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Language and Reality* 
MAX BLACK 


Bertrand Russell once said, “The study of grammar, in my opinion, 
is capable of throwing far more light on philosophical questions than 
is commonly supposed by philosophers. Although a grammatical dis- 
tinction cannot be uncritically assumed to correspond to a genuine 
philosophical difference, yet the one is primd facie evidence of the other, 
and may often be most usefully employed as a source of discovery” 
(The Principles of Mathematics, 1903, p. 42). 

The grammatical distinctions that Russell proceeds to use as guides 
to philosophical discoveries are the familiar ones between nouns, ad- 
jectives, and verbs. But he says that he hopes for “a classification, not 
of words, but of ideas” (dec cit.) and adds, “I shall therefore call ad- 
jectives or predicates all notions which are capable of being such, even 
in a form in which grammar would call them substantives” (ibid.). If 
we are ready to call adjectives nouns, in defiance of grammar, we can 
hardly expect the grammatical distinction between the two parts of 
speech to guide us towards what Russell calls a “correct logic” (sbid.). 
If grammar is to teach us anything of philosophical importance, it 
must be treated with more respect. 

My object in this paper is to clarify the character of philosophical 
inferences from grammar. By “grammar” I shall understand a classi- 
fication of meaningful units of speech (t.c., “morphology”), together 
with rules for the correct arrangement of such units in sentences (i.¢., 
“syntax”). The conclusions of the kinds of inferences I have in mind 
will be propositions commonly called “ontological”; they will be meta- 
physical statements about “the ultimate nature of reality,” like “Rela- 
tions exist,” or “The World is the totality of facts, not of things,” or 
“There exists one and only one substance.” 
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In seeking ontological conclusions from linguistic premises, our 
starting point must be the grammar of some actual language, whether 
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living or dead. From the standpoint of a language’s capacity to express 
what is or what might be the case, it contains much that is superfluous, 
in grammar as well as in vocabulary. Grammatical propriety requires 
a German child to be indicated by a neuter expression (“das Kind”), 
a liability from which French children are exempt. If we are willing 
to speak ungrammatical German or French, so long as the fact-stating 
resources of the language are unimpaired, we can dispense with indi- 
cations of gender. For to be told that the word “Kind” is neuter is to 
be told nothing about children that would have been the case had 
the German language never existed. The indifference of the English 
language to the gender of nouns sufficiently demonstrates the super- 
fluity of this particular grammatical feature. For the purpose of even- 
tual metaphysical inference, gender is an accidental, a non-essential, 
grammatical category. 

In order to have any prospects of validity, positive philosophical 
inferences from grammar must be based upon essential, non-accidental, 
grammatical features, that is to say on features whose deletion would 
impair or render impossible the fact-stating functions of language. The 
essential grammatical features, if there are any, must therefore be 
present in all actual or possible languages that have the same fact- 
stating powers. They must be invariant under all possible transforma- 
tions of a given language that conserve fact-stating resources. The 
system of all such invariant grammatical features would constitute a 
universal or philosophical grammar. Metaphysical inferences from 
grammar must be founded upon the constitution of a hypothetical 
universal grammar, in abstraction from the idiomatic peculiarities of 
the grammars of given languages. 

There is little reason to suppose that the universal grammar, if 
there is such a thing, will closely resemble any conventional grammar. 
Contemporary linguists have made plain the “formal” character of 
conventional grammatical classifications and the “arbitrariness” of 
conventional rules of syntax. We shall need something other than 
grammarians’ tools to uncover the universal grammar. 

I assume, however, that philosophical grammar will still resemble 
conventional grammar in consisting of a morphology together with a 
syntax. I shall suppose throughout that we are considering the pros- 
pects of a certain kind of classification, coupled with a system of rules 
for admissible combinations of the things classified. I shall use the 
conveniently non-committal expression, “linguistic features,” to refer 
to the things classified. 

Were it possible to construct a philosophical grammar, or any 
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fragment of it, it would be very tempting to say that something would 
thereby have been revealed about the nature of ultimate reality. For 
what could be the reason for the presence of some grammatical feature 
in all conceivable fact-stating languages except the correspondence of 
every such language with reality? There is an inclination to say with 
the author of the Tractatus that the essence of language must be “the 
essence of the World” (Tractatus, 5.4711). Or, with a more recent 
writer, “The universe is not a vain capricious customer of ours. If the 
shoe fits, this is a good clue to the size of the foot. If a language is 
adequate to describe it, this indicates something about its structure” 
(I. M. Copi, in The Review of Metaphysics, vol. 4 [1951], p. 436). 

Of course, if metaphysical inferences from grammar are not to be 
circular, the construction of a universal grammar must proceed without 
prior ontological commitments. We shall need to consider whether 
the search for a universal grammar can be undertaken from a position 
of ontological neutrality. 

It is obviously easier to show that some linguistic feature does not 
belong to universal grammar than the reverse; most of the examples I 
shall consider will have this negative character, that is to say, will be 
instances in which we argue that some feature of a given language is 
not essential to the fact-stating powers of the language. The correspond- 
ing ontological inference is the negative one that nothing in ultimate 
reality corresponds to the rejected linguistic feature. 
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In the Tractatus, Wittgenstein says, “In the proposition there must 
be exactly as much distinguishable (gleich soviel zu unterscheiden) as 
in the state of affairs that it represents” (4.04). Let us read this to 
mean: “In the particular utterance, there must be exactly as many 
different symbols as there are constituents in the state of affairs repre- 
sented.” Following Wittgenstein, I shall assign two physically similar 
word-tokens to different symbols, when they have different senses 
or references. 

Let us try to apply this plausible principle of invariance of the 
number of constituents to a concrete instance. Suppose I am riding 
in an automobile with somebody who is learning to drive, and I need 
some pre-arranged signals to tell him to start the car or to stop it. It is 
natural, and adequate, to use the words “Stop” and “Go”; but, of 
course, a‘tap on the shoulder would do just as well. Here we have a 
system of orders, not statements of fact; but similar considerations will 
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apply in both cases, since the logical structure of the orders will be the 
same as that of the factual statements specifying the actions performed 
in response to those orders. An adherent of Wittgenstein’s principle 
of isomorphism might point out that here the two actions to be per- 
formed are represented by exactly the same number of distinct symbols, 
“Stop” and “Go.” He might add that it would be logically impossible 
for the learner-driver to understand the two different orders, unless 
he were supplied with different and distinct symbols for the two cases. 
And he might add that every set of symbols that could serve the same 
purpose would necessarily exhibit the same duality. Whether the 
instructor spoke German, or Swahili, or anything else, he must neces- 
sarily use two symbols: here seems to be a perfect example of an 
essential feature, necessarily manifested in all the mutually equivalent 
notations. 

But suppose the instructor used a whistle to signal “Start” as well 
as to signal “Stop.” This device would be just as effective as the con- 
ventional words, and we need not suppose the whistle blasts to be 
substitutes for the English sounds: their meanings might have been 
taught directly, by demonstration and training. Have we not here an 
exception to Wittgenstein’s principle—one symbol (the blown whistle), 
but two represented actions? 

The retort is obvious: A whistle blown when the car is at rest 
means one thing (“Go”), but means another (“Stop”) when the car 
is in motion. So the full symbol is whistle-plus-condition-of-car: there 
are two relevant states of the car, hence two symbols after all. But is 
this conclusive? Surely it would be just as easy to argue as follows: 
The whistle is one symbol, not two; but it also represents one action, 
not two: each time it means a change-of-state, whether from motion 
to rest or vice versa. To be consistent, an advocate of this view must be 
willing to say that the familiar orders “Stop” and “Go” mean one and 
the same thing; but a determined searcher for a depth grammar must 
accept consequences at least as strange as this. 

In order to determine whether Wittgenstein’s principle applies to 
the case in hand, we need criteria of identity for actions and criteria of 
identity for the corresponding symbols. We have to say whether start- 
ing the car and stopping it are to count as the same or as different 
actions; and we have to say whether blowing the whistle is to count 
as having the same or different meanings on various occasions. There 
are no definite criteria for identity in these cases. In ordinary life, in a 
particular setting, we might understand sufficiently well a request to 
say something different, or to do something different; but here we 
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are not in an ordinary setting. We want to know whether there are 
really two actions and two symbols, and have no way of finding out. 
We are free to decide whether the symbols are the same or different; 
the relevant fragment of philosophical grammar must be stipulated. 
The philosophical questions lack determinate sense and depend for 
their answers upon how we choose to describe the relevant utterances. 

It may be said that this disappointing outcome arises from the 
artificiality of the example. I shall therefore turn to other cases having 
greater intrinsic interest. 
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Nowadays, it is often said that the copula, that figures so promi- 
nently in traditional logic, is superfluous. Listen to this, for instance: 
“There might certainly be various relations that the copula stood for, 
if it stood for any relation at all. But in fact no link is needed to join 
subject and predicate . . . The grammatical copula is logically sig- 
nificant only when it serves as a sign of tense” (P. T. Geach, in Mind, 
vol. 59 [1950], p. 464). 

But here is a traditionalist speaking: “The mode of connection of 
the subject and the predicate is symbolized in the standard formulation 
by the word ‘is,’ which is called the ‘copula’ because it links subject and 
predicate together . . . some mode of connection requires symbolization, 
and this function is performed by the copula” (C. A. Mace, The Prin- 
ciples of Logic, 1933, pp. 77-78). 

The dispute is clearly about philosophical grammar: the question 
is whether the copula is, or is not, an essential feature of language. On 
the one side, a strong case can be presented for the dispensability of 
the copula. There are languages, like Hebrew or Japanese, which 
manage very well without a copula; and we ourselves do without it 
in such constructions as “Peter loves Mary,” in which the predicate, 
“loves Mary,” is attached to its subject, “Peter,” without benefit of any 
verbal link. Strongest of all is the argument that we could jettison the 
copula without in any way impairing the fact-stating resources of our 
language. Were we to say, “Peter happy,” as the Chinese are said to 
do, we would lose nothing in expressive and descriptive power. In any 
case, some words and expressions must be able to “hang together” in a 
sentence without a symbolic link, for otherwise no completed sentence 
would be possible. So why not dispense with the copula altogether ? 

A defender of the copula’s significance might reply as follows: 
“You are right in claiming that we don’t need the word ‘is’ or any 
other word between the subject and the predicate of a sentence. But 
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this is trivial and was never in dispute. Consider the pidgin English 
sentence, “Peter happy,” that you offered as an adequate substitute 
for the conventional form. What is significant in this sentence is not 
merely the occurrence of the word-tokens, “Peter” and “happy,” but the 
relationship between them. Separating the two words by others or by 
a sufficiently wide interval will disintegrate your sentence. It is the 
relationship of juxtaposition that here performs the function of linking 
subject and predicate. Similarly, in the conventional form, “Peter is 
happy,” the union is effected by a relationship generated by writing 
the three words in correct order and in sufficiently close proximity. 
What is essential to the copula is not at all deleted by the translation 
into pidgin English. Floreat copula!” 

What are we to say of this rebuttal? Its plausibility is undeniable, 
yet once again nothing compels us to accept it. For one thing, we may 
feel some reluctance to recognize “juxtaposition” as a genuine relation. 
Do we really need to bring the words into any relationship? Isn’t it 
enough that we use them both in making the statement in question? 
Here again, consideration of some non-verbal notation might, rid us 
of certain initial prejudices. Could we not, perhaps, use a red disk to 
mean that Peter is happy, with the disk standing for the man and its 
color for his condition of felicity? And what then would become of 
the alleged relationship between subject and predicate? Somebody 
might still insist, like A. E. Johnson in his Logic, that there would 
have to be a characterizing relation between the disk and its color. But 
anybody who can confidently assert this must already be in a position 
to analyze reality directly, and has no need of the detour through 
language. 

But indeed, an advocate of the no copula view can reaffirm his 
position without invoking a hypothetical notation of qualified objects. 
His analysis of the sentence-fact, “Peter happy,” might well be in 
terms of an “object,” the word-token, “Peter,” qualified by a certain 
property, that of having the word-token “happy” in immediate proxi- 
mity. If he conceives of properties as “incomplete,” i.¢., as having the 
power to unite with objects without need of intermediaries, he will 
see the linguistic predicate in the same light. For such a neo-Fregean, 
learning how to use a predicate is learning how to attach it to subjects 
in complete statements, and there is no separate rule to be learned 
about the symbolic significance of the alleged relation of juxtaposition. 
For such a philosopher, a question about the relationship between 
subject and predicate of a statement is as otiose as a question about 
the relationship between a hand and the object it points at. Specifica- 
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tion of the hand and the object indicated defines the gesture, without 
need for further specification; similarly, choice of a subject and an 
appropriate predicate uniquely determines a statement, without need 
for a further choice of a relationship between them. 

Once again, we have a dispute which is inconclusive and threatens 
to be undecidable. What turns on the outcome? What difference will 
it make whether or not we recognize a characterizing relation? Well, 
a relation is conceived to hold between terms, so the traditional recog- 
nition of the copula goes with a classification of properties as special 
kinds of things. Admission of a characterizing relation allows ques- 
tions to be asked about properties, so that predicates or their surrogates 
are sometimes permitted to function as subjects. The opposite point 
of view, that treats properties and their representing predicates as 
incomplete, forbids questions and assertions to be made about proper- 
ties as subjects. The, dispute about the copula, trifling as it may seem 
at first sight, is a focus of contention for full-blown aiternative 
grammars. 
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I pass on now to consider whether the ancient distinction between 
subject and predicate should be regarded as an essential feature of 
language that belongs to universal grammar. 

How do we identify the subject and predicate of a given statement? 
A contemporary answers as follows: “A predicate is an expression that 
gives us an assertion about something if we attach it to another ex- 
pression that stands for what we are making the assertion about” 
(P. T. Geach, Mind, vol. 59 [1950], pp. 461-462). 

In order to apply this prescription to a particular instance, we 
have first to determine what a given assertion is “about.” Should the 
assertion contain an expression standing for what the assertion is 
about, that expression will be the subject. According to the prescrip- 
tion, the remainder of the sentence will be the attached predicate. 

This works well when applied to such a sentence as “Peter is 
happy,” in which there is reference to a person. It is natural to say 
that a statement using that sentence is about Peter; hence the word 
“Peter” may be said to be a subject standing for Peter, and the re- 
mainder of the sentence, the expression, “is happy,” counts as the 
predicate. 

But even in this paradigm case of the application of the distinction, 
an objection can be lodged. It may be plausibly argued that the state- 
ment in question is about happiness, no less than about Peter: the 
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assertion, some would say, can be understood as a claim that happiness 
is instantiated in Peter. If it is permissible to say that the word “happy” 
stands for happiness, the rule we have adopted would lead us to say 
that “happy” is the subject and “Peter is” the predicate. The philoso- 
pher who formulated the rule I have cited would want to reject this 
inference. 

Or, take the case of the statement, “Happiness is desired by all 
men.” Here, it is still more plausible to say that the statement is about 
happiness, referred to by the word “happiness.” But the author of our 
rule refuses to recognize “happiness” as a subject, preferring to con- 
strue the sentence in question as being composed of two predicates. 

I do not wish to suggest that a preference for this mode of analysis 
is wilful or capricious; yet I believe there is no rational method for 
persuading somebody who rejects it. The dispute, like others already 
reported in this paper, can be resolved only by fiat. It is an error to 
suppose that we can determine what a statement is “about” by inspec- 
tion of some extra-linguistic realm. No amount of observation or 
reflection about non-verbal “things” will show whether a given state- 
ment is about a person or about a quality. The answer must be sought 
in language itself. 

We know that the statement “Peter is happy” is about Peter, be- 
cause we recognize “Peter” as a proper name, without knowing 
whether there is such a person as Peter. The starting point of the 
intended philosophical distinction between subject and predicate is 
conventional grammar, relying only upon formal criteria. But con- 
ventional grammar leaves us in the lurch as soon as we are asked to 
decide whether a statement using the word “happiness” is “really” 
about happiness. 
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I propose now to test the thesis of the universality of the subject- 
predicate form, by applying it to the report of a move in chess. The case 
may be thought to have special peculiarities, but will serve to reveal 
the chief points in dispute. 

A full verbal report of a chess move, such as might be found in 
nineteenth century manuals, has the form, “The King’s pawn moved 
to the King’s fourth square.” Here, there is no difficulty in identifying 
the grammatical subject, i.e., the expression, “The King’s pawn.” 
Hence, the remainder of the formula, the expression, “moved to the 
King’s fourth square,” must be the predicate, and the report can be 
certified as being of the subject-predicate form. 
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Nowadays, English-speaking chess players commonly use the 
concise notation, “P-K4.” Reading this as a conventional abbreviation 
of the full English sentence previously cited, it is easy enough to dis- 
cern a subject and a predicate in this fragment of symbolism: we might 
say that in “P-K4” the “P” is the subject, and the rest of the formula 
the predicate. 

But other and equally adequate notations are in common use. In 
the so-called “Continental notation,” a move is specified by giving 
only coordinates of the initial and terminal squares; thus the move 
already cited would be reported as “e2-e4.” In this version, there is no 
component homologous with the subject recognized in the other 
form of report. A last-ditch defender of the omnipresence of the 
subject-predicate form might still argue that in the formula “e2-e4” 
the first complex symbol, “e2,” indirectly specifies the chessman 
moved. However, it would be equally correct to treat the initial 
symbol, “P,” of the English notation as being “really” an indirect 
specification of the square from which the move started. Somebody 
familiar only with the Continental notation can treat the English nota- 
tions as having the square-to-square structure of his own paradigm; 
while a devotee of the English notation can treat the alternative 
symbolism as a disguised version of his own. 

It becomes progressively harder to perceive the subject-predicate 
form in every conceivable chess notation as alternative notations are 
imagined. A given chess move might be represented by drawing a 
line on a square divided into 64 compartments, or by a set of two 
integers between 1 and 64, or by a single number less than 4096 (=64*), 
or by Morse code, or by suitably modulated electrical waves. Some of 
these possibilities might be handled by human beings, others might 
perhaps serve only to inform chess-playing computers; but all alike 
would have the requisite structure for representing every possible 
move in a game of chess. All of them, to use Wittgenstein’s word, 
would have the same “multiplicity” (Tractatus, 4.04). Now a deter- 
mination to view all of these equivalent symbolic forms as having 
the subject-predicate structure would be quixotic in the extreme. Ab- 
surd loyalty to a preconception about logical form would be needed in 
order to view a line drawn on a chessboard as having a subject and a 
predicate. Long before this point was reached, most of us would 
prefer to abandon the dogma of the omnipresence of subject-predicate 
form. 

The example may prepare us to expect similar conclusions about 
languages that are not restricted to the representation of an invented 
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game. We are told, on good authority, that “Chinese, which is fully 
equipped for every sort of civilized communication, makes no use of 
t'e formal categories devised for the Indo-European languages” (W. J. 
Entwistle, Aspects of Language, 1953, p. 162). Another writer, after 
surveying the variety of grammars known to contemporary linguists, 
concludes that “No grammatical concept seems to be per se sacred or 
universal, far less indispensable” (Mario Pei, The Story of Language, 
1949, p. 129). In some languages, we are told, “An isolated word is a 
sentence; a sequence of such sentence words is like a compound sen- 
tence ... [and] the terms verb and noun in such a language are mean- 
ingless” (B. L. Whorf, Language, Thought and Reality, 1956, pp. 
98-99). If Whorf was right, the hope of finding the subject-predicate 
distinction exemplified in such “polysynthetic” languages is doomed 
to frustration. For that distinction presupposes a way of distinguish- 
ing between nouns and other parts of speech. Yet “polysynthetic” 
languages may be just as rich in fact-stating resources as our own 
relatively analytical English. I conclude that the subject-predicate dis- 
tinction, valuable as it may be for analyzing Indo-European languages, 
ought to find no place in a universal philosophical grammar. 
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The three examples I have discussed sufficiently illustrate the 
difficulties that beset any serious effort to construct a universal gram- 
mar. We are now in a position to diagnose the source of these diffi- 
culties. In each case, we were assuming that the logical structure of 
certain statements (“Stop,” “Go,” “Peter is happy”) must be identical 
with the structure of the situations or states-of-affairs represented. The 
search for what is presumed to be invariant in all statements having 
the same meaning, that is to say, those representing the same state of 
affairs, is a search for some way of presenting the common logical 
structure. In order to do this, we must be able to do at least the follow- 
ing: decide which perceptible features of words or other signs can be 
treated as non-significant, recognize one and the same symbol behind 
its alternative manifestations (that is to say, recognize when signs 
mean the same thing), and assign different symbols to the same 
logical category or type, on the basis of identity of function. In order 
for the procedure to provide any ground for ontological inference, 
such recognition, individuation, and classification of symbols must be 
performed without recourse to ontological premisses, or to methods 
assuming the truth of such premisses. 
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The chief difficulty arose from the need to count non-linguistic 
contextual features of statements as significant. So long as we confine 
ourselves to analysis of conventional verbal statements, in isolation 
from their settings, traditional grammar provides us with means of 
segmentation and classification that can subsequently be elaborated 
and refined in the service of philosophical insight. There is no ques- 
tion but that “Stop” and “Go” are different words; “Peter” is clearly a 
noun and a grammatical subject in “Peter is happy.” But immediately 
we recognize the non-verbal setting in which the words are pro- 
nounced as significant, we face formidable difficulties in identifying, 
distinguishing, counting and classifying the symbols that interest us. 
Are the situations in which a car is at rest and in motion to count as 
the same or as different? Are the actions of stopping and starting a 
car the same or different? These are not questions to be answered by 
looking at cars or their drivers. They are questions of philosophical 
grammar for which there are no decision procedures. We have criteria 
for deciding whether words are to be treated as the same or different; 
for rules to this end (superficial rules of grammar) are part of the 
language we speak and understand. But there are no adequate criteria 
for deciding whether contextual situations are to be counted as the 
same or different, for the purpose of determining identities and differ- 
ences of meaning. It might be thought that we ought to examine the 
semantical rules governing the sounds and written marks in question. 
But this maneuver achieves nothing. Were we assured that the rule 
governing “Stop” must count as different from the rule governing 
“Go,” we would be entitled to conclude that there were indeed two 
symbols in question. But since the word “Stop” and “Go” or their 
synonyms will occur in the expressions of those semantical rules, 
individuation of the rules will raise the same troublesome questions. 
Nor will the case be altered by speaking about “uses” instead of about 
“rules.” For the purposes of philosophical grammar, descriptions in 
terms of “symbols,” “rules,” and “uses” are mutually equivalent and 
generate the same problems. We can choose as we please, and our 
decisions about the points of philosophical grammar at issue will be 
determined by the choices we have made, not by any imposed analysis 
of the statements inspected. 

Similarly in our illustrations of the copula and the subject-predicate 
form. At the level of surface grammar, there are crude criteria for 
deciding whether an expression is expendable without loss of meaning. 
But when we try to push on to a would-be “deeper” level of analysis, 
we are embarrassed again by lack of criteria. Is the relation between 
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“Peter” and “happy” “really” significant? Is there “really” a relation- 
ship there at all? It all depends upon how you choose to look at the 
statement. Nothing imposes an answer except the determination of the 
philosophical analyst to adhere to one mode of logical parsing rather 
than another. Seen through one pair of grammatical spectacles, there 
plainly is a significant relation of juxtaposition between subject and 
predicate; but we can wear another pair of lenses, and see nothing but 
subject and predicate, “hanging in one another like the links of a 
chain.” 

When we recognize that the fact-stating functions of language 
can be adequately performed by non-verbal symbolisms, the problems 
of detecting invariant logical structure become insuperable. If we 
represent states of affairs by configurations of physical objects, the task 
of discerning logical structure demands a capacity to determine the 
logical structure of certain physical facts. But if we can ever do this, 
we don’t need the detour via language. If we can analyze a fact, we 
can in principle discover the logical structure of reality without prior 
recourse to language. On the other hand, if we face some obstacle 
of principle in dissecting reality, we shall meet the very same difficulties 
in trying to dissect language. For language, though it represents reality, 
is also a part of reality. 


6 


In the light of the foregoing considerations, the prospects for a 
universal philosophical grammar seem most unpromising. I believe 
the hope of finding the essential grammar to be as illusory as that of 
finding the single true codrdinate system for the representation of 
space. We can pass from one systematic mode of spatial representation 
to another by means of rules for transforming codrdinates, and we 
can pass from one language to another having the same fact-stating 
resources by means of rules of translation. But rules for transformation 
of coérdinates yield no information about space; and translation rules 
for sets of languages tell us nothing about the ultimate nature of 
reality. 

It might perhaps be said that common logical structure is shown 
in an invariant web of entailment relations. It is certainly part of our 
concept of synonymity that statements of the same meaning shall have 
parallel consequences: if one statement has an entailment that is not 
synonymous with some entailment of a second statement, that proves 
that the two original statements have different meanings. To put the 
matter differently, we shall not regard two languages as having the 
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same fact-stating resources unless we can trace corresponding patterns 
of transformation rules in both. But we shall never arrive at a philo- 
sophical grammar by this road: correspondence of sets of entailments 
is compatible with the widest divergences of morphology and of syntax. 

If we abandon the vain hope of finding the true philosophical 
grammar, we may still hope to use its by-products. Schoolroom 
grammar is coarse-grained for philosophical purposes, and the refine- 
ments of latter-day linguists are impressive without being philosophic- 
ally useful. We shall do well to continue classifying words and ex- 
pressions according to their uses and functions, inventing whatever 
labels will help us to remember our discoveries. It is not my intention 
to deprecate the received grammatical categories of “quality,” “rela- 
tion,” “function,” “class” and the rest, or the finer classifications in- 
vented by contemporaries. I would. urge, however, that our attitude to 
such grammatical sieves should be pragmatic. If reality leaves us free 
to choose our grammars as convenience and utility dictate, we shall 
properly regard them as speculative instruments to be sharpened, 
improved, and, where necessary, discarded when they have served 
their turn. 

To anybody who still feels that there must be an identity of logical 
form between language and reality, I can only plead that the concep- 
tion of language as a mirror of reality is radically mistaken. We find 
out soon enough that the universe is not capricious: the child who 
learns that fire burns and knife-edges cut knows that there are in- 
exorable limits set upon his desires. Language must conform to the 
discovered regularities and irregularities of experience. But in order 
to do so, it is enough that it should be apt for the expression of every- 
thing that is or might be the case. To be content with less would be 
to be satisfied to be inarticulate; to ask for more is to desire the 
impossible. No roads lead from grammar to metaphysics. 
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The Abdication of Philosophy* 


PAUL ARTHUR SCHILPP 


For 36 years I have tried to teach philosophy. It may, then, be 
excusable if I use this opportunity for some stock-taking. If, as Warner 
Fite has insisted, the moral life is the self-conscious living of life and a 
necessary prerequisite of morality is to “know what you are doing,” 
certainly it is the philosopher more than anyone else who should be 
moral: at least in this sense that he should know what he is doing! 
And was it not Socrates ‘vho, 25 centuries ago, insisted that “the 
unexamined life is not worth living”? 

I invite you, my friends and colleagues, therefore, to join me for a 
little while this evening in a process of self-examination. 

The self I wish to examine is not an indeterminate one. I am 
fully aware that ary self has so many aspects, such an almost innumer- 
able number of facets, that I am under no illusion that it would be 
possible for me to examine even a small fraction of this more or less 
mysterious totality we call a “self.” I am, therefore, imposing rather 
strict limitations upon this undertaking. 


The self I wish to examine is the one who 

(1) is and has been, specifically, a teacher of philosophy; 

(2) has, as such, specific obligations to society; and 

(3) finds himself living and teaching in an era of major human 

crisis. 

We shall find, I think, that these three aspects of ourselves are, 
for the most part, quite inseparable. At no time in my philosophical 
career have I accepted, espoused or advocated philosophical idealism: 
the Great Tradition in philosophy. But, at this particular point, I do 
think idealism has something of importance to teach us. Namely, that 
our mental, moral and spiritual selves are so completely intertwined— 
and intertwined also with the age of which we are, nolens volens, a 
part—that it is as hopeless to try to tear these aspects or facets apart as 
it would be to attempt seriously to explain some one aspect of our 


* Presidential address delivered before the Fifty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the 
Western Division of the American Philosophical Association at the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, April 30, May 1, 2, 1959. 
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physiological organism without seeing it in its relationship to many 
(if not, indeed, to all) other aspects of our organic nature. 

I am not saying that “the Truth is the Whole”—inasmuch as I 
know neither “the Truth” nor the “Whole”—; but I am saying that a 
consideration of the philosophy teacher, which would not see him in 
his obligations to society or would not squarely place him in the age 
to which he belongs, would be, at best, only a very truncated view. 

If it is a platitude to insist that the teacher of philosophy does have 
specific obligations to society, it is no less obvious that those obligations 
are in large part conditioned by the nature of the age in which he lives. 

In an over-all, sweeping sort of fashion, it is not too difficult to 
characterize the nature of our age. If, 62 years ago, I was born into the 
age of technology and of the height of the Industrial Revolution, we 
soon passed into the age of the two world-wars, and graduated from 
that into the Atomic Age. This latter can best be described as the age 
which threatens (for the first time since man evolved on this planet) 
the annihilation of the human race. 


But, when I read current philosophical journals, magazines, and 
books (generally speaking), I would never dream that today’s hand- 
writing on the wall may spell finis to the human race. Philosophers, 
by and large, appear to be doing “business as usual,” without the 
slightest awareness of the impending doom. 


Or are they? Is philosophy today—to which Bertrand Russell 
himself refers as “the new philosophy”—doing “business as usual?” 
Once upon a time... a Plato wrote The Republic and The Laws, St. 
Augustine penned his City of God, Sir Thomas More his Utopia, Kant 
his Perpetual Peace, and even Nietzsche his Zarathustra. By contrast, 
most 20th century philosophers manage to come as close to that sort 
of thing as Ethics and Language, which tells us a great deal more 
about language than about ethics. In fact, the big issue which today 
seems to divide philosophers in the Western world is that between 
the devotees of ordinary language and those of constructed linguistic 
systems. Our so-called “lovers of wisdom” appear to think that wisdom 
applies only to the manipulation of language. 

Most of the great thinkers of mankind seem to have believed that 
wisdom was a good thing not merely for living the good life, but 
necessary for the development and running of society and of the state. 
This being the case, ethics and social and political philosophy occupied 
a considerable portion of their interest and work. Whereas in the 
20th century, after one has named Croce, Russell and Dewey—excep- 
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tions rather than the rule—one has just about cited the prominent 
philosophers of social concern. Most (Western) philosophers today 
just can’t be bothered with such—“extraneous”—matters. At least one 
British historian complains in public print that “for the moment, any- 
way, political philosophy is dead.” And he adds: “. . . it may still be 
the case that we have no political philosophy because politics have 
become too serious to be left to philosophers.” 

Yet, interestingly enough, it is not fear which is responsible for 
our contemptuous dismissal of ethics and of social and political phi- 
losophy. Our illness actually goes much deeper than that. 

I can, perhaps, put our finger on the problem best by relating a 
recent personal experience. Discussing, with a philosophical colleague, 
our contemporary philosophers’ reluctance, in the present crisis of 
history, to make any contribution to man’s existing dilemmas, the 
following conversation ensued: 


I: “One would think that, if mankind ever stood in need of wisdom— 
that very wisdom of which philosophers are supposed to be lovers— 
it stands in need of it today?” 


He: “Perhaps, but, quite frankly, I do not feel wise enough to be able to 
peddle such ‘wisdom.’ In fact, I do not know just exactly what ‘wis- 
dom’ is; how, then, should I be able to dispense it?” 


Everyone will admit that my friend was at least an honest man; 
more honest, in fact, than most of us. 

But, if philosophers, by and large, do not know what wisdom is, 
one would think that they would then be equally honest to admit that 
it is absurd for them to claim to be lovers of that of which they do 
not know what it is! (Their possible reply that etymology is “merely 
an historical accident” does not do away with our age’s need for 
wisdom.) 

This, then, is the abdication of philosophy. 

We will be linguists, semanticists, symbolists, grammarians—yes, 
and even logicians. But we will not be philosophers! 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not denying the meaningfulness— 
or even the importance—of language, of symbols, of grammar, or of 
logic (after all, I have to employ each of these in this very discourse; 
and this discourse will be greatly improved if I know what I am saying 
and succeed in making my concepts clear, etc.). I am quite ready to 


'Peter Laslett, in his book, Philosophy, Politics and Society (New York, 1956), 
Pp. vil. 
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grant that the use of these tools and an understanding of them are 
necessary prerequisites of wisdom. 


But I am asserting that all of those procedures combined do not 
either constitute wisdom nor are they by themselves of much positive 
help in providing wisdom for man in his present tragic hour. 


Interestingly enough, the above quoted philosopher is socially and 
politically an exceedingly conscious and conscientious person. It is not 
the case that he does not care about what is going on in the world. 
But, so far from feeling obligated, gua philosopher, to make any con- 
tribution to the settling of the world’s difficulties, he just does not see 
what, as a philosopher, he possibly could contribute. Philosophy has no 
wisdom in these areas. And besides: What is wisdom anyway? There- 
fore: let the shoemaker stick by his last and the philosopher to his 
linguistic, semantic, and logical hairsplitting. Why should the phi- 
losopher not keep on with his harmless game of playing with precisely 
defined symbols—even though the human race is engaged in the 
process of committing racial suicide? This latter simply is none of our 
business! We are not experts in political science, in economics, in social 
psychology or in international relations. 


True. But: neither are the natural scientists experts in these social 
science areas. And yet—ever since Hiroshima and Nagasaki—many 
natural scientists have, as a matter of fact, seriously concerned them- 
selves with what they themselves have referred to as “the scientist’s 
social responsibilities and obligations.” Mr. Michael Amrine, in his 
recent book, The Great Decision: the Secret History of the Atomic 
Bomb, tells in graphic and unforgettable detail how the atomic scien- 
tists at Oak Ridge and Los Alamos, whether they wanted to or not 
back in the late spring and summer of 1945—even before Hiroshima— 
had to face up to what he quite specifically calls “the moral conse- 
quences of their work.” In the very period in which too many phi- 
losophers have come to the conclusion that such terms as “moral” and 
“social obligation” have no really meaningful content (aside from 
mere “emoting”), many natural scientists have discovered both the 
meaningfulness and the profound significance of these terms. While 
philosophers have been relegating ethics and political philosophy to the 
status of data for mere linguistic analysis, many scientists have begun 
to become morally and politically concerned, wrestling with genuine 
principles of practice. 


If one has any doubt concerning this assertion, let him read most 
of the presidential addresses of the A.A.A.S. for the last twenty years! 
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Or think of the pronouncements from the pens of such world- 
renowned theoretical physicists as Einstein, Bohr, Heisenberg, von 
Weizsaicker, Born, and too many others to mention. Think of the 
reason for the coming into existence of the Association of Atomic 
Scientists fourteen years ago, and of the fact that, ever since, they 
have published their Monthly Bulletin, manifesting the responsible 
concerns of their consciences, with the sole intent of trying to wake 
up the population before it is forever too late. Or recall which group 
of scholars sent out their public manifesto against poisoning the 
atmosphere with continued nuclear testing: scientists, one and all! 
And what group of men have held already three Pugwash Confer- 
ences? Again: the world’s scientists! 

Where have the philosophers been in all this? The answer is: with 
the all too nearly isolated exceptions of Russell, Jaspers, and Radhak- 
rishnan, nowhere at all! Since the end of the hot World-War II no less 
than three International Philosophical Congresses have been held— 
yet not one of the three has raised its collective voice on mankind’s 
major contemporary crises. Scientists, the Pope, and major church- 
bodies speak out—but never a peep seems to come from the world’s 
“lovers of wisdom!” 

Yet the condition of Occidental man has been deplored even by 
philosophers for at least more than a century. One need merely recall 
the names of Marx, Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Spengler, Marcel and 
Jaspers. What is more: however radically these philosophers may 
differ on everything else, they seem to be at one in recognizing both 
the acuteness of Western man’s illness and the fact that his problem 
lies in the realm of values. I shall come back to this point. 


My complaint is not to be taken to imply that the philosopher— 
in having something to contribute to the alleviation of mankind's 
major contemporary ills—should forsake his field; any more than the 
scientists ceased to be scientists when they became aware of science’s 
social responsibilities. I do mean to say that the philosopher needs to 
go into the market-place, where the people actually live, and where 
the effect of philosophical contemplation and thinking needs to be 
made manifest and felt. Are we shrinking from “mingling with such 
deformity?” Socrates did not! He found the Agora not merely an 
excellent place to philosophize, but also one where his philosophizing 
had some visible effects. 

How far at least some teaching philosophers have moved from 
this Socratic ideal may be gauged also by the number of those. pro- 
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fessors of philosophy who (a) are too proud to teach undergraduates 
and insist on limiting their teaching to graduate and research students, 
and (b) look upon any teaching (at any level) as a necessary evil. Of 
course, in at least partial justification of this latter group it ought, in 
all fairness, to be pointed out that very often it is University admin- 
istrations which are largely responsible for such an attitude. For, when 
all advances in salary and all promotions in academic rank are depend- 
ent solely upon research and publications—i.e., when administrators 
seem not to care whether or not an academician can teach—it is not 
exactly easy to convince those self-same academicians that teaching is 
at all important. One thing is sure: Socrates, who presumably never 
wrote in his life, could never be promoted in any respectable American 
university today. In fact, after one or two (possible) years of apprentice- 
ship, his contract simply would not be renewed. And, inasmuch as he 
would, of course, have been on only the “instructor”-level, without 
any kind of tenure, there would not be a thing he could do about it. 
Even membership in the A.A.U.P. would do him no good. An unpro- 
ductive teacher, regardless of his teaching ability, simply is not a 
scholar; and universities will have nothing if not scholars. I hope you 
will pardon this aside; but as a reminder of part of the milieu it isn’t 
really an aside. 

I trust that what I have been saying will not be misinterpreted as 
if I meant that the philosopher should exchange action for thinking. 
If and when he does, he will most certainly have ceased to be a 
philosopher. Despite all the scorn so glibly heaped upon it, the “ivory 
tower” is still a very necessary place for the philosopher. Where else 
can he think through his own and humanity’s problems to their 
farthest limits and ramifications? Kant’s three Critiques were not 
market-place—nor even commencement—addresses. They were ham- 
mered out in the ivory tower. It is not less thinking we need, but 
more! Not less clarification, but more! Not less analysis, even, but 
more! 

But it takes little reading and study of the period 1770 to 1796 to 
convince any observant student that Kant’s thinking arose out of the 
actual philosophical—and, we may add, also scientific and literary— 
situation and thought of his time. Leibnitz, Wolff, Baumgarten, Hume, 
Rousseau, and, yes, Lessing and Herder—were some of the minds 
with whom Kant was grappling: even in his ivory tower. What is 
more: at least he thought that what he was doing would and should 
have an effect—not merely in and upon the thinking, but also—upon 
the life of his time. 
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His tract on Perpetual Peace might, in fact, have been composed 
and written for the second half of the twentieth century, instead of in 
the last decade of the eighteenth. His concrete solution to the ever- 
recurring scourge of war is as applicable—and as soundly based and 
reasoned—today as it was then. Nor did he seem to think that, in 
writing that tract, he was falling out of his role as philosopher or 
betraying his profession as a critical thinker. 


The problem, apparently, is by no means one of just our own 
days. 122 years ago a great American seemed to have been disturbed 
by it. In his famed address on “The American Scholar,” Ralph Waldo 
Emerson said: 


there goes in the world a notion that the scholar should be a recluse, a 
valetudinarian—as unfit for any handiwork or public labor as a penknife 
for an axe. The so-called ‘practical men’ sneer at speculative men as if, 
because they speculate or see, they could do nothing . . . . Action is with 
the scholar subordinate, but is essential. Without it he is not yet man. 
Without it thought can never ripen into truth... .. Inaction is cowardice, 
but there can be no scholar without the heroic mind. The preamble of 
thought, the transition through which it passes from the unconscious to the 
conscious, is action. Only so much do I know as I have lived. Instantly we 
know whose words are loaded with life and whose not. [By the way: has 
anyone ever accused our philosophical analysts’ words of “being loaded 
with life?”] . .. The true scholar grudges every opportunity of action 
passed by as a loss of power .... 

Of course, he who put forth his total strength in fit actions has the 
richest return of wisdom .... 

The mind now thinks, now acts, and each fit reproduces the other 
. ... Character is higher than intellect. Thinking is the function. Living 
is the functionary .... Time shall teach him that the scholar loses no 
hour which the man lives.? 


But, was it not finally our own John Dewey who best showed up 
the viciousness of dividing thought from action? Have we relegated 
him to the position of ein sberwundener Standpunkt too soon? Certain 
it is that, as philosophers, we have not learned his lesson: not at least 
in such a way that it would be noticed. Perhaps, in this Dewey cen- 
tennial year, we could do worse than exhume him and learn once 
more to sit at his feet. It was Dewey who said: “Whenever philosophy 
has been taken seriously, it has always been assumed that it signified 


2Ralph Waldo Emerson in his Harvard Phi Beta Kappa Address of 1837, entitled, 
“The American Scholar;” reprinted in American Philosophic Addresses, ed. by 
Joseph L. Blau, New York, 1946: 159-162. 
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achieving a wisdom which would influence the conduct of life.” 
Dewey, certainly, was one philosopher who really practiced what he 
preached. His vast writings furnish incontestible proof of the fact that 
he not only could, but did occupy the “ivory tower” much of the time. 
But, by oth the use of his pen and multitudes of other actions he also 
demonstrated his thesis that thinking—yes, even philosophical think- 
ing—in the final analysis is for the sake of action, action being the 
end in view all the time. Goethe was not so far off when he said: “Im 
Anfang war die Tat!” 

Of course, political philosophy, even when it concerns itself with 
problems of international relations, can and should still remain phi- 
losophy! This is no plea for political philosophers to usurp the place 
and function of the political scientist. But the extent to which the 
philosopher fails to do his part as a political philosopher, to just that 
extent may the political scientist discover, after a while, that he is 
building his superstructure of political descriptions upon the absence 
of a theoretical foundation. For, whether or not the political scientist 
is aware of it, his presuppositions are philosophical. 

What is more: the careful political philosopher fairly promptly 
discovers that he is unable to get very far with political philosophy 
unless he has, as a necessary foundation for his political philosophy, a 
carefully thought-through and worked-out social philosophy—inasmuch 
as society not only long preceded political organization; but the latter 
is only a phase (although now a conspicuous and noisy one) in the 
encompanying patterns of social life. 

And the social philosopher, in turn, becomes almost at once aware 
of the fact that any social philosophy presupposes a philosophy of man 
and an intellectually achieved view of human nature. How—apart 
from appeal to external authority—anyone could seriously undertake a 
social philosophy without having come to terms with the problem 
of human nature, would be difficult to contemplate. For, a social 
philosophy contains normative as well as descriptive components. 

And a philosopher’s view of human nature at once manifests and 
in part depends upon his Weltanschauung, his view of life and the 
universe. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to add that one’s ethical convic- 
tions and commitments, in their turn, help to determine the nature 
of one’s Weltanschauung. There is here a reciprocal relationship. 

Who, except a philosopher, is fit for all these undertakings? And, 
if the philosopher fails at any one of these points, he not merely abdi- 


3John Dewey, Democracy and Education, p. 378. 
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cates his own essential duty as a philosopher, but must shoulder the 
major responsibility if—because of his failure to function properly— 
these undertakings are assumed by amateurs, if not, indeed, by charla- 
tans. I recognize, of course, that—from the point of view of today’s 
so-called “philosophers”’—anyone venturing to depart so far from 
linguistic analysis as to concern himself with a Weltanschauung is 
already a charlatan! 

The abdication of philosophy, therefore, implies something far 
more than merely the fact that one particular segment of society fails 
to carry out its function: it involves the surrender of social responsibility 
and the assumption (whether we acknowledge it or are even aware 
of it or not) of moral guilt. 

In 1946 Karl Jaspers had the courage to write and publish his 
famous philosophical monograph, Die Schuldfrage, in which he not 
merely examined the question of German guilt (for Nazism, for its 
atrocities, and for World War II), but excoriated the Germans for the 
part which millions of Germans—even more or less unwittingly—had 
played in those horrible years. I said: “many more or less un- 
wittingly. . . .” Can as much justification as this be found for our sins 
of omission? Can we, as philosophers, in seriousness, claim that we 
have abdicated our philosophical obligations “unwittingly?” And, if 
so, “with what confidence can we afterwards usurp that glorious 
title’* of “philosophers?” Someone, surely, should pen a new Die 
Schuldfrage and point the finger of accusation straight at us! 

But—I forgot. For, this has already been done, and done by one 
of the finest exemplars of humanity alive today: 

The time: more than 37 years ago, in January, 1922. 

The occasion: delivery of the Dale Memorial Lectures. 

The place: Mansfield College of Oxford University. 

The lecturer: one of the most famous men of the twentieth 
century. 

Here are a few excerpts from those lectures and from two later 
books from the pen of the same author (of 1923 and 1935, respectively) : 


It is clear now [remember this was as long ago as 1922] to everyone that 
the suicide of civilization is in progress. What yet remains of it is no 
longer safe... . 

. about the middle of the nineteenth century this mutual understanding 
and co-operation between ethical ideals and reality began to break down, 
and in the course of the next few decades it disappeared more and more 


*David Hume, Treatise of Human Nature, Book 1, Conclusion, par. 4. 
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completely. Without resistance, without complaint, civilization abdicated. 
Its ideas lagged behind, as though they were too exhausted to keep pace 
with it. How did this come about? 

The decisive element in the production of this result was philosophy’s 
renunciation of her duty .... 

Once philosophy had been an active worker producing universal con- 
victions about civilization . . . . Now, . . . she had become a mere science, 
which sifted the results of the historical and natural sciences, ... At the 
same time she became more and more absorbed in the study of her own 
past. Philosophy came to mean practically the history of philosophy. The 
creative spirit had left her. She became more and more a philosophy which 
contained no real thought. She reflected, indeed, on the results achieved by 
the individual sciences, but she lost the power of elemental thought . . . 

Rationalism, for all its simplicity, had been a working philosophy, but 
philosophy herself had now become, for all her insight, merely a pedantic 
philosophy of degenerates. She still played, indeed, some sort of role in 
schools and universities, but she had no longer any message for the great 
world . 

The ultimate vocation of philosophy is to be the guide and guardian 
of the general reason, and it was her duty, in the circumstances of the time, 
to confess to our world that ethical ideals were no longer supported by any 
general Weltanschauung, but were, till further notice, left to themselves, 
and must make their way in the world by their own innate power... 
She ought to have tried to give these ideals an independent existence by 
virtue of their own inner value and inner truth... . 

In the hour of peril the watchman who ought to have kept us awake 
was himself asleep... 5 


Thus—Albert Schweitzer, as long as 37 years ago! And the title 


of the chapter from which these passages have been taken; appro- 
priately: “How Philosophy is Responsible for the Collapse of Civili- 
zation!” 


And, just one year later (in 1923) Schweitzer published these 


words: 


What is there left of the achievement of our philosophy when it is stripped 
of its tinsel of learning? ... 

More and more [our philosophizing] found satisfaction in the handling 
of philosophic questions that were merely academic, and in expert mastery 
of philosophical technique... 

Our philosophy ... was always running uselessly round and round 
in acircle.... 

Our Western philosophy, if judged by its own latest pronouncements, 
is much naiver than we admit to ourselves, and we fail to perceive this only 


5Albert Schweitzer, The Decay and Restoration of Civilization (original ed’n, 
1923), 2nd English ed’n, London: A & C Black, 1947; chapter I, pp. 3-13. 
(Italics are mine.) 
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because we have acquired the art of expressing what ts simple in a pedantic 
6 
way. 


The question, whether or not Schweitzer—just because he does 
not happen to occupy a philosophy chair in some university—is a 
philosopher is entirely immaterial; just as it is also wholly beside the 
point what any among us may think of Schweitzer (I, for one, find it 
impossible to go all the way with Schweitzer.) The only question 
which should concern us is whether or not what Schweitzer—in these 
quotations—has been saying és true! And this would seem to be a matter 
of empirical fact! (But, once again, I almost forgot that, according to 
the “new philosophy,” philosophy no longer has any truck with ques- 
tions of “truth.”) And, if Schweitzer’s assertions do state the truth, 
our attempts to push them aside as coming from a “non-philosopher” 
do nothing at all to Schweitzer, but are witness only to our own wish- 
thinking in order to escape facing such unpleasant facts. 

Besides, Schweitzer stands by no means alone with his complaint. 
In a voice which now comes to us from the grave, one of the greatest 
literary figures of the twentieth century, Thomas Mann, laments: 


The past half-century has witnessed a regression of humanity, a chilling 
atrophy of culture, a frightening decrease in civility, decency, sense of jus- 
tice, loyalty, and faith, and of the most elementary trustworthiness. Two 
world wars, breeding brutality and rapacity, have catastrophically lowered 
the intellectual and moral level (the two are inseparable) and left behind 
a state of disorder which is a poor safeguard against the plunge into a third 
war that would end everything. Rage and fear, unreasoning hatred, panicky 
terror, and a wild lust for persecution ride mankind .... Awaiting the 
coming ruin without the courage to call in intelligence—has not this ten- 
dency and this danger to humanity reached its peak today?? 


How does this plaint differ from Schweitzer’s? And is it not 
revealing that both men seem to think that the major reason for 
mankind’s plight lies in the abdication of intelligence? The time was 
when the use and application of intelligence seemed to be of interest 
to philosophers. But I admit that this was before grammar and 
linguistics came to usurp philosophy’s functions. 

This is the moment too when even politicians and statesmen seem 
to realize what basically ails us; when an Adlai Stevenson tells us 


®Albert Schweitzer, Civilization and Ethics (originally publ. in 1923), 3rd Eng- 
lish ed’n, London, A & C Black, 1946; pp. ix-xiii. (/talics are mine.) 
7Thomas Mann, Last Essays (Knopf, New York, 1959), pp. 93, 140. (Italics 


are mine.) 
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that “perhaps for the first time in the world, choice, not means, ends, 
not instruments, are decisive.”* And Botanist Paul B. Sears says: 
“Modern society seems incalculably rich in means, impoverished in 
ends.”” Yet this is the very moment that our philosophers turn over- 
whelmingly to methodology, means, instrumentality and the game of 
analyzing and playing with words. What is more: not satisfied with 
such betrayal of their mission im fact, they blatantly announce that 
“choices” and “ends” are the objects of mere emotional drive; and 
that philosophy, therefore, cannoi be concerned with them. Is it any 
wonder that, when philosophy thus abdicates, politicians, and natural 
scientists find it necessary to rush in to try to fill the resulting vacuum? 

Writing under the title, “Physical Law and Moral Choice,” it is, as 
a matter of fact, a natural scientist who blurts out with the statement 
that “... it is clear enough that the fundamental problems of mankind 
are no longer technological. . . .” Of course, this is not news to anyone 
except to Congress, the Pentagon, and . . . philosophers! Dr. Sears 
goes on to say: 


... these ave moral problems, using that term in its broad and classic 
sense. But morality today involves a responsible relationship toward the 
laws of the natural world of which we are inescapably a part... . 

The applications of science must be guided, managed, controlled, ac- 
cording to ethical and aesthetic principles and in the light of our most 
profound understanding. Unfortunately we cannot set up an equation to 
show that because a thing is possible, it is necessarily wise and proper. If 
we could it might simplify matters... . 

An astute student of cultural processes . . . would be likely to note 
the distintegration of value systems, which, whatever their limitations, have 
always exerted a stabilizing effect on human societies . . . . 

Granting freely that science has frightfully disturbed the orderly world 
of the humanist, the latter has not, in my judgment, risen to the full oppor- 
tunities that are his .... 

Values are the business of the humanities, and values clearly determine 
the direction of human effort .. . . People shape their values in accordance 
with their notions of the kind of universe they believe themselves to be 
living in.... 

Personally I am far less interested in guessing how thickly mankind 
can be amassed on this planet and still survive than I am in the optimum 
quality of existence of those who do. \t is on this tssue that the humanist 
must not desert us. We need his tempered judgment, his knowledge of great 
human achievement, his sensitive awareness of the creative human spirit 

SAdlai Stevenson, in his article, “Politics and Morality,” The Saturday Review, 
Feb. 7, 1959, p. 13. (italics are mine.) 

%In his article, “The Steady State: Physicai Law and Moral Choice,” in The Key 
Reporter, January 1959, p. 3. 
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to help us understand what, indeed, constitutes the good life. Doubtless this 
is an issue that can never be completely settled, but with each step that 
clarifies it, we shall have more guidance in our quest for a worthy goal.'® 


Thus the botanist has turned philosopher—because philosophers 
have abdicated their rightful functions: of working in value-theory, 
ethics and mankind’s pressing moral problems. 

I invite you to listen next to the words of two “philosopher’s 
philosophers.” In 1941, John Dewey commented on “ .. . the road it 
[i.c., philosophy] has been following,” and described it as “a road 
which demonstrably has led to a dead end, where virtuosity of aca- 
demic technique may flourish, but which cannot save philosophy from 
the sterility that is the Dead Sea fruit of academicism.”" 

But, then, Dewey was, after all, only an instrumentalist or neo- 
pragmatist. And, what is more, by 1941, being 82, he was just too old 
to be able to see, let alone appreciate the “new philosophy.” 

Very well, then, I shall call as next witness for the prosecution not 
merely a “philosopher’s philosopher,” and one who is still very much 
alive (and can, therefore, still defend himself, should he so desire), 
but who was himself one of the very founders of the philosophical 
movement which has now brought us the so-called “new philosophy” 
concerned with linguistics and the analysis of language. Here are the 
words and the (quite recent) judgment of none other than Bertrand 
Russell: 


If the philosophical doctrine [of Wittgenstein’s Philosophical Investiga- 
tions| is true, philosophy is, at best, a slight help to lexicographers, and, at 
worst, an tdle tea-table amusement... . 

. we are now told that it is not the world that we are to try to 
understand but only sentences . . 


There is a curious suggestion, . . . that the world of language can be 
quite divorced from the world of fact... . 

The desire to understand the world is, they think, an outdated folly .. . 

I should have supposed it incredible that there could be philosophers 
who would deny that an empirical proposition must owe whatever claim to 
truth it deserves to some relation to one or more facts. The nature of the 
relation may be difficult to define, but that some relation is involved can 
only be denied by those who have got themselves so befogged in philosophy 
that they have forgotten even what is completely evident... . 


10Paul B. Sears, in an article, “The Steady State: Physical Law and Moral Choice,” 
op. cit., pp. 2/3. (Italics are mine.) 


Uohn Dewey, in “The Philosophy of Whitehead,” in Paul A. Schilpp (ed.), 
The Philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead (1941), p. 649. 
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. the new philosophy seems to me to have abandoned, without 
necessity, that grave and important task which philosophy, throughout the 
ages, has hitherto pursued. Philosophers from Thales onwards have tried 
to understand the world ....1 cannot feel that the new philosophy is 
carrying on this tradition. It seems to concern itself, not with the world 
and our relation to it, but only with the different ways in which silly people 
can say silly things. If this is all that philosophy has to offer, I cannot think 
that it is a worthy subject of study.!2 


Evidently Russell has reached the point where he is ready to 
disown his abortive offspring. He has obviously grown tired of a 
philosophy which, for the sake of a punctiliously and technically 
correct methodology, no longer has anything to philosophize about— 
except its own method. 


It is interesting, moreover, to note that few of today’s greatest 
living scientists are either willing or ready to cast their lot with this 
so-called “new philosophy.” Many, for example, have tried their best 
to make a logical positivist out of the great Einstein. But Einstein him- 
self had something to say on this subject. In a letter, dated May 19, 
1953, replying to an invitation of mine to contribute a critical essay 
to our projected Carnap-volume (in the L.L.Ph.), he wrote as follows: 


Dear Mr. Schilpp: 


It is a good idea to devote a volume in your series to Carnap’s life- 
work. But I cannot accede to your request. For I have dealt with this slippery 
material only whenever my own problems made it absolutely necessary. 
But even then I studied little of its literature; so that I would not be able 
to do justice to this swarm of incessantly twittering positivistic birdies. 
What I have thought about it independently I have repeatedly put on paper 
and published (already too much!). 

Entre nous | think that the positivistic nag, which originally appeared 
so fresh and frisky, after the refinements which it had of necessity to under- 
go, has become a somewhat miserable skeleton and has become addicted to 
a fairly dried-up pettyfoggery. In its youthful days it nourished itself on 
the weaknesses of its opponents. Now it has become respectable and finds 
itself in the difficult position of having to make a go of its existence under 
its own power, the poor thing." 


12Bertrand Russell, in his chapter on “Philosophical Analysis” (actually a review 
of J. O. Urmson’s book, Philosophical Analysts) in My Philosophical Develop- 
ment (Simon and Schuster, New York, 1959), pp. 217, 219, 220, 230. (Italics, 
except for one word, are mine.) 


13Albert Einstein in a personal letter to the present writer, dated May 19, 1953; 
my translation. 
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19. Mai, 1955. 


Lieber Herr Schilpp ! 

Es ist ein guter Gedanke, einen Band Ihrer Sammlung der 
Lebensarbeit von Carnap Zu widmen. Aber ich kann Ihrer 
aufforderung nicht Folge leisten. Ich habe mich naemlich 
mit dieser schluepfrigen Materie jeweilen nur dann auseinander- 
gesetzt, wenn es meine eigenen Probleme dringend noetig 
machten. Aber auch dann habe ich nur wenig Literatur 
studiert, sodass ich dem Schwarm unablaessig zwitschernder 
positivistischer Voegelchen nicht gerecht werden konnte. 

Was ich mir celbststaendig tiberlegt habe, habe ich schon 
wiederholt zu Papier gebracht und veréffentlicht (schon zu 
viel ! ). 

Unter uns denke ich, dass der urspriinglich frisch und 
musper erscheinende positivistische Gaul, nach den Lauterunen, 
die er notgedrungen durchgemacht hat, ein etwas irmliches 
Gerippe geworden ist und einer giemlich vertrockneten 

Rabulistik sich verschrieben hat. In seinen jugendlichen 
Tagen hat er sich von dem Schwichen der Gegner ernahrt. 
Nun ist er respektabel geworden und in der schwierigen 


~8€, seine Existenz aus eigener Kraft fristen zu missen, 
der arme. 
Mit besten Grussen, 


Ihr 


Facsimile reproduction of Professor Einstein’s letter of May 19, 1953, given in 
translation in the accompanying text (cf. Footnote 13). 
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After such straight-forward language our “incessantly twittering posi- 
tivistic birdies” had better give up presuming any longer on the revered 
name of Albert Einstein! 

Nor will it do—as some of our philosophers seem to have sug- 
gested—that we turn these problems over to the social scientists. For, 
in their very aim of being as nearly as possible “scieutific” even in the 
areas of psychology and of the social sciences, they have—at least 
precisely to the extent to which they are scientific—limited themselves 
to pure description. And, to this extent, the whole realm of values as 
normative is quite beyond their ken (as, indeed, most of them, in their 
most honest moods, readily admit). 

Where, then, do values fall? If both, the natural and the social 
sciences wash their hands of having any truck with value-theory, who 
is going to work in this field, if philosophers, too, refuse to be con- 
cerned with it? 

Is it really the case that philosophy can concern itself only with 
what is not valuable? Or, if our so-called “philosophers” claim that 
their work of analysis, semantics and linguistics is valuable, how do 
they know that it is valuable, so long as they will have nothing to do 
with any realm of normative value-theory ? 

No one, to my knowledge, has claimed that value-theory is simple 
or easy. Perhaps axiology requires, if not blood, then at least “sweat 
and tears.” Certainly some—though all too few—recent books in the 
field would indicate as much; as for example, the two recent symposia 
edited by Ray Lepley. 

As a matter of fact, fifteen representative scholars in art, anthro- 
pology, biology, economics, medicine, occidental and oriental philoso- 
phy, physics, psychology, psychiatry, sociology and theology have 
recently actually managed to agree—believe it or not!—on the highest 
human values as being those of love, truth, beauty, and self-realiza- 
tion.’* Certainly hardly a new discovery, this, in any case! But, the 
participants in this symposium are hopelessly divided in the answers 
they give to the question, why these values are good. At this point we 
get everything, from a suggestion of a mere arbitrary choice and 
postulation at one extreme to grounding these values in the very nature 
of reality at the other. 


141n New Knowledge in Human Values, edited by Abraham H. Maslow, New 
York, 1959. Among the contributors are such scholars as Allport, Bronowski, 
Fromm, Margenau, Sorokin, Suzuki, and Tillich. 
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Despite such great diversity of points of view, two facts seem to be 
worthy of note. 

First is the fact that—inasmuch as philosophers as such seem to 
have abdicated their function as axiologists—the recognized need for 
critical analysis of their field and of its problems is so great that 
scholars in the natural, social, and applied sciences find it necessary 
to jump into the breach. The field cannot be let go by default. 

Our second observation must be discussed in two parts. There is 
(a) the fact that each of the 15 discussions sooner or later finds that 
it has to come to terms with the question of either the origin of or 
the criteria for value-judgments or both; and (b) the most disconcert- 
ing fact that the actual use made of value-judgments simply cannot 
wait for the solution of the theoretical problems posed by (a). That 
is to say, inasmuch as value-judgments are constantly made—both by 
individuals and by various social groups—and inasmuch as the use 
made of those judgments bodes good or ill to individuals and even 
to all humanity, the application of value-judgments in every area of 
human relationships and interests cannot afford to wait until axiologists 
will finally be able to come to an agreement in theory. 

This fact confronts even the willing philosophical axiologist with a 
dilemma, and with a dilemma, moreover, which forces him to tackle 
both horns of the dilemma at the same time: 

(1) As a true philosopher he cannot give up pursuing the theoreti- 
cal aspects (or sides) of the problem. 

(2) But, as a citizen of the world he must at the same time be will- 
ing to undertake the application of value-judgments to the actual— 
and more particularly to the crucial—problems which face mankind 
today: in economics, in politics, in race-relations and in international 
relations. Were he to await universal agreement—even among _phi- 
losophers—on the issues of basic axiological theory, not only he himself 
but probably all mankind would be wiped out long before such a 
Utopian solution could (rightfully) be expected. Indeed, if such an 
event could ever happen! 

Let not our analysts and positivists crow too loudly at this point. 
For the so-called “scandal of philosophy,” viz., the eternal disagree- 

ments among philosophers themselves, applies to the analysts and 
positivists also, inasmuch as they too are unable to agree among 
themselves. 

Certainly philosophers will continue to “disagree.” And it is 
natural that they should do so. (Few of my listeners—if, indeed, any— 
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may agree with what is being said here this evening.) But, can there 
really be any disagreement among us on the proposition that our— 
both individual and social—application of value-judgments cannot 
wait for any final solution of value-theory? 

The only practical problem confronting us, then, would seem to 
be: shall we permit our value-judgments to be made on the basis of 
mere thoughtless and uninformed wish-thinking and pure emotional 
reactions, or shall we, as philosophers, be deeply concerned that first, 
our own value-judgments shall, as nearly as possible, be made on the 
basis of known (and knowable) facts and as intelligently and reason- 
ably as possible; and, secondly, that we make our influence felt in 
the societies of which we are a part so that the value judgments made 
by the people at large shall also be as much as possible on the basis 
of factual information and as intelligently as possible? Do we, or do 
we not have both versonal as well as social responsibilities along 
such lines? Certainly Einstein and a vast host of nuclear physicists 
seem to think that they do have such responsibilities. On what grounds, 
then, do we think that we have none? I for one can think of only 
one answer to this question which makes some sort of sense. Namely, 
that we have abdicated as lovers both of wisdom and of humanity. 

Almost ten years ago Einstein wrote: 

To our generation has come the possibility of making the most fateful 

decision in the recorded history of the human race. By an act of the collec- 

tive will, we can assure that this great and painful achievement [of nuclear 


fission] of man’s intellect, instead of turning upon that mankind, may be 
secured for the benefit of future generations.!° 


Would we really and seriously maintain that, as philosophers, we 
must stand helplessly at the sidelines while others make “the most 
fateful decision in recorded history?” Does “the collective will,” upon 
which Einstein calls here, have to be one totally unguided and even 
uninstructed by philosophical wisdom? Are philosophers so far above 
the noise of battle that the fate of mankind is in no sense any of our 
concern? And, more especially so when the raucous and thoughtless 
masses seem able to see any real and ultimate solution of today’s 
conflict between East and West only in recourse to total nuclear war, 
i.e., in—to put it minimally—the total destruction of human civiliza- 
tion. The freedom of 24, million West Berliners is certainly both 
important and precious. But is it really more so than the lives of 400 


15 Albert Einstein in an article, “Most Fateful Decision in Recorded History,” 
in Motive, vol. X, No. 2, (November, 1949) p. 36. 
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plus millions of peoples on both sides of the Iron Curtain? If this is 
rational, reasonable thinking, it is a strange concept and use of reason. 
Should philosophers pay no attention to such misuse of “reason”? 

The possibility—if not, indeed, the likelihood—of human annihila- 
tion, certainly, is a problem so transcendently urgent that—precisely 
because the solution may be far from obvious or even simple—the 
philosopher should feel an inner compulsion to concern himself with 
it. And this not merely gua citizen, but as one who, precisely as 
philosopher, is peculiarly qualified to bring to bear upon this problem 
his tutored mind, his well trained reflective thought processes, his 
controlled insights, and his ability to look at the human predicament 
not merely from the provincial point of view of national self-interest 
but rather s#b specie aeternitatis. 

True enough: the philosopher may not have the answers. Is this a 
good reason for not pointing out directions and possible consequences 
to result from different courses of action? 

Most philosophers seem to shrink back from being propagandists 
as from the plague. This attitude seems to me to be nothing short of 
hypocritical. It is difficult for me to think of any more effective philo- 
sophical propaganda than that waged for years now by the logical 
empiricists and Oxford analysts—for their point of view and methods! 
If it is legitimate for philosophers to be propagandists for grammar, 
linguistics and analysis, why is it so bad to engage in propaganda for 
saving the human race from destroying itself? Is it bad philosophy to 
urge men to use their native intelligence in place of nationalistic 
passions? 

It is not a matter of advocating the particular solutions preferred 
by this, that, or the other philosopher. But it is a matter of getting 
men to think about the transcendently urgent human problems, and 
to get them to think comprehensively, reflectively, critically. It is not 
acceptance I am advocating, but the aid of philosophic kind of thinking 
to help men to achieve their own reasonable and rational solutions. 

It was in 1935 that Whitehead posted a warning against what he 
called “The Fallacy of the Perfect Dictionary.” 

It is here, [he wrote], that the phiiosopher, as such, parts company with 

the scholar. The scholar investigates human thought and achievement, 

armed with a dictionary. He is the main support of civilized thought. Apart 
from scholarship, you may be moral, religious, and delightful. But you are 
not wholly civilized. You lack power of delicate accuracy of expression. 

It is obvious that the philosopher needs scholarship, just as he needs 
science. But both science and scholarship are subsidiary weapons for 
philosophy. 
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The Fallacy of the Perfect Dictionary divides philosophers into two 
schools, namely, the ‘Critical School’ which repudiates speculative philoso- 
phy, and the ‘Speculative School’ which includes it. The Critical School 
confines itself to verbal analysis within the limits of the dictionary. The 
Speculative School appeals to direct insight, and endeavors to indicate its 
meanings by further appeal to situations which promote such specific in- 
sights. It then enlarges the dictionary. The divergence between the schools 
is the quarrel between safety and adventure. 


Which is another way of saying that, often, it is difficult, if not, 
indeed, impossible to express new insights with literal precision in the 
existing language: the existing bottles of language are burst by new 
wine not merely in poetry, but also in speculative insight. By contrast, 
as my colleague, Dr. Browning, puts it, “The habits of contemporary 
analysis are at best devoted parasitically to what is already achieved 
in expression; and at worst, these habits place a marked inhibitory 
hand upon creativity.” It was not for naught, therefore, that Plato 
resorted to myth. It is quite possible—indeed, very likely—that wisdom 
may come in the form of myth before it can be expressed in literal 
pedantry. 

Is it, then, the case that we have to play with mathematical symbols 
for the sake of precision while we risk annihilation because—despite 
all our linguistics, grammar and symbolism—we have nothing to 
communicate and, if we had, we do not wish to communicate with 
people whose ideas differ from our own? Forty-two years ago John 
Dewey answered this question in a memorable passage, as follows: 


There are human difficulties of an urgent, deep-seated kind which may be 
clarified by reflection, . . . philosophic thinking is caught up in the actual 
course of events, . . . philosophy 1s vision, imagination, reflection ... ina 
complicated and perverse world, action which is not informed with vision, 
imagination, and reflection, is more likely to increase confusion and con- 
flict than to straighten things out... . PAilosophy recovers itself when tt 
ceases to be a device for dealing with the problems of philosophers and 
becomes a method, cultivated by philosophers, for dealing with the prob- 
lems of men 7 


Which is to say that we as philosophers have a task, a very im- 
portant, in fact, crucial task: to get men to think instead of merely 
reacting. To help men realize that “the thinking animal” (Julian 
Huxley) not merely distinguishes man from the rest of the animal 


Alfred North Whitehead, Modes of Thought (1938), pp. 235£. (Italics are 
mine.) 


‘Zohn Dewey, Creative Intelligence (New York, 1917), p. 65. (Italics are mine.) 
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kingdom, but also that the exigencies of the present world-situation 
are such that careful factual analysis and even more careful logical 
analysis and reflective thought are required, if man is to be kept from 
destroying himself. That neither the so-called “practical” politician 
nor the so-called idealistic statesman are actually practical enough. That 
the problems which mankind faces, all along the line—from the rela- 
tions between capital, management and labor, race-relations, political 
problems, to the relationships between the so-called democracies of the 
West with the so-called communistic peoples of the East—will not 
yield either to idle wish-thinking or to heroic make-believe, neither 
to political chicanery nor to international brow-beating or intrigue, 
but require the very best rational intelligence of which man is capable. 
An intelligence which is not merely solidly grounded in the realms 
of personal, social, economic and international facts; but, which in 
addition, knows where it is going, because it has—in careful rational 
reflection and on the basis of good will (Kant)—developed a phi- 
losophy of life worthy of man and worthy of the dignity of human 
personality. Who, except the philosopher, is capable of meeting such 
requirements—IF HE WILL? Whether or not he wills—this decision 
each one of us will have to make for himself. One thing, however, is 
certain: the philosopher who fails mankind at this point has failed— 
no matter wherein else he may have succeeded. For, to the extent that 
we fail here, it is not merely philosophy which will fail, but man- 
kind itself. 
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Philosophic Sense and Mystic Sensibility* 


ABRAHAM KAPLAN 


I. 


Almost a half century ago Bertrand Russell wrote a famous essay 
on Mysticism and Logic in which he began by pointing out that the 
greatest philosophies are those which express both a scientific and a 
mystic impulse, or, as I shall call them, both sense and sensibility. 
Since that time, in the English-speaking world at any rate—and in- 
creasingly now in Asia as well—philosophy has been almost entirely an 
expression of sense alone. Our canons of philosophical style have 
been G. E. Moore and Principia Mathematica, Mind and the Journal 
of Symbolic Logic. We have schooled ourselves to make our writing 
studied rather than learned, our thought urban rather than urbane. 
We men of sense—let me share the honors!—have acquired more and 
more of a quality of remoteness in our philosophizing, if not down- 
right dreariness! As for Aristotle’s account of the beginnings of philoso- 
phy, we leave awe to the priests and wonder to the physicists. What 
remains is either a branch of mathematics or a preoccupation with the 
muddles that these extra-philosophical emotions get us into, muddles 
that are to be resolved by restoring words to their ordinary uses. I do 
not claim that such an enterprise accomplishes nothing. Yet it is worth 
recalling what Wittgenstein said of his own Tractatus: that its value 
lies in showing how little has been done when the problems with 
which it deals have been solved. It appears that what survived the 
Tractatus is only its sense and not its sensibility. 

But sense, we have been told again and again, is the indispensable 
tool of philosophizing, and the conscientious practitioner must perfect 
his instruments. Thereby we fall victims to what might be called the 
ordinal fallacy—first this, then that: first I will achieve power, then 
use it for the public good; first I will acquire adequate knowledge, 
then embark on moral action; first I will master my medium, then I 
will find something to say in it. Why should a pattern succeed in 
philosophy that fails daily in politics, art, and morals? Zen might very 
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well reproach us: You sweep out the dirt, but you never let go of the 
broom. While the belletrists who are doing what the public identifies 
as philosophy are vulnerable to our critique of their sense, are we not 
equally vulnerable to their aspersions on our sensibility? “Tic tic, tic 
with his little iambics, while Homer and Whitman roared in the pines.” 

A naturalistic mysticism seems to me important for modern 
philosophy as a way of restoring our faded sensibility without a sac- 
rifice on the part of sense. It is not a matter of the form of expression 
but of the style of thought. Philosophical thought can emphasize the 
sameness in different things, or differences in the same things. The 
former is justified because any difference may lose its significance in 
another context, and the latter because no context can exhaust the 
possibilities of significant difference. The one leads to metaphysics 
because it attempts to generalize “being” as though it were a universal 
attribute. The other leads to mysticism because no proposition can 
consist only of logically proper names. The extreme of sense is ration- 
alism, a systemically abstract metaphysics; and the extreme of sensi- 
bility, mysticism, construed as a pure radical empiricism. Sense and 
sensibility may be felt as pushes toward the two poles between which 
philosophy must move. Philosophic sense is the impulse which ex- 
presses itself as the love of wisdom rather than of folly; sensibility is 
what makes it human love rather than merely simian curiosity. But 
is it in fact possible to make philosophic sense of mystic sensibility? 


Ii. 


If only the mystics did not deal in mysteries! For it is not their 
business. It is what we do not yet know that is mysterious; the mys- 
tical lies in what we know or it is nowhere. Occult powers and prin- 
cipalities are as remote from mysticism as from nature itself. There is, 
of course, a tradition of occultism with which mysticism has become 
entangled. The occult is traceable, however, not to mysticism, but 
to a metaphysics of transcendent parallelism: there is a realm of Reality, 
parallel to that of nature and experience, of which the latter is a 
reflection, if we have the eye to see it and the wit to understand it. 
Mysticism involved in such a metaphysics I call shadow mysticism, 
its teaching a kind of esoteric geometrical optics by which the Source 
of all Light may be inferred from experienced darkness. The world 
of nature becomes a texture of symbols, with allegory the only mode 
of symbolization. Shadow mysticism is obscurantist because no diction- 
ary can be provided for the interpretation of its symbols—what is 
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allegorized is by definition outside the range of possible experience. 

What could be more obscure, however, than the renunciation of 
symbols altogether? And every mystic relapses at last into silence. 
Often he believes that the Word is charged with divinity; it shares in 
God’s work of creation, and woe to him who speaks it lightly! But 
may it not be that we ourselves share this belief in verbal magic with 
our demand that everything be put into words? We want the name of 
the demon so as to have him in our power, and call obscurantist what 
we resent as a threatening secrecy. For the Tao that is spoken is indeed 
seldom the true Tao: the power of the word corrupts as much as 
any other species of power. What is public becomes institutionalized 
and betrays the private vision of the good. 

Shadow mysticism defends its silence with a metaphysical seman- 
tics of unspeakability. The Source is one, but speech, as discursive, 
demands pluralities. Thus language moves among shadows, and 
stands in the way of grasping the substance. But the recourse to silence 
may be justified on a more modest basis. Whether or not there are 
limits to language, there is no doubt that every language has its limita- 
tions. There may be no Unspeakable in principle, but there are surely 
unspeakables in practice. The silence of the mystic may after all be 
of a familiar kind, put to an unfamiliar use. Ordinary silence is a 
part of ordinary language. There is the silence of groping for expres- 
sion, but there is also the silence that is itself expressive. Mystic silence 
need not be prejudged as a transcendent category. The mystic may 
plead the Fifth Amendment and yet have nothing to hide. 

On the question of obscurantism it is tempting to hold that what 
seems obscure is only poetic. The mystic quality of experience, like 
the esthetic, arises precisely when experience is felt to be other than 
humdrum and ordinary; what more natural than that it cannot find 
expression in ordinary language? Unfortunately, ‘poetic’ has ceased 
to be an explanatory category of semantic analysis—if ever it was so. 
Like ‘God’ for our fathers, it is often a name only for the beginning 
of ignorance. There is still in some quarters today a touching faith 
that when discourse is assigned to the domain of the poetic a Higher 
Power will answer for its logic. The speech of the mystic is especially 
not “emotive”, if this is understood as contrasting with cognitive, 
referential, or rational. 

The point in calling the language of the mystic “poetic” is to 
make relevant the categories of the pragmatic analysis of language; 
and this is no small merit. For one thing, it prepares us for the 
recognition that mystic utterances may have other uses than the form- 
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ulation and communication of truths. If the statement of a Zen master 
is incomprehensible to us, we need not conclude either that it is non- 
sense or else that it expresses a profundity too deep for the shallow, 
pragmatic, Western mind. The master may be making the statement 
simply to try to get his hearers to stop talking their kind of nonsense, 
and to stop living it too (or is that too poetic an expression?). A dark 
saying may simply be one that is not meant to be looked through— 
and, of course, when we realize this we see through it at once. 

More generally, such an approach to the mystic’s language en- 
courages us to take seriously the idea that semantics is after all an 
abstraction from pragmatics: meaning derives from use, signification 
from significance. The point to what I am saying is that there is 
always a point to what people say. Indeed, to speak of “what” is said 
is itself a misleading way of speaking, to which we are drawn by the 
transitiveness of semantic and epistemic verbs. The grammatical ob- 
ject is made by man, not God. Denotation or reference belongs to the 
world, but sense or signification is a fiction, unless it is seen as a 
construction from language behavior. What the mystic, (or anyone 
else) is saying is a matter of what he is up to in saying it. 

It is not a question of mentalistic intentions, but of situational 
functions. The locus of every meaning is a context of action; its being 
is in being used. This familiar tenet of pragmatism is the great modern 
British rediscovery: language is a transaction in which something gets 
done. They would say: it is more like taking the dog for a walk than 
snapping on his leash, or perhaps, more like scratching up the flowers 
than sniffing at the flower-bed. Indeed, the British seem to treat lan- 
guage itself as something of a performing dog. Broad may have been 
quite right that “all good fallacies go to America when they die, where 
they are resuscitated as discoveries of the local professors.” But it 
seems that thereafter they return to England to enjoy a second child- 
hood. 

In sum, we understand language because we understand the 
speaker. Language behavior is purposive behavior: we grasp meanings 
when we fathom purposes—not as antecedents of action but as em- 
bodied zn action. But to understand a human being is no simple matter, 
and calls into play all the human faculties of sympathy and imagination. 
Fully to understand another is in some sort to be that other: the deep- 
seated mechanisms of identification and introjection are as much 
involved in the use of language as is the cerebral mastery of lexicon 
and syntax. They are less important for the language of science, of 
course, than for the language of the mystic. But they are nowhere 
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negligible: a logically perfect language, so-called, could be used only 
by a logically perfect being, with nothing of humanity in him. For 
man, communication depends on communion. At bottom, we speak 
only to ourselves; but by the power of speech, there is nothing that 
we cannot take into ourselves and make our own. To read poetry a 
man must be something of a poet, and he becomes more of a poet in 
the reading. The mystic may grow more intelligible as we approach 
him. 

If we call the language of mysticism poetic we condemn it for 
obscurity only as we find poetry itself obscure. But a poem is not an 
unclear way of saying what its prose paraphrase says clearly; if the 
poetry comes off, it is as clear as it can be. When Eliot has Prufrock 
exclaim, “It is impossible to say just what I mean! But as if a magic 
lantern threw the nerves in patterns on a screen .. .” we know just 
what Eliot means. Philosophical clarity is not limited to what can 
be transmitted as a pattern of black and white dots of sufficiently 
small grain on a sufficiently large screen. Meanings are not yet ana- 
lysable into the bits of information theory; it is surely most unphiloso- 
phical to base present understanding on what we think we may be 
able to know in an indefinite future. 

We may all agree that what can be said at all can be said clearly— 
but it is not yet clear what we all agree on. For there are many modes 
of saying, and each has its own sort of clarity (and obscurity, too). Is 
there more than one way of skinning the cat, but only one way of 
speaking clearly about it? For my part, I am inclined to think that 
the affirmative answer is no more than a dogma, the dogma of literal- 
ism. Most of us have found occasion to distinguish between symbols 
and signals, presentational and discursive signs, metaphorical and 
literal expressions, natural idioms and conventional ones. The dogma 
of literalism supposes the first member of each pair to be always 
replacable by the second, without loss of meaning. But what if meta- 
phors can only be paraphrased, and not translated? Is every figurative 
expression in its own nature obscure? Surely not, or how would we 
be able to distinguish a poor paraphrase from a good one? 

Whatever else may be said about mysticism, it cannot be con- 
demned out of hand as nothing but obscurantism. There #s, I think, a 
source of darkness as well as light in the transcendent metaphysics of 
shadow mysticism. But not all mystics share this metaphysics. In any 
case, there is some point in what the mystic says—a point that we can 
see in as mundane a perspective as the most earthbound among us 
might demand. But to get the point may require considerable energies 
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at both ends of the channel of communication, a mode of interpreta- 
tion which is as imaginative, novel, and creative as are the uses to 
which the communication is being put. 


Il. 


Whatever meaning there may be in mysticism, is there any truth 
in it? Does the interpretation of its poetic language yield any cog- 
nitive content? 

The study of comparative mysticism discloses striking cross-cul- 
tural commonalities. There must be something in it, if mystics in so 
many different times and places say the same thing. Yes, but is this 
something a common recognition of an objective truth, or is it only 
the expression of common human needs and common psychic mech- 
anisms? The psychogenic argument has been a compelling one. There 
is no doubt that powerful unconscious forces are operative in the lower 
depths of the mystic experience. In recent years various drugs have 
also been shown to be capable of producing at least related phenomena. 
The mystic experience is widely held to be the product of a psycho- 
pathic state of emotional or sensory excitation. In this perspective, the 
question of truth scarcely arises: can there any good thing come out 
of Nazareth? 

Yet all experiences, including those of veridical cognition, have 
their neurological and psychological conditions. What is it but the 
most arrant genetic fallacy to reject the cognitive claim because of the 
humble origins of the claimant? The frequency of erotic symbolism 
in mystic literature suggests an etiology of repressed sexuality; but the 
scientific interest may similarly spring from a transposed sexual 
curiosity. The mystic is charged with having regressed to the undiffer- 
entiated pleasures of the infantile fantasy of omnipotence, in a condi- 
tion prior to the formation of the critical and realistic ego. But if the 
mystic experience in fact yields insight into an important truth, then 
it marks, not a regression, but an enhancement of ego functions. The 
question must not be begged. In particular, we must not restrict 
a priori the range of experiences taken as the basis for our analysis 
of cognition, then use that analysis to show that what we excluded 
has no cognition in it. 

Occasionally mystics, especially of the variety corrupted by occult- 
ism, make statements of a straightforwardly cognitive kind, and these 
are usually not only false, but absurdly so—not much different from 
the nitrous oxide revelation of William James that “the universe is 
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pervaded by the smell of petroleum.” But when the statements are 
not factual in a plain everyday sense, the question arises, not whether 
they are true, but whether they are cognitive at all. The claim that 
mystic truth must be experienced to be recognized courts the danger 
of shielding it from falsification so effectively that it removes it from 
possible verification as well. Yet this is a danger only, not itself a 
logical fatality. In all verification conditions are laid down on the 
training of the verifier, the instruments to be used, and their proper 
employment. In the verification of mysticism, the issue is not the mere 
existence of such conditions, but whether they are such as to insulate 
cognitive claims from empirical falsification. 

The difficulty is that verification must allow for indirect as well 
as direct experience of what is claimed to be the case. The factuality 
of what enters into any one experience is certified by the connections 
between that experience and all the rest—past or future, our own or 
others’. But if the object of mystic experience is wholly other, no such 
connections can be established. The transcendental pose which has 
brought mysticism into such disrepute belongs, however, only to 
shadow mysticism. Mysticism can also take up a naturalistic stance, 
and construe the mystic as a possible quality of all experience rather 
than as experience sui generis which is mysteriously non-empirical. In 
that conception there is no mystery but simply a self-contradiction. A 
naturalist may view the mystic experience as he does the artistic: not 
as an occasion marking the ingression of a transcendent form of Beauty, 
but as an experience of esthetic quality at home in the things of 
this world. 

But if mysticism is indeed comparable to the experience of esthetic 
quality, how can it be cognitive? For in that case it is, in the current 
idiom, the apprehension of a value, not a fact, and embodies attitudes 
rather than beliefs. “Mysticism is to be commended as an attitude 
towards life,” Russell has said, “not as a creed about the world. The 
metaphysical creed . . . is a mistaken outcome of the emotion, although 
this emotion, as coloring and informing all other thoughts and feel- 
ings, is the inspirer of whatever is best in man.” He may be right that 
the metaphysical beliefs are only an outcome of emotion; but I am 
interested here in all those “other thoughts”—thoughts about the world 
as experienced—which mysticism “colors” and “informs.” Coloration 
may be a matter only of the outer form of expression; but surely, as 
informing thought, the attitude enters also into the content of the 
belief. Why else is mysticism “to be commended as an attitude towards 
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life” if it does not bear fruit in experience? And how could it do so if 
it did not rest on or point to some facts or truths about life? 

For an empiricist, the domain of the cognitive must be coextensive 
with the range of what can be learned: we know only what experience 
has taught us, and what experience teaches we cognize. Now attitudes, 
and even purely emotional responses, are learned; what is cognitive is 
that they are appropriate to the situations we have learned to respond 
to with them. The feeling answers to a fact or else it is, as we say, 
groundless and unwarranted. And in that case to have the feeling is, 
as it were, to believe a false proposition. The “as it were” is not to 
be overlooked; but neither is the belief. Attitudes and beliefs are dis- 
tinguished in contemporary analysis only to be put into subtle and 
complex interaction with one another; the emphasis on the conceptual 
difference should not distract us from the empirical linkage. This is 
not the place to reopen the question whether there is any truth in art 
or morals; it is enough if I can say here that in mysticism as an attitude 
there is truth in the same sense as there is in artistic or moral insight. 

In contemporary analytic philosophy the cognitive is identified 
with the verifiable. We approach knowledge with the halting steps 
of justification rather than the triumphant leap of discovery. And this 
is as it should be—criticism is one of the functions of philosophy, 
though there are others as well. So I ask once more: is there something 
in mysticism which calls for—and allows for—verification ? 

The moralizers among the mystics have argued that the truth of 
mystic insight is demonstrated by the moral stature of the lives such 
insight shapes. Unfortunately, the argument is usually circular, for in 
these philosophies the measure of morality is taken to be nothing 
other than the facilitation of mystic experience. That mystic insight is 
into spiritual truth is proved by its moral consequences; and that the 
consequences are moral is proved by the fact that they make for 
insight into spiritual truth. And the circle is made wholly impene- 
trable by the insistence that mysticism must be experienced to be 
believed: it is verifiable, but not from without. The backwoodsman 
who is asked if he believes in baptism replies, “Believe in it? Man, 
I’ve seen it done!” From without, so it is argued, one can know only 
that the mystic is undergoing an unusual experience, but not what it 
is that he is experiencing. 

I am convinced that this is a mistake, that there is nothing in 
direct experience which cannot also be indirectly cognized. What is 
at work here is the familiar confusion between having an experience 
and knowing what is experienced, by oneself or by another. There is a 
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value in the one wholly lacking in the other, and the value of the 
experience is easily confused with the value to be known in the ex- 
perience. It is like the illusion of the romantic that no one else has ever 
loved as he loves, that no one else knows what love really is, for of 
course no one else has done Ais loving, or it would not be his. Mysticism 
is not exempt from verification by experience, indirect as well as 
direct. But it is not experience in the sense in which this is conveyed 
in a phenomenalistic language. It is Aristotle’s sense of experience 
rather than Locke’s—what makes us say of someone that he is a man 
of experience, or perhaps better, a woman of experience. It is ex- 
perience in depth, in which sensory discriminations are vehicles for 
the apprehension of meaning and value. 

Experience in this sense is plainly not limited to what can easily 
be given verbal expression. We may often recognize, verify by ex- 
perience, the presence of some specific esthetic quality in an art object; 
but just what the quality is may not be easy to put into words. And 
since indirect experience must first be communicated to us to provide 
a basis for our knowing, the dogma of literalism tempts us to conclude 
that such qualities can only be known through direct experience. 
Verbalized experience is basic for scientific verification, for science 
has been institutionalized as a cooperative enterprise. But while the 
logic of science takes protocol sentences as its first premises, a more 
comprehensive epistemology must look beyond articulated premises, 
and do justice also to the inarticulate experience from which other 
cognitions may emerge. Empiricism has not always been empirical 
in its conception of experience itself; and thereby, not knowledge, but 
our theory of knowledge, has been impoverished. 

In particular, empirical verification is still usually dealt with as 
though it were a cumulation of simple observations. Because as phi- 
losophers we build up knowledge piecemeal in our rational recon- 
structions, we too easily overlook the knowledge of silent growth or 
sudden understanding, for neither lends itself to synthesis from the 
elementary components yielded by the analysis of other sorts of 
knowings. Our inductive logics are based on experiential or semantic 
atoms, which serve in probability counts or measures of confirmation. 
Cognitions which are not appropriately atomistic fall outside the pur- 
view of such logics and so lose the name of knowledge. Critical judg- 
ment in the arts, for instance, is based on experience, both direct and 
indirect; not experience of sensory surfaces only, but reaching below 
them to both meaning and value; and not a summation of distinguish- 
able bits of perception verbalized in a set of protocols, but an un- 
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analyzed configuration of largely inarticulate awareness. Can we be 
confident a priori that no critic ever knows what he is talking about? 
The knowledge of the mystic, I am saying, is of just such coloration, 
quite possibly victimized by the same policy of epistemic segregation. 

But mystic knowledge invites such discrimination by spurning 
verification with a claim of self-evidence. Such a claim properly 
arouses logical hostility. “The occurrence of the state called mystical,” 
Dewey has urged, “is simply an occasion for inquiry into its mode of 
causation. There is no more reason for converting the experience 
itself into an immediate knowledge of its cause than in the case of an 
experience of lightning or any other natural occurrence.” But if the 
mystic is regarded as a quality im experience rather than as an avenue 
to a Reality outside experience, the case is altered. Just as esthetic 
quality reveals itself in esthetic experience without waiting upon the 
analysis and interpretation of the critic, so the quality apprehended 
in mystic experience may be more compelling than any subsequent 
verifications of its existence. In neither case is there any question of 
incorrigibility; a margin for error is as necessary here as anywhere 
else. In the arts, we speak of “good taste” as the capacity for immediate 
apprehension of values afterwards sustained by critical judgment; 
there is a kind of mystic sensibility too, a sureness in the apprehension 
of spiritual value, which must be acknowledged. Like taste, it is sub- 
ject to cultivation, and it is here that post hoc verbalizations have a 
part to play. And I suppose it must be said that in both cases the 
genuine article is much rarer than the claims of artistic snobbery and 
spiritual pride. 

If we are to speak of self-evidence here at all, it is of the kind that 
is implicated in questions like “Am I awake?” or “Am I really in 
love?” Such questions answer themselves. No evidence they could 
elicit is as compelling as the experience whose absence they express. 
One might say: the cognition in the mystic experience has already 
been verified; the experience does not provide new evidence but con- 
sists in seeing the force of the evidence provided by all our experience 
till that moment. R. H. Blyth expressed it perfectly in his treatise on 
the haiku: “In old-fashioned novels, we often have the situation of a 
man or a woman who realizes only at the end of the book, and usually 
when it is too late, who it was that he or she had loved for many 
years without knowing it. So a great many haiku . . . do not give us a 
satori, an enlightenment; they show us that we have had an enlighten- 
ment, had it often—and not recognized it.” 
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As cognition, mystic insight is therefore rather like psycho- 
analytic insight: it is not so much discovering a new truth as seeing 
through an old self-deception. We knew it all the time but did not 
quite realize what it was we knew; it is not a matter of finding a 
proof, but of seeing the proof already before us. What is called the 
“higher Truth” is the result only of transposing a difference in the 
cognitive process to a supposed difference in its object, then back 
again to a presumed special faculty for mystic insight. But there is 
neither object nor faculty which is distinctively mystic. There are not 
even distinctive ways of knowing, but rather differences in what we 
make of what we know, in what it makes of us. The mystic knows 
in the Biblical sense: his truth is a loving intimacy with life. The 
higher Truth is the ordinary lower-case variety on which we have 
capitalized with all our being. 


IV. 


Paradoxically, mysticism is often challenged for its disregard of 
values, and specifically, for undermining the basis of both moral and 
intellectual virtues. 

The moral criticism is usually formulated in the cliches of a 
failure of nerve in an age of anxiety: the mystic withdrawal is seen 
as springing from and contributing to a disregard of the great prob- 
lems of our time. I confess that such talk begins to grow tiresome, 
and increasingly hard to distinguish from Communist denunciation 
of all philosophies but their own as reactionary bourgeois idealism. 
It is only a vulgarized pragmatism that finds anything in the least 
surprising or objectionable in a concern with basic values. Of all 
antitheses, pragmatism certainly repudiates that between the yogi and 
the comissar; there is no more reason to identify mysticism with the 
first than a pragmatic philosophy with the second. 

But the moral principle on which the criticism rests is, I am con- 
vinced, a sound one: it is better to feed the hungry than to have 
visions. Even some of the most religious among the mystics, however, 
have endorsed this principle, acknowledging the way of Martha as 
well as of Mary. Granted that sometimes, alas, “eternal truths” are 
not even contemporary! But the conception of all mystics as quietists 
is no more than a stereotype: there have been few more energetic men 
of action and more skillful organizers than Gautama Buddha, St. 
Paul, Rabbi Akiba, and Swami Vivekenanda; and something at least 
very like mystic sensibility is a striking component in the character 
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of men of affairs like Lincoln, Ghandi, and ben Gurion. The mystic 
withdrawal, where it is uncommitted to transcendent parallelism, is 
followed by a return: the Enlightened One rises up from under the bo 
tree. In our religious idiom, to repudiate God’s world is to repudiate 
Him, for He Himself saw that it was good. And it is pointless to talk 
of “transcending” the world; on this side of heaven transcendence is 
indistinguishable from plain rejection. 

There is, nevertheless, a moral neutralism, from which mysticism 
finds it hard to disengage itself. When the mystic becomes entangled 
with metaphysics he is likely to hold that evil is an illusion to which 
we are subjected by the false distinctions of our divisive mentality; 
“shadow and sunlight are the same.” Of course, “illusion” and 
“reality,” “unitive” and “divisive,” are also distinctions and the product 
of discrimination. But such dialectical refutations invite rejoinders in 
kind, and we ourselves become entangled. There is more substance in 
the criticism that the fight against evil can be seen only in human 
perspective; the mystic thinks to escape man’s fate by seeing the 
world through God’s eyes. (And what a human failing this is, after 
all!) But there zs no absolute perspective. What is mistaken for the 
adoption of an absolute perspective is often no more than a retreat to a 
point within the self, rationalized with the self-deception that it is a 
transcendent Self that has been reached. There is a kind of narcissistic 
mystic who conceals beneath the pretense of his love for God the 
pathetic impotence of his love for man. Such mysticism condemns 
itself to sterility and a parasitic way of life—an “expense of spirit in a 
waste of shame.” 

Yet who among us is insensible to the dignity of philosophic 
detachment, the nobility of character in the man who looks out on 
life sub specie aeternitatis? Beyond the love of man is another ideal, 
which distinguishes the philosopher from the moralist: the ideal of a 
life guided by neither love nor hate but by understanding. Love has 
its victims as does hate, and the love of virtue has its own secret vices. 
The way of the reformer often achieves in action only what it has 
already destroyed in character. The fight against evil may in the end 
prove the most irresistable of the temptations to gain the whole world 
and lose one’s own soul. This is the problem of evil: how to combat it 
without being morally and spiritually corrupted by combat. And this 
problem mysticism faces more squarely than many of its critics. 

But what of the intellectual virtues? There is no denying that 
when mysticism claims to be beyond thought and reason it has simply 
renounced philosophical responsibility. There are mystics who say: 
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“You hold on to thought with one hand, and with the other reach 
out to what cannot be thought. This tension is your metaphysics; I 
simply let go.” But what cannot be thought is nothing at all, and 
nothing is changed by spelling it with a capital “N.” What is presented 
as a principle of transcendent semantics is a process of empirical 
psychology, like reaching out from art criticism to esthetic experience, 
from moral reflection to the experience of love. 

Thinking the unthinkable is simply a contradiction, and no alleged 
higher logic can restore it to consistency. There is no faculty to succeed 
where the intellect fails; it is a question of doing something altogether 
different, which the intellect does not even attempt. Why should 
we say that listening to music is “seeing the invisible” merely because 
listening is different from looking? There are many modes of appre- 
hension, but no mystic insight which is over and above them as yet 
another mode. There is doing and undergoing, enjoying and suffer- 
ing—in a word, living life—which is quite other than thinking about 
life, though thinking too is part of living it. But that human beings 
do more than think gives not the slightest reason for renouncing their 
distinctive humanity as thinking beings. 

It is true that intellectual analysis is quite different from the 
experience of holistic quality; but it is just as different from the 
experience of the differentiated parts. There is only confusion in the 
metaphysics which contrasts what is thought by analysis with what 
lies outside analysis and so is unthinkable. The fact is that the intellect 
is fully capable of synthesis as well, and this may even be its most 
characteristic work. Like more earthbound philosophers, the meta- 
physicians of mysticism confuse the limitations of their knowledge of 
the human intellect with the boundaries of human understanding. 
Their conception of the powers of the mind antedates both the dis- 
coveries of gestalt psychology and the development of the mathematics 
of limits and continuity. 

Whether it analyzes or synthesizes, the intellect is not the great 
destroyer, standing astride the path of life. There is nothing to which 
it bars the way; musicology is not music, but it need not make us 
deaf. Yet does not the intellect, by its very nature, disdain “the sound 
of gentle stillness”? Is there not paradox at the heart of life, and the 
truth of things a truth of illogic? But it is only the logic of literalism 
which has no place for paradox, and that is in truth an illogic. Paradox 
is congenial to mysticism, not because paradox spurns the intellect, 
but because it discloses to intellect new meanings in the old words, 
and makes its disclosure in a way that invites a realization of meaning 
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with more purchase on our being than merely intellectual apprehension 
can have. “He that findeth his life shall lose it” does not have the 
form of “p and not-p”; it is not logic that we are being urged to 
give up. 

The mystic, in short, has no reason for irrationality. Kierkegaard 
somewhere points out that faith is not a “school for numbskulls or an 
asylum for the feeble-minded.” But there must be something about 
the prospectus that attracts such applicants. The mystic is a radical 
empiricist for whom nothing is more significant than the mystic 
experience or the mystic quality in experience. He is therefore dis- 
trustful of whatever may come between him and such experience. His 
hostility to reason is like the artist’s hostility to art criticism, and goes 
deeper than a fear of being found wanting. Just as the artist insists 
that no amount of critical analysis, however laudatory, can have the 
effect of the work itself, so the mystic insists that the effort of reason 
must inevitably fall short of God’s own creation. As Stace has put it, 
“If God does not lie at the end of any telescope, neither does He lie 
at the end of any syllogism.” The question is whether He is brought 
any closer when the telescope is blurred or the syllogism invalid. 

The mistake of the irrationalist mystic is in misconceiving the 
function of the intellect as mediator. He thinks only of what reason 
holds apart, not of what it brings together. His strictures against the 
intellect are sound if the work of the intellect is thought to be pictur- 
ing the world, providing for it a pale reflection in the mirror of the 
mind. But they are unfounded if directed against an instrumentalist 
conception in which thought leads up to the thing, not away from 
the thing to its image. Mysticism cannot countenance a realist episte- 
mology, perhaps, but can easily sanction a pragmatic one. 

It is his opposition to such realism which has so often tempted 
the mystic to the romantic dualism of thought and feeling. Even such 
a cerebral poet as E. E. Cummings warns, “since feeling is first who 
pays any attention to the syntax of things will never wholly kiss you,” 
and “O sweet spontaneous earth how often have the doting fingers of 
prurient philosophers pinched and poked thee . . .” As a profession, 
we may deserve the aspersions on our metaphysical morality; but 
professional integrity may also serve as our defense. For the logical 
consequence of such a teaching is quite the contrary of what the 
mystic intends: as though only an illiterate fool could wholly love— 
this earth, or God, or whatever! For the mystic, the foolishness is in 
doing anything else. Not reason but rationalization stands in the way 
of the life of feeling. To repudiate the pernicious use of reason we 
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n § need not welcome faulty reasoning. “To think that two and two 
e | make four, and never five or three, the heart of man has long been 
o § sore, and long is like to be.” Housman has a point, of course; but poor 


arithmetic is also bad for the heart. In its proper employment reason 

d is instrumental to the enrichment of experience; for the sham riches 
n : of fantasy we pay the price of actual impoverishment. 

t | Many great mystics have tried to formulate their positions in 

] highly intellectualized terms: Plotinus, Sankara, Schneuer Zalman, 

co and Aurobindo, among others. True, such intellectualizations too often 

- have lost their moorings in the actualities of even mystic experience, 

' and are afloat in the clouds of transcendent parallelism. But at least, 

i in such philosophies intellectual virtues are neither repudiated nor 

_ undermined. In fact, it is striking how many mathematicians and 

: logicians, for whom such virtues must surely rank high, exhibit some 

strains of mysticism—men like Plato, Leibniz, Peirce, Whitehead, and 

Wittgenstein. Even more to the point, there are some—like Spinoza 

and Einstein—for whom intellectuality is itself the avenue or instru- 

ment of mystic insight. It is even possible that men like Carnap and 

: Tarski can be grouped with this company. “Is it weakness of intellect, 

birdie, I cried, or a rather tough worm in your little inside?” If that 

is our choice with regard to mysticism, we must conclude it’s worms. 


V. 


It is time now to ask what the mystic is talking about—or perhaps, 
what he is silent about. 

The commonalities of mysticism do not derive from some single 
transcendent Object to which all mystics move, nor solely from their 
shared human nature with its psychological needs and mechanisms. 
They derive from a common human situation. There is here not some 
personal or social problem but a universally problematic situation, 
which is the concern of both philosophy and religion. Now I cannot 
identify myself either with the philosophical hypochondriacs who 
; suffer endlessly from anguish, nausea, and dread; or with the philo- 
sophical therapists who diagnose these symptoms as merely a touch 
of linguistic spleen. I am convinced that between semantic guilt and 
psychopathic anxiety there is room for healthy philosophical concern. 
It is not a question of wrestling with angels in the dark night of the 
soul, or suffering the torment of what it is the fashion nowadays to 
call “extreme situations.” The extreme situation only forces us to face 
certain questions which confronted us all the time. I suppose that 
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this is what is meant by calling them existential: whatever our cir- 
cumstances, we live always on the edge of the abyss. Only, I cannot 
share the morbid pleasures of forever gazing into the abyss to enjoy 
the experience of vertigo. 

It is easy to confuse the healthy philosophical predicament with a 
pathic psychological one. They may be phenomenologically indis- 
tinguishable, experienced as equally distressing and inescapable; they 
are nevertheless etiologically distinct, differing in cause, content, and 
cure. And these are distinctions that can be drawn from within ex- 
perience. Transcendent parallelism might say: psychotherapy makes 
the mask of personality a healthy one, but the aim of the mystic is to 
remove the mask altogether. Neither psychiatry nor mysticism, how- 
ever, concerns itself with this metaphysical fiction. It is a question of 
the role enacted in life, as this enactment is experienced. Psychotherapy 
is occupied with the bearings on this role of the individual history 
and its circumstances; mysticism, with what it is to play the part of a 
man. 

It must be admitted, however, that there is an analogy which can 
be drawn here between the work of psychology on the one hand, and 
of philosophy or religion on the other. There is a kind of maturity for 
which both strive, a capacity for making the most of life as it is; the 
difference lies, perhaps, in the depth of understanding called for of 
this “as it is.” For instance, there is a pathological grief which the 
psychologist hopes to replace by the healthy variety. For mystics like 
Job, as for Buddha, Spinoza, and the Stoics, the healthy grief itself is 
as it were “pathological,” to be seen through and abandoned, as we 
abandon the symptoms into which we have attained psychoanalytic 
insight. But pathological only as tt were; there is only an analogy 
here, not an identity. There is growing up in Europe a so-called 
existential psychoanalysis which makes a profession of this analogy, 
at the inevitable price, so it seems to me, of both scientific and philo- 
sophical integrity. But the analogy is there and deserves attention. In 
this country, there are a number of philosophers of scientific bent who 
are in fact attending to it. 

What is the content of this analogical maturity at which the 
mystic aims? There is first a pervasive sense of inherent value in 
things, in all things and in things as they are. For the mystic, the 
godliness of nature is immanent im its nature, not, as for the meta- 
physician, only as a reflection of a transcendent Divine. The mystic 
agrees with only half of Gerard Manley Hopkins: not that “the world 
is charged with the grandeur of God” but that “there lives the dearest 
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freshness deep down things.” Religion which is involved in a tran- 
scendent parallelism is embarked on a quest, a pilgrim’s progress that 
ends only in death. The mystic has arrived from the beginning; his 
life is not a search but a fulfillment; he has nowhere to go. Every 
single thing is an end in itself, not a means to salvation. The cate- 
gorical imperative to treat all men as ends the mystic extends uni- 
versally, moralizing and humanizing all of experience. Nature for 
him is not a material but a medium, not merely instrumental, but the 
locus of inherent value. 

There is accordingly in mysticism an emphasis on individuality 
and uniqueness, a radical pluralism in experience which I find more 
characteristic than transcendent monism. As the Buddhist puts it, 
what is hard is not to see all things as one, but to see each thing as 
different from all others. Every thing is prized for what it is in itself, 
taken as having, in Kant’s terms, an irreplacable worth and not merely 
an exchange value. The motto for the mystic might be: “Accept no 
substitutes!” Indeed, there are none, save as we project on God’s 
world fantasies of our own making. 

In all this the mystic might be said to love the world, or to 
experience life as art. His perception is more than a recognition of 
traits subsumable under the categories of action, but dwells lovingly 
on experienced quality. As with a work of art, the values he apprehends 
are detached from self-interest, his whole life an empathic involvement 
nevertheless combined with psychic distance. The universality of 
inherent value corresponds to the capacity of art to transform equally 
any subject-matter; as there is nothing inherently ugly, there is nothing 
inherently secular or profane, nothing worthless. Esthetic and mystic 
vision alike are unrestricted. And the vision is not subjectivist: it is 
the work of art that invites and supports appreciative perception. The 
promise of things we may have put into them; the fulfillment is 
their own. 

Mysticism insists not only on inherent value but also on intrinsic 
meaning: everything has significance as well as worth. To say that 
the meaning is intrinsic is to repudiate transcendent parallelism. As I 
see it, the mystic does not “find tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks and sermons in stones.” For this is to take things as signs of 
something other, to make allegories of them, debasing life to a play 
of shadows. The mystic does not look out through objects but into 
them: we look into our lover’s eyes as an act of love, not to see if she 
is lying. The significance in what we experience derives from all else 
we experience, not from without. The world that the mystic sees in a 
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grain of sand is this world and none other. 

Though meaning itself is abstract and universal, as intrinsic it is 
localized only in concrete particulars, which serve not as vehicles but 
as embodiments of meaning. It is for this reason that intrinsic meaning 
is non-discursive, lending itself only to paraphrase, never to translation. 
It is experienced as a quality of the particular, and can no more be 
abstracted from its concrete embodiment than the meaning of music 
can be abstracted from the sounds in which it is conveyed. For the 
mystic, every particular glows with meaning, as though it were a 
work of art; every common sight is “apparelled in celestial light.” 
This is the point to his denial of the reality of discriminations: each 
particular in his experience embodies a single universal meaning. And 
because the value is inherent and the meaning intrinsic, the mystic is 
absorbed in whatever is before him at the moment. There is no move- 
ment away from either the world or the self, but both self and world 
lose the boundaries of particularity in the experience of universal 
significance. 

It is this that constitutes mystic insight: the most appreciative 
awareness, the fullest realization in experience, of the self-contained 
significance—as to both meaning and worth—of every single thing. It 
is this insight that the mystic aims at, not ecstacy. As in art, apprecia- 
tion is not swooning in blind rapture, but prizing deeply what has 
been fully understood. The categories of Peirce’s metaphysics may be 
helpful here: the aim of mysticism is to experience all Secondness as 
and through Thirdness, to respond to all that is as significant existence 
and not as sheer brute fact. Ecstatics reduce it instead to Firstness, the 
undifferentiated ocean of quality. Mysticism is a delight rather in the 
fullness of things, in the significance below the surface disclosed 
everywhere to depth perception. 

Such significance is, I think, nothing other than what is usually 
called spiritual value. We are not to say that experience is mystic when 
it apprehends the spiritual, but analyse spirituality on an empirical 
basis in terms of traits manifested in experience—just as we do not say 
that art is what embodies Beauty, but analyse beauty rather in terms 
of what is experienced in works of art. Like beauty, the spiritual 
demands a concrete medium: it is neither a transcendent essence nor 
an emotional subjectivity. It is transcendent only of each particular 
embodiment, but does not transcend all of them. It is subjective only 
as calling for creative effort for its apprehension. Indeed, creativity 
itself may be coextensive with the spiritual, transcending its material 
to actualize meaning and worth that without it would remain empty 
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possibilities. Spirituality as traditionally conceived is the substance of 
the divine; but it is creating that is God’s work; and He becomes what 
He is only in His doing. 

The spiritual, therefore, is not another species of value—like in- 
tellectual, moral, or esthetic value, but somehow lying outside ex- 
perience. As Schlick once said of philosophy—that there are to be no 
books on philosophy, but all books are to be philosophically written— 
for the mystic there are no purely spiritual values, but all values are 
to be spiritualized. Spirituality cannot feed on itself; if all is sacred, 
it is equally true that everything can be profaned, even worship. 
Though it would be idle to deny that, historically speaking, mystics 
have usually been involved in the rituals of institutionalized religion, 
religious symbols can draw sustenance only from a religious life. And 
such a life cannot consist only in the use of the symbols, or it does no 
more than close an empty circle. 

A value is spiritualized when it is given universal significance— 
universal in the experience of the one for whom it becomes the way, 
not as being the way for all. This is to say that he pursues the value 
with the whole of his being, and realizes just that value in the pursuit 
itself; in a word, it becomes his religion. “Whatever your hand finds 
to do, do it with all your might,” says the Preacher; and Blake echoes, 
“If the fool would persist in his folly he would be wise.” What is 
remarkable is that at a certain pitch of intensity the distinctions 
between the various species of value become blurred. When moral 
or intellectual values, for instance, reach a certain level, they acquire 
esthetic quality, and we speak of the beauty of a character, an action, 
or an idea. And great art is similarly felt to be significant far beyond 
the gratifications of a purely esthetic experience. The extreme situation 
may conduce to mystic experience only as demanding that total com- 
mitment, that whole-hearted involvement, that is required for the 
spiritualization of any value whatever. 

In all this there has been no need to invoke “the” mystic ex- 
perience; I have been speaking only of the mystic quality i experience. 
The mystic is not a romantic but a realist: what he seeks in life is not 
recapturing that first, fine careless rapture, but achieving the more 
responsible, quieter, more lasting and more profound conjugal bliss. 
There is much mystic sensibility in the casualness of Vaughn’s “I saw 
Eternity the other night”; the eternal moment is timeless, not as lying 
outside time, but because no special hour can claim it as its own. 
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VI. 


Mysticism, it has been said, is “in essence, little more than a certain 
intensity and depth of feeling in regard to what is believed about the 
universe.” But however intense the feeling, both it and the belief must 
have a certain content, conjoined in a sense of the value of life, and 
of life as it is. There is in mysticism neither romantic fantasy nor 
cynical disillusionment. Kant asks, “Would any man of sound under- 
standing who has lived long enough and has meditated on the worth 
of human existence care to go again through life’s poor play? I do not 
say on the same conditions but on any conditions whatever?” On this 
question, every mystic is a yea-sayer: both “Aum” and “Amen” mean 
Yes. And it is an unqualified acceptance, that genuine love which is 
free from the impulse to reform the loved one. Such acceptance 
expresses, not moral cowardice, but a kind of natural piety. I believe 
Fromm is quite right in seeing as the basis of the mystical experience 
“not fear and submission but love and the assertion of one’s own 
powers.” It is perhaps this which, in psychological terms, most sharply 
distinguishes mysticism from conventional religiosity. 

There is, to be sure, a genuine moral difficulty here. For the moral 
life turns away from the actual to the ideal. It is not content with what 
is given—it worships the god who is not yet. To say “Thy will be 
done” does not bring the Heavenly City down to earth, for that is a 
matter not of God’s will but of our own. The signification of “Messiah” 
is “one who is sent,” but its significance is “whom I summon”: the 
Messiah waits only for me. In accepting life as it is, mysticism holds, 
not that evil is non-existent, but that it is not existential; not that there 
is no evil, but that there is none that cannot be fought, and the good 
belongs to the fight and not the victory. What the mystic repudiates 
is only that caricature of pragmatism which knows no wisdom beyond 
“If at first you don’t succeed, try, try again.” If we should fail at last, 
must we not say with Job, “What? Shall we receive good at the hand 
of God and shall we not receive evil?” 

It is not the mystic’s love of life which leaves no room for moral 
betterment, but the romantic passion for life in which love and hate 
commingle and conceal one another. “I fall upon the thorns of life, I 
bleed” is an expression of the same inchoate impulse which cries out, 
“O world, I cannot hold thee close enough!” It is not that easy to love 
anything, and to love life is hardest of all. Love cannot spring from 
the adolescent absorption in the self, but only from the capacity of 
maturity to move outside the self and the little world it has embraced. 
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The romantic fallacy, after all, is to put art above life, the wish-fulfilling 
fantasy above the reality it has not yet learned to wish for. The mystic 
finds the world itself to be the work of art; and his moral action is 
itself part of the artistry. 

What to me is morally repugnant is only the shadow mysticism 
that takes refuge in transcendence. The doctrine that what is real is 
right is wrong—wrong for the metaphysician, the moralist and the 
mystic alike—if it is construed as assuring us of a higher reality in 
which all wrongs are righted. “All nature is but art, unknown to thee: 
All chance, direction, which thou canst not see: All discord, harmony 
not understood; All partial evil, universal good”—this is not natural 
piety, but pious sophistry. No, not even pious: invading God’s privacy 
to dispel our own anxieties, or to satisfy a prying curiosity about the 
ways of our betters. Chance and discord are just the evils that ex- 
perience shows them to be in thwarting human aspiration; but we 
may aspire also to a mode of experience that finds significance even 
in the aspiration that ends in defeat, and in what defeats it as well. It 
is in just this sense that the artistic vision can find esthetic value in 
what it itself most clearly sees as ugly. Tragedy is a triumph of the 
human spirit quite regardless of the final death of the protagonist. 
And this is not because his end assures the survival of some greater 
good, but because we have been led to see the greatness in the move- 
ment of the action to that end, and this is what is good. Without this 
greatness we have, not tragedy, but pathos. The pity and fear of which 
we are purged is for our own pathetic fate. 

When Russell declares that what is ethically characteristic of 
mysticism is the absence of indignation or protest, he is only half 
right, in my opinion. Protest is there, but indignation has no place 
in mysticism. Protest, for the mystic, is superimposed always on an 
underlying acceptance: there is no rebellion against the rules of the 
game. It must be admitted that the pleasure of righteous indignation 
is a temptation hard to resist, a self-indulgence that the most puritanical 
conscience approves. And there is a certain grandeur, too, in defiance 
even of the will of God. We all admire Milton’s Satan; but for all 
his majesty, his domain is—Hell. 

It would be quite misleading, however, to identify mysticism with 
the tragic sense of life. Quite the contrary! If the mystic were to weep 
at what Kant called “life’s poor play” it would be only to say, “I never 
enjoyed anything so much in my life!” Mysticism makes a religion of 
joy, and finds the life of the spirit in joy itself. For this reason I cannot 
agree with William James that a certain sadness lies at the heart of 
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every “merely naturalistic” philosophy. The joy in mysticism is of this 
earth, not a transcendent one. Those who speak of transcendent joys 
have never been able to convince me that they are not equally com- 
mitted to the recognition of transcendent sorrow. Naturalistic mystic- 
ism is both joyous and earthy, sometimes, as in Zen, vulgar, even 
obscene. There is nothing in it of the priggish stuffiness of grim 
moralism, or the fey unworldliness of self-styled “pure” spirituality. 

In mysticism there is quite as much of the comic spirit as of the 
tragic sense, and perhaps more. The comic is the agency par excellence 
of esthetic redemption, disclosing value in what without it is ugly, 
incongruous, or nonsensical. Bergson’s account seems to me exactly 
to reverse the situation: it is not that we laugh when the living betrays 
its kinship with the inanimate, but that our laughter animates deaden- 
ing routine and purposeless contingency. In a word, it spiritualizes 
the matter of experience; for all the lightness of its touch it is capable 
of reaching more deeply into things than much solemn philosophizing. 
Western thought, by and large, has had a kind of ponderosity con- 
spicuously absent in, say, Chuangtse and the Zen masters; our escha- 
tologies are as far as might be from the Hindu notion of J/illa, divine 
playfulness, or from the dance of Siva in which the cosmos is en- 
gendered. We have lost from our philosophy even the category of 
irony so important in our pagan past. To be sure, modern existential- 
ists make much of the Absurd; but for all their talk of absurdity, they 
never laugh. As Montaigne says, “No one is exempt from talking 
nonsense: the misfortune is to do it solemnly.” The existentialist faces 
Nothingness in the most solemn anguish and dread; mysticism light- 
heartedly penetrates the Void in joyous consummation. 

In these terms, the widespread erotic component in mysticism can 
be put in a new light. For shadow mysticism erotic imagery is allegory 
and metaphor, the living spirituality of Hosea and the Song of Songs 
hardened into a death-mask of esoteric doctrine. The naturalistic 
mystic sees in love the very qualities of spiritual life, not merely 
material for literary conceits or occult teaching. It is easy to charge the 
mystic with repressed sexuality; but Freud might very well have 
agreed with Shaw’s Don Juan that sex itself may be only a sublimation 
of spirituality. The libido is far more rich and creative than both 
sensualist and puritan alike allow themselves to realize. For mysticism, 
the joy of creation belongs to the god in man. The mystic is he who 
creates his world anew in every moment of his experience. 
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Vil. 


Mystic sensibility need not offend philosophic sense; but can the 
same philosophy do justice to both? It is not enough just to occupy a 
safe middle ground, like that artistic experience, intermediate between 
empathy and detachment, which can say of the work of art only that 
it is “very interesting.” Nor can we preserve philosophical integrity 
simply by forcing one impulse into the channels of expression carved 
out by the other. To exclude sense from sensibility is indeed obscur- 
antism, but merely to superimpose sense on sensibility yields only a 
sterile scholasticism. Conversely, wholly to exclude sensibility may 
lead our philosophy into scientism or a logicality increasingly remote 
from human concerns. But merely to superimpose sensibility on sense 
yields nothing more than a kind of Comteian religion of positivism— 
not mysticism, but a mystique of science. 

I quite agree with Russell that “the belief that the notions of good 
and evil must afford a key to the understanding of the world has 
sought a refuge in philosophy . . . and must be driven forth.” But 
surely, it is the business of science to understand the world; the part 
of wisdom is to understand human life in this world. If philosophy 
still has anything in common with the love of wisdom, the notions of 
good and evil cannot be denied relevance to its understanding. While 
sense may explicate fact, it is sensibility that assesses the bearings of 
fact on values. If a philosopher explains the world, it is only as a critic 
explains the work of art: he interprets its meanings so as to facilitate 
and enrich our own direct experience of its value. The philosophies of 
sense ignore art, as it were, to cultivate esthetics; the mystic of pure 
sensibility is like the critic who can only say, “Look! Isn’t it beautiful!” 

The fact is that we all of us have personal philosophies as well as 
professional ones, and they are sometimes astonishingly different from 
one another. Kierkegaard speaks of “the midnight hour when every- 
one has to throw off his mask.” But philosophers, I think, do not play 
at masquerades at any hour. If our personal and professional commit- 
ments conflict or are markedly at variance with one another, it is 
because, like so much else in our culture, we are divided within our- 
selves—for of course, we are not philosophers but professors, following 
neither the same occupation nor the same calling as Socrates, Spinoza, 
and Epictetus. The philosophy that we profess neither draws on nor 
contributes to what we live by. Men of sense in public, we reserve 
sensibility for our private lives. 
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For my part, I see no ground for professional embarrassment in 
the mystic impulse. As I have viewed it, sensibility need not lead to 
shadow mysticism, but may express itself naturalistically and human- 
istically. I am convinced that, though difficult, it is possible to enrich 
the life of feeling without a lobotomy of intelligence, to cultivate 
detachment without weakening the drive to improve man’s lot by 
human effort, to spiritualize all value without abandoning nature for 
a fantasied realm of spirit. Indeed, mysticism insists above all else on 
localising the spiritual im nature, in the felt qualities of the world as 
experienced. It is this insistence that can allow us to express in our 
philosophies what counts in our lives. It is only when it stifles sensi- 
bility that philosophy faces the dilemma of ineffective irrelevance or 
vulgarized practicality. By restoring sensibility we can, if we choose, 
escape between the horns of the dilemma: the love of wisdom need not 
end in either impotence or prostitution. 
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STANDING CoMMITTEES 


International Cultural Cooperation: Cornelius Krusé, Chairman 
(1959); W. R. Dennes, W. E. Hocking, Susanne K. Langer, Richard 
P. McKeon, Charles Morris, Arthur E. Murphy, F. S. C. Northrop, 
Herbert W. Schneider. 

Publication: Virgil Aldrich, Chairman (1960); Morton White 
(1960), Charles A. Baylis (1961), Marten ten Hoor (1961), W. R. 
Dennes (1962), Everett W. Hall (1960). 

Information Service: Paul C. Hayner, Chairman (1959); John S. 
Linnell (1960), Lionel Ruby (1960). 


SpEcIAL CoMMITTEES 


Carus Lectures: D. W. Gotshalk, Chairman; (a) B. Blanshard, 
E. Nagel; (b) A. C. Benjamin, M. Rader; (c) W. R. Dennes, C. M. 
Perry. The terms of two members expire after the selection of a Carus 
Lecturer. 

Bibliography of Philosophy—Editorial Center, U.S.A.: P. W. 
Kurtz, Director (1959); Richard E. Kuhns, Herbert W. Schneider. 

Philosophy in Education: C. W. Hendel (1959), Chairman; H. G. 
Alexander (1960), R. M. Chisholm (1961), Douglas Morgan (1960), 
A. E. Murphy (1959), C. M. Perry (1961), R. G. Turnbull (1961). 

Committee to Advance Original Work in Philosophy: Wayne 
A. R. Leys, Chairman (1964), Ernest Nagel (1961), John D. Goheen 
(1960). 


DELEGATES 


Delegate to the American Council of Learned Societies: Cornelius 
Krusé. 

Delegate to the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science: C. West Churchman. 


The following were appointed to represent the Association: 


Gordon H. Clark at the inauguration of Robert H. Reardon as 
President of Anderson College, October 11, 1958. 

George A. Clarke at the inauguration of Kaare Roald Bergethon 
as President of Lafayette College, October 18, 1958. 

Charles W. Kegley at the inauguration of Richard H. Heindel as 
President of Wagner Lutheran College, October 23, 1958. 
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Donald A. Piatt at the inauguration of Norman Hawkins Topping 
as President of the University of Southern California, October 23, 1958. 

Charles P. Virtue at the inauguration of Lloyd Hartman Elliot as 
President of the University of Maine, October 24, 1958. 

Jacob Loewenberg at the inauguration of Charles Edwin Odegaard 
as President of the University of Washington, November 6, 1958. 

J. Hillis Kaiser at the inauguration of Mason Welch Gross as 
President of Rutgers University, May 6, 1959. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


Article I—NaMeE 


The name of this organization shall be the American Philosophical 
Association. 


Article II—MEmMBERSHIP 


1. The membership shall be membership in one or more Divisions 
or Affiliated Conferences of the Association. 

2. The present Divisions are three: Eastern, Western, and Pacific. 
New divisions may be formed on application to the Board of Officers, 
with the approval of the Board of Officers and of the Executive Com- 
mittees of all of the existing Divisions. 

3. Regional groups organized on a permanent basis and holding 
one or more meetings a year may be recognized as Affiliated Confer- 
ences with the approval of the Board of Officers and of the Executive 
Committees of all the existing Divisions, and with the provision that 
they have conditions of membership comparable to those prevailing 
in the Association. 

4. Each Division and Affiliated Conference shall elect its own 
members and officers and shall fix its own dues. 


Article II]—Orricers 


1. The governing body of the Association shall be a Board of Offi- 
cers, composed as follows: 

The President of each Division, during his term of office. 

The Secretary of each Division, during his term of office. 

The Chairman of each of the three standing committees of the 
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Association. 

One member from each Division elected for a three-year term 
(terms staggered). 

A Secretary-Treasurer elected for a three-year term by the Board of 
Officers. 

The Chairman of the Board shall be elected by the Board from its 
membership for a three-year period. His term of office as Chairman 
shall not be affected by the expiration of his membership (otherwise) 
on the Board. 

2. The Board of Officers shall determine the percentage of the dues 
of each Division and Affiliated Conference which is to be collected 
annually from their several treasurers by the national Secretary-Treas- 
urer to defray the expenses of the Board of Officers and Standing Com- 
mittees, and shall apportion, collect, and disburse the pro rata share of 
the expense of special joint projects. 


Article 1V—Stanpinc CoMMITTEES 


1. International Cultural Co-operation. 

2. Publication. 

3. Information Service and Placement. 

4. Any other committees which may be necessary for special proj- 
ects. (Their chairmen do not belong ex officio to the Board of Officers.) 

5. The Chairmen of these committees to be elected for five-year 
terms by the Board of Officers. 


Article V—PuBLicaTIons 


The Association shall publish annually the proceedings and presi- 
dential addresses of the divisions together with the combined list of 
members and a report of the Board of Officers. This publication shall 
be in charge of the Secretary who shall furnish a copy to each member. 
The expense of publication shall be borne pro rata by the several 
divisions. 


Article VI—AMENDMENTS 


Amendments to this constitution may be made by a concurrent 
majority vote of the members of each division present at its regular 
annual meeting. 
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Actions oF BoarD OF OFFICERS 


The following motions were put before the Board of Officers by 
mail for their comments and vote. All passed unanimously. 


Motion 58-9—That the reports of the Committee on Philosophy in 
Education on (a) Criteria for Constituting a Department of Philoso- 
phy, and (b) the Teaching of Philosophy in Secondary Schools (as 
submitted on July 29, 1958, and October 23, 1958, respectively*) be 
received with appreciation and approval; that the Chairman and 
Secretary of the Board be authorized to explore appropriate ways and 
means of distributing these reports; and that the Chairman of the 
Committee be authorized in the meantime to release copies of the 
report to persons or organizations that might be interested. 


(*These reports will be appended to and constitute an integral part of 
this motion.) 


Motion 58-10—That the Board of Officers authorize, subject to the 
approval of the several Divisions, the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee of the Association to be known as the Committee to Advance 
Original Work in Philosophy and to consist of three members, one 
appointed by each of the Divisions, the responsibility of the Committee 
being to encourage and to enlarge the opportunities for original 
scholarship in philosophy. 


Motion 59-1—That the Board of Officers of the American Philosophical 
Association extend thanks to Charner M. Perry for his care and devo- 
tion in discharging his responsibilities as Acting Chairman of the 
Board of Officers during a large part of the year 1958. 


Motion 59-2—That the appropriation to the Committee on Informa- 
tion Service for 1959 be increased from $350 to $400; and that, with 
the approval of the several divisions, the annual appropriation to this 
committee be set at $400 beginning with the year 1960. 


Motion 59-3—That the sum of $100 be appropriated for the work of 
the Editorial Center, U.S.A. of the Bibliography of Philosophy during 
1959. 


Motion 59-4—That Wayne A. R. Leys be appointed Chairman of the 
Committee to Advance Original Work in Philosophy for a five-year 
term to expire December 31, 1963. 
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Report OF THE DELEGATE TO THE 
AmericaAN Councit oF LEARNED SocieTIEs 


The fortieth Annual Meeting of the ACLS was held from January 
21-23, 1959, at the University of Rochester. On the evening of January 
21 Professors Vera Micheles Dean, and Harry J. Benda and John 
Christopher of the University faculty conducted a panel discussion of 
non-Western civilizations. The ACLS Annual Lecture was delivered 
by J. Robert Oppenheimer on the topic “Tradition and Discovery.” 

The Council and the Conference of Secretaries devoted the morn- 
ing and the afternoon of the 22 to a discussion of the Council’s program 
and of the relationship that should obtain between the Council and 
its constituent societies. There took place a frank exchange of views. 
In general, as has always been true, the need and desirability of more 
active participation of the delegates in the determination of Council 
policy was stressed. It is generally recognized that the problem is 
difficult to solve when there is but one general meeting a year. Clearly 
the Board of Directors must be charged with the authority and respon- 
sibility to make policy decisions on a current basis. The circulation of 
the minutes of the Board to all delegates and secretaries has done 
much to keep them in close touch with the concerns and activities of 
the Council. Both delegates and secretaries were urged to write the 
central office if on any given subject of their interest and concern they 
had judgments or suggestions they wished to communicate to the 
staff or the Board. The proposal that delegates hold a meeting of their 
own prior to the Annual Meeting was discussed, but when put to a 
vote failed of adoption. Again there was discussion of the need of 
making the purpose and the work of the Council known to a greater 
number of friends of the humanities and workers in this field, includ- 
ing members of the constituent societies many of whom have but a 
vague idea of the program and activities of the Council outside of the 
awarding of fellowships and grants. It was suggested that the relation- 
ship of the societies to the Council would be closer if the delegates 
could be members of the executive boards of their associations and if 
they had a chance to report on ACLS activities at the society meetings. 

At the business meeting of the Council it was announced that 
Ernest Nagel was one of ten recipients of the ACLS Prize, of $10,000 
each, for Distinguished Scholarship in the Humanities. 

It was voted to admit the Association of American Law Schools 
to Membership in the Council, bringing the present number of con- 
stituent societies to thirty. The Conference of Secretaries, noting that 
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in the last two years the Council had admitted five new member 
societies, expressed the hope that “future growth of the Council be 
slow and deliberate.” The Board at a subsequent meeting voted to 
allow a year to intervene between its recommendation to membership 
of a new society and the presentation of this recommendation for a 
vote by the Council. 

The Council selected the following officers for the next Council 
year :-— 

Chairman: Robert M. Lumiansky 

Vice-Chairman: Louis B. Wright 

Secretary: Sidney Painter 

Treasurer: Whitney J. Oates 

Great appreciation and gratitude was expressed to the retiring 
chairman, Howard Mumford Jones, for his imaginative and states- 
manlike direction of the Council during the past five years and for the 
vigorous leadership he has provided for the humanities as a whole at 
a time when it was most needed. 

Members of the Association will be interested to know that the 
Council’s Committee on the Problems of Scholarly Publication in the 
Humanities and the Social Sciences has issued a printed report of its 
findings available at the Columbia University Press for one dollar a 
copy. Complimentary copies of the report will be sent upon request 
to college or university libraries. 

The important results of the study and discussions of the Council’s 
Commission on the Humanities which met monthly during most of 
1955 and 1956 have been embodied in a book written by the chairman 
of the Commission, Howard Mumford Jones, and published by Har- 
court, Brace, & Company, under the title: One Great Society: Humane 
Learning in the United States. Both studies, supplementary to each 
other, are indicative of the vitality and imaginative initiative of the 
Council under the chairmanship of Professor Jones. 

It also should interest members of the Association that one of the 
important concerns of the ACLS in recent years has been the relation 
between humanistic learned societies and secondary education. The 
interest of the Council in Asia has recently been expanded to include 
South and Southeast Asia and a new Committee on Asia has been 
charged to consider ways of adding humanistic content and background 
to Asian studies. 

President Burkhardt announced in a recent Newsletter that the 
ACLS is exploring the possibility of expanding the present agreement 
in cultural, technical, and educational exchanges between the US. 
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and the U.S.S.R. so that it will provide additional opportunities for 
mature scholars of both countries to conduct research for periods of 
three months to a year. Members of constituent societies interested 
in carrying out research in the Soviet Union are requested to write 
President Burkhardt describing in some detail this projected research. 

The ACLS awarded a travel grant to Elizabeth Flower for par- 
ticipation in the Sixth Interamerican Congress of Philosophy to be 
held in Buenos Aires from August 31-September 5. 

The Corning Glass Company has invited the ACLS to plan a 
second Corning Conference. The theme of the conference, which will 
be held in May 1961, will be Individuality and Conformity. 

The next meeting of the Council will be held in New York City 
during the period of January 20-22. The ACLS Annual Lecture will 
be given by Nelson Glueck, President of the Hebrew Union College 
and The Jewish Institute of Religion, on the subject of “The Bible 
and Archeology.” Other speakers on the general theme of the meaning 
of the Bible in ancient and modern cultures will be Professor Erwin 
Goodenough who will speak on “The Bible and Ancient Civiliza- 
tions,” Professor Roland Bainton will discuss “The Bible and Catholic- 
ism and Protestantism,” Professor Morton Enslin of St. Lawrence 
University will present the theme “Biblical Criticism and Its Effect on 
Modern Civilization,” and, finally, Howard Mumford Jones will speak 
on “The Bible in Literature.” 

The American Philosophical Association was represented at the 
annual meeting by its secretary, Lucius Garvin, who also served as 
delegate to the meeting in the absence of Cornelius Krusé, who was 
prevented from attending on account of illness. 


Corvetius Krust 
August 20, 1959 


Reports oF CoMMITTEES 


Committee on International Cooperation 


Cultural interchanges between the United States and other coun- 
tries are, fortunately, steadily increasing and philosophers the world 
round have at this time opportunities of meeting and coming to know 
each other and their specific philosophical positions as never before 
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in man’s history. An increasing number of members of our Association 
have received or are receiving grants from foundations or appoint- 
ments under various programs of our government for study and 
lectures abroad. 


In last year’s report reference was made to Mexico’s invitation 
that the Thirteenth International Congress of Philosophy be held in 
Mexico City, in 1963. Since the American Philosophical Association, 
through its Board of Officers, had committed itself to give all pos- 
sible support to this invitation it is gratifying to record that Mexico’s 
invitation was enthusiastically accepted at the business meeting of the 
International Congress that met last year in Venice. This will be the 
first time that a Congress in this series, begun by Xavier Léon in Paris, 
in 1900, will meet in Latin America and only the second time that it 
will have met in the Americas. 


It is with regret that we learn of the death on June 30 of José 
Vasconcelos, distinguished philosopher of Mexico, who was greatly 
interested in this forthcoming congress and was at all times a strong 
supporter of interamerican and international cultural interchange. 


The American Philosophical Association has been able, through 
a grant from the ACLS and from a balance of a grant from the Creole 
Foundation, to send Elizabeth Flower and Hubert G. Alexander as 
delegates to the Sixth Interamerican Congress to be held in Buenos 
Aires from August 31-September 5. Since at least a score of members 
of our Association had been invited to participate in the program of 
this Congress it is regrettable that more funds were not available for 
a larger representation. 


The Third East-West Philosophers’ Conference was held at the 
University of Hawaii, in Honolulu, from July 22-July 31 under the 
very able leadership of Charles A. Moore. The purpose of the confer- 
ence was to consider the practical implications of comparative philoso- 
phy as a basis for world understanding and cooperation. Radakrishnan, 
Hu Shih, and Suzuki were among the distinguished Oriental philoso- 
phers who attended the Conference and gave public lectures. Alto- 
gether forty-two philosophers from 14 different countries, sixteen from 
the United States, participated as senior members of the Conference. 
In addition, an almost equal number of younger philosophers, mostly 
from the United States, attended and took part in many informal 
discussions. As a welcome surprise at the end of the Conference 
interested citizens of Hawaii, impressed, as they declared, with the 
value of such conferences, ofered to underwrite financially the next 
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East-West Philosophers’ Conference which will be held in Honolulu 
in 1964. 

The Chairman, once more, wishes to express the need and desira- 
bility of finding funds to enable the Association’s Committee on 
International Cooperation to meet at least once a year to plan a more 
vigorous and more extensive program of action. Opportunities for 
international interchange have never been greater and have never 
been more urgently needed. 

Cornetius Krusé 


August 24, 1959 


Committee on Publication 


The membership of the Committee on Publication comprises: 
Professors Charles A. Baylis (Duke), W. R. Dennes (California), 
Everett G. Hall (North Carolina), Marten ten Hoor (Alabama), 
Morton G. White (Harvard), and Virgil C. Aldrich, Chairman. The 
terms of Professors ten Hoor and Baylis expired in 1958, but they 
were reappointed. 

One subsidy of $200 was granted to Professor Harry Bracken, State 
University of Iowa, for the publication of a book on Berkeley, Nijhoff 
to be the publisher. Three requests for subsidies were denied, two 
translations and one other. The Committee would probably have 
granted a subsidy of $500 for yet another manuscript, but the pros- 
pective publishers found this amount insufficient. 

A suggestion recently reached the Committee to the effect that a 
prize be given out of its funds for a book judged best of the year by a 
body of appointed judges. This matter is under advisement. 

The chairman of the sub-committee on the English Dictionary of 
Philosophy (under our auspices) is now Professor Elizabeth Flower of 
the University of Pennsylvania, who succeeds Professor Herbert W. 
Schneider at that post. 

At its Annual Meeting last Christmas, the Eastern Division voted 
its usual $500 donation to the Special Fund for subsidizing publica- 
tions. The Western Division gave $200. Nothing yet from the Pacific 
Division. 

People interested in subsidies should write the Chairman for pre- 
liminary information and instructions. 

The annual report of the Editor of the Science Series is this year 
not appended to this one. The Committee on Publications has just 
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heard with regret of the Editor’s death, Professor Gregory D. Walcott. 
Professor Everett G. Hall is now preparing to take over the editorship. 


June, 1959 Vircit C. ALpRICH 


Committee on Information Service 


From July 1, 1958 to June 30, 1959 the Committee was consulted 
about 74 teaching positions in philosophy, 16 fewer than in the year 
ending June 30, 1958. On the other hand, 32 of these positions were 
filled by Committee nominees, 3 more than in the preceding year. Ot 
the original 74 positions 4 were canceled after listing, and 26 were 
filled by candidates not registered with us. The results of 12 openings 
are unknown to this Committee. The decrease in the number of 
vacancies reported brings this year’s figures in this category within 
the range of those reported in °55-’56 and °56-’57. Thus, while the 
activity of the Committee this year may be regarded as “normal,” it 
might be worthwhile to raise the question why it has declined from 
last year’s rather than increasing or staying level. Any answer to this 
question must, of course, be largely speculative. There is probably 
some fluctuation in the number of openings occurring from year to 
year. But it is also possible, as some have suggested, that employing 
officers in some institutions are soliciting candidates directly from the 
graduate schools rather than from this Committee. It is our hope that, 
when vacancies occur, the members of the Association will not neglect 
the opportunity to consider those philosophers who are registered with 
us. Perhaps it is not generally realized that we have an up-to-date file 
both of graduate students and of well-established men and women of 
the highest professional competence. 


The figures, as of June 30, 1959, on registrants and openings are as 
follows: 


Positions consulted about, 7/1/58 to 6/30/59.............. 74 
Appointments resulting from Committee nominations.... 32 


Openings canceled after listing ........ 


It may be worth noting that the decrease in the number of reg- 
istrants from last year, 23, is partly the result of “weeding” the file of 
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inactive registrants. Prospective candidates for openings are urged to 
supply the Committee chairman with the latest information regarding 
any change in address, position, or status. 

The Committee continued the practice of having representatives 
in attendance at each of the divisional meetings whereby employing 
officers and prospective candidates were able to arrange interviews, to 
consult about positions currently available, and to register requests for 
information about registrants and openings. The Committee and those 
using its services are greatly indebted to the host institutions at the 
divisional meetings for their help and courtesy in furthering these 
objectives. 

As in previous years, letters were sent to graduate schools of phi- 
losophy, inviting them to ask their graduate students to register with 
us when they become available for teaching positions. Announcements 
were sent to more than 700 colleges and universities soliciting their use 
of this Committee’s services. We believe that the effectiveness of our 
work may be considerably increased as the nature of our work be- 
comes more generally known. We would call particular attention to 
the fact that, besides graduate students who are available for both 
temporary and permanent positions, we have registered with us many 
able men and women with considerable experience of whose candidacy 
there may be no other source of information. Our listing also includes 
retired teachers of philosophy and philosophers from overseas who are 
eager to secure short-term as well as permanent appointments. 

The Board of Officers this year approved an increase in the 
annual appropriation for this Committee’s work from $350 to $400. The 
increase was requested in order to meet the rise in printing costs and 
postal rates. It may be noted in the financial statement which follows 
that two of our overseas registrants have generously, and voluntarily, 
contributed to the subsidization of the cost of air-mail letters going 
abroad. 
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The financial statement to June 30, 1959, is as follows: 


Receipts 


Received from APA, January 29, 1959, 

Lucius Garvin, Secretary-Treasurer.. 350.00 
Received from APA, February 25, 1959, 


Lucius Garvin, Secretary-Treasurer.. 50.00 
Received from overseas registrants, 
December 19, 1958................. 2.00 
$499.83 
Expenditures 
Secretarial assistance ................... $118.30 
$374.17 


We invite the continued support of the members of the Association. 


June 30, 1959 Paut C. Hayner 


Committee on Philosophy in Education 


I. Introductory 


Our Committee reports the completion of the assigned tasks for the 
first three year period and phase of its operations. The present state- 
ment continues the record of our performance which was described in 
the report for June 30, 1958, printed in the Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Association, vol. XXXI, 1957-58. 

In the Introduction to the original circular letter sent to all mem- 
bers of the Association October 19, 1957, it was stated that the Board 
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of Officers when they authorized the setting up of a standing Com- 
mittee “were already seized of some problems and interesting develop- 
ments which warranted careful consideration and the formulating of 
policy, and these questions were presented to us (the Committee) with 
our appointment.” There were four items of assignment, then described 
in numbered Sections I-IV. Four subcommittees, each with its own 
chairman, undertook their respective inquiries and engaged in de- 
liberations both by correspondence and by direct conference on several 
occasions of meetings with one or other of the Divisions of the Associa- 
tion, and then they formulated their reports. In each case the chairman 
of the subcommittee wrote the final version of the report in his own 
style and with his own individual emphases. We did not want the 
reports to suffer from the neutralization that results from attempting 
to accommodate a variety of differing opinions regarding detail. We 
have been sufficiently agreed on the purport of the evidence and the 
general conclusions stated to endorse these reports to the Board of 


Officers. 


Il. The Four Reports of the Committee 


Item 1. The report on “Criteria for Constituting a Department of 
Philosophy” from subcommittee Hendel and Turnbull (chairman) was 
completed and transmitted to the Board July 29, 1958. (7 pages double- 
spaced) 


Item 2. The report on “The Teaching of Philosophy in American 
High Schools” from subcommittee Douglas N. Morgan (chairman) 
and Charner Perry, was transmitted November 17, 1958. (41 pages 
single-spaced) 

Both the reports regarding Items 3 and 4 were transmitted at the 
same time, on June 16, 1959. 


Item 3. “Philosophy in the Education of Teachers” was a joint 
report of the subcommittee consisting of Douglas Morgan and Charner 
Perry (chairman) and the Philosophy of Education Society’s Com- 
mittee on Cooperation with the American Philosophical Association, 
the very title evincing a spirit which our own committee as a whole 
desires to emulate. The two committees held a meeting on March 22, 
1959, in Kansas City, and also exchanged views by correspondence. 
Members of our main committee contributed suggestions for the 
phraseology of the report which was first drafted by the Philosophy 
of Education Committee consisting of Fr. R. J. Henle, S.J., and Pro- 
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fessors Barton, Clayton, Drake and Hullfish, and later slightly revised 
by our subcommittee. We have recommended to the Board that this 
report be issued as a joint statement by the APA and the Philosophy 
of Education Society. (314 pages single-spaced) 

Item 4. “On Graduate Education in Philosophy” was the work 
of a subcommittee consisting of H. G. Alexander, Roderick M. 
Chisholm (chairman) C. W. Hendel, and two co-opted members 
Lewis Hahn and Paul C. Hayner. Though last in order of being 
reported this topic or problem has been one of the longest standing 
concerns of the Board and the Association. In 1956 the American 
Council of Learned Societies had suggested that each of its societies 
study the problem of how the graduate schools can provide the large 
number of teachers for colleges and universities that will be necessary 
during the coming years because of expected increasing enrollments 
in institutions of higher education. Since the instituting of our com- 
mittee we have had this in view as the question concerning which 
we as an Association have most direct responsibility and power of 
action. At the same time precisely because all members of the pro- 
fessions are interested and involved the reaching of any common 
opinions takes a longer time than in other cases. In one sense no report 
can ever be definitive on this subject. It can only a be a resume of 
opinions so far obtained after our numerous conferences and discus- 
sions. (14 pages double-spaced) 


Ill. In What Way the Reports Are Representative of Opinion 


We recall first what was stated in the Proceedings for 1957-58. The 
acts of the Committee and the stages of investigation and preparation 
of the reports have been as follows: 

1. The original meeting of the committee at the Fifth Inter-Ameri- 
can Congress of Philosophy at Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C., 
July 8, 9 and 11th, 1957. 

2. Issuance of the circular letter to all members of the Association, 
October 19, 1957, to elicit opinion on the four items of investigation. 

3. Meeting with the Eastern Division of the Association at Har- 
vard University December 27-29, 1957, at which time a report of the 
answers to questions in the circular letter were made and general dis- 
cussion held. 

4. Meeting with the Western Division May 1-3, 1958, in Cincinnati, 
and particularly in joint session with the Conference on the Teaching 
of Philosophy, May Ist, where a second formulation of views on all 
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four matters was proposed for consideration and considerable discussion 
elicited. 

It was after reflecting upon the discussion in this meeting that the 
first report on “Criteria, etc.” was finally formulated. 

5. At all the meetings so far mentioned the whole committee were 
present. The shortage of funds subsequently prohibited a full meeting 
of the committee anywhere and we could only have a representation 
of the whole body. It was particularly essential to our purpose that we 
should have the views of the Pacific Division and to this end H. G. 
Alexander was sent to their annual meeting in Seattle, December 30, 
1958, with the latest brief of our reports on each of the four items which 
he discussed with the members of that Division and reported to us. 

6. Several members of the committee attending on their own ac- 
count the annual meeting of the Eastern Division at Burlington, Ver- 
mont, made reports on December 29, 1958, on Items III and IV and 
conducted discussion particularly on the latter topic. 

7. Amongst the members of each subcommittee, and particularly 
in that dealing with Graduate Education in Philosophy, there has been 
active discussion and criticism of various successive tentative drafts of 
reports. Just as the membership of the main committee is comprised 
of representatives from each of the three Divisions, so the membership 
of the above-named subcommittee comprised persons representing di- 
verse schools as well as parts of the country. © 

It should be mentioned incidentally that the circumstance of our 
lacking funds has made it impossible for the full committee to hold a 
meeting devoted to the discussion of both the report on “Graduate 
Education in Philosophy” and that on “Philosophy in the Education 
of Teachers.” We have always derived great advantage from viva voce 
discussions of our tentative reports and regret that we could not do so 
in the case of the last two. We believe, however, that on the whole the 
reports take account of and represent fairly well not only our own 
judgment on these important questions but also that of our colleagues 
generally. At the least the reports are informative and will make avail- 
able to all members certain general opinions of the professional phi- 
losophers throughout the country. 


IV. What is to be Done with the Reports 


The exertions of the committee in producing these reports will be 
in vain if the reports themselves are not made available generally to 
the members of the Association who may be interested in having the 
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particular reports. We have had some preliminary discussion about the 
mode of issuing of the reports whether separately or in one document. 
No conclusion has been reached on that score. We have agreed that 
all chairmen of departments should have at their own request copies 
of the “Criteria for Constituting a Department of Philosophy” and 
that they should be available to administrators of colleges and uni- 
versities. All who contributed information and opinion to the report 
by Douglas Morgan on “The Teaching of Philosophy in American 
High Schools” should receive copies, and other persons or institutions 
upon request. A similar availability should obtain in the case of the 
report on “Philosophy in the Education of Teachers.” As for the report 
“On Graduate Education in Philosophy” we take it for granted that 
most of our membership will be interested in having copies. 

Some action, however, ought to be taken for a further reason. In 
the course of the original negotiations with the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education the representative of that Fund expressed some 
doubt as to whether anything more would come than some talk about 
problems. Max Fisch, chairman of the Board, in making application 
for the grant of $5000 included a copy of the letter from the chairman 
of our committee which “we (authorities of the Fund . . .) consider 
sufficiently reassuring in regard to the direct influence of the investiga- 
tion to be made.” And “we are pleased to have your assurance that you 
will do everything in your power to make sure that the study will be 
effective.” (Letter of Alvin C. Eurich to Max H. Fisch, December 28, 
1956). We can satisfy that quest for certainty by publication. Moreover, 
we have a balance in the treasury—a sum of $948.52—the greater part of 
which can be applied to the costs of publication, a small part held in 
reserve for minor expenses. (See VI, Financial Statement, below) 

By publication our investigations will become “effective” and 
satisfy the Fund as well as reward the committee which has labored so 
well and diligently on its allotted tasks. 


IV. Continuing Activities of the Committee 


At the time when the Board was attempting to obtain in vain an 
additional $2500 for the uses of the committee the acting-chairman of 
the Board (also a member of the committee) gave the following con- 
sidered opinion to the Secretary of the Board: 

“What I’ve heard in the Committee discussions and elsewhere in- 
dicates that the Committee has a much larger task and is also working 
under much more favorable conditions that could have been foreseen 
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earlier. There seems now to be a widespread interest in considering 
graduate programs in philosophy with a view to improvement both in 
substance and in procedures. Even if it did no more than serve as a 
clearing-house for exchange of information and views, the Committee 
would be making an important contribution to the study and revision 
of graduate programs. There seems also to be much more interest 
than I had suspected among people in education in examining phi- 
losophical problems relating to education and also the desirability of 
increasing or improving the philosophical component in teacher train- 
ing. Finally, the question, coming to us from people in education and 
representatives of high-school principals, about the desirability of hav- 
ing philosophy courses in the high school curriculum seems to deserve a 
more thorough investigation and consideration than at first seemed 
required; and discussion of this question with people in education 
and in high schools will provide occasion, regardless of whether there 
is an affirmative conclusion in regard to philosophy instruction in high 
school, to have careful examination of the problems of the high school 
curriculum and the possibilities for improvement.” (Perry to Garvin, 
February 11, 1959) 

It was for such reasons that the Board then felt justified in request- 
ing more funds. In the meantime our own reflections upon the reports 
as we now have them make us realize that operations must be con- 
tinued because we have discovered further problems and “started some- 
thing” which should be carried on. The committee was instituted as a 
“standing Committee” in Resolution 55-6, December 8, 1955. Conse- 
quently, although the sub-committees established three years ago have 
discharged their duties and run their terms we ought to see that the 
inflow of additional information is taken care of and recorded, and in 
some cases it is already apparent that further studies are necessary and 
reports supplementary to what has now been done. We have agreed 
to recommend that one member of each sub-committee shall be re- 
sponsible for the receipt of information and keeping the records, and 
in the case of Item III maintaining the liaison with the Philosophy of 
Education Society. 


Some examples of what remains to be done are as follows. 


In regard to Item II, as new experiments are made in the intro- 
ductions of philosophy in secondary schools as well as high schools, 
Douglas Morgan, for instance, should know of them. The invitation 
to communicate them could be given in any pamphlet or other mode 
of publication of the Report on Item II. 
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In regard to Item III, Fr. Henle for the Philosophy of Education 
Society has suggested a supplement which might contain the following: 
(Fr. Henle to Perry, April 14, 1959) 

“With regard to the appendix, I would propose to write to a 
number of different teachers and perhaps general philosophers request- 
ing them to contribute a brief paragraph, in which they would either 

(1) describe a course in the Philosophy of Education giving its 

content, its purpose and stressing its contribution both to liberal 
education and to teacher education, or 

(2) write a short statement of the contribution of the specific areas 

of Philosophy (e.g., Logic, Metaphysics, Philosophy of Man, 

etc.) to Philosophy of Education and/or to teaching training. 
Out of these statements we might be able to select a considerable variety 
of illustrations and exemplifications.” 

In regard to Item IV various members of the Committee have 
indicated needed supplementary studies. H. G. Alexander has been 
collecting for the sub-committee qualifying or preliminary examination 
papers from many institutions. Some samples of the types of examina- 
tion questions would be very interesting and useful for departments of 
philosophy throughout the country and in any case those who kindly 
made the papers available should learn for their pains what kind of 
results appear from comparisons of the papers collected. Another sub- 
‘ect deserving much more extensive study—and indeed, some will 
argue, it certainly calls for face-to-face conference and discussion—is 
the Master of Arts degree. These are only examples of the studies which 
must be continued until opportunity permits a resumption of the sort 
of personal meetings which have proved so fruitful in the past, and 
for the holding of which our Association should still seek funds. 


The Membership of the Committee and Changes 
During the three year period the following persons have served, 

including the chairman of the Board, Max Fisch, and Secretary Lucius 
Garvin; Charner Perry became acting chairman of the Board in the 
absence of Fisch who was in Japan: 

H. G. Alexander (1960) 

R. M. Chisholm (1961) 

Douglas Morgan (1960) 

A. E. Murphy (1959) 

Charner Perry (1961) 

R. G. Turnbull (1961) secretary 

C. W. Handel (1959) chairman 
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The terms of A. E. Murphy and C. W. Hendel expire this June. 
Murphy had served as chairman of the Commission on the Function 
of Philosophy in Liberal Education during the 1940’s and Hendel as 
secretary-treasurer: they were appointed to provide a desirable con- 
tinuity in the study over two decades of the problems of philosophy 
in education. 


VI. Financial Statement for the Period July 1, 1958-June 30, 1959 


Balance on Hand 


In First National Bank and Trust Co., Evanston, 
Ill., in the name of the Treasurer of the 


Western Division, Robert Browning........ $1230.36 
Expenditures 
Travel expenses members of the Committee, 
transportation, hotel bills, meals............ 281.84 
Reported by Robert Browning, May 30, 1959........ 948.52 


Account transferred to Morris Keeton, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Western Division, Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. (No additional trans- 
actions through June 30, 1959) 


The outgoing chairman wishes to testify to the zest, the fine in- 
telligence and the wholehearted devotion to their tasks and the har- 
monious cooperation of the members of the Committee: We have 
enjoyed our work and each other’s company as we went about it. 

It will add to our pleasure if some of our colleagues of the Associa- 
tion derive any profit from the reports as well as the conferences that 
preceded them. We are grateful to all who wrote to us or took part in 
the discussions of our common problems. 


CuHartes W. HENDEL 


The American Philosophical Association gratefully acknowledges 
the contribution of $5,000 from the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education toward the cost of investigation and dissemination of the 
four reports prepared by subcommittees as set forth in the following 


pages. 
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Criteria for the Constituting of a 
Department of Philosophy 


The following statement is a report of the Committee on Philosophy in 
Education of the American Philosophical Association and was approved by the 
Association’s Board of Officers in December, 1958. The Committee was composed 
of the following: C. W. Hendel, Chairman, H. G. Alexander, R. M. Chisholm, 
Max Fisch, Lucius Garvin, Douglas Morgan, A. E. Murphy, Charner Perry and 
R. G. Turnbull. Primary responsibility for the preparation of this report belonged 
to a subcommittee composed of R. G. Turnbull, Chairman, and C. W. Hendel. 


Section I, Background 


At the annual business meeting of the Western Division of the 
American Philosophical Association (henceforth: APA), May 4, 1956, 
it was proposed that the Western Division create a committee to 
recommend to the division a statement of “adequate criteria by means 
of which a department of philosophy is constituted to be a department 
of philosophy.” The Executive Committee of the Western Division 
recommended at that time that “the matter be referred to the National 
Board of Officers for consideration on a national basis.”* 


A motion to this effect carried. The National Board of Officers, believ- 
ing that the matter should be given careful study, charged the Com- 
mittee on Philosophy in Education with the duty, among others, of 
attempting to formulate criteria and reporting the result to the National 
Board. 

During the spring of 1957 an effort was made to determine pre- 
cisely what the framers of the Western Division resolution had in mind, 
i.e., what sort of statement they hoped might be produced and what 
purpose they thought it might serve. At the first meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Philosophy in Education, July 8-12, 1957, in Washington, 
D.C. ways and means of intelligent study leading to a report to the 
National Board were discussed. One of the results of that discussion 
was a questionnaire on this and other matters. This questionnaire was 
distributed to the general membership of the APA during October, 
1957. After receiving the returns from the questionnaire and several 
informal communications from APA members, the Committee dis- 
cussed the issue during its second meeting, Dec. 28-30, 1957, in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. There was also a discussion of the results of the ques- 


1Proceedings and Addresses of the American Philosophical Association, 1955-56 
(Yellow Springs, Ohio, 1956), p. 107. 
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tionnaire at a special meeting of the Eastern Division of the APA, Dec. 
30, 1957, at Harvard. Finally, a preliminary draft of the present report 
was critically examined at the third meeting of the committee, April 
30-May 3, 1958, in Cincinnati, Ohio. A provisional statement of criteria 
was discussed at a special meeting of the Western Division, May 1, 
1958, in Cincinnati. The present report is based, therefore, upon the 
deliberations of the several meetings of the committee during 1957 and 
1958, upon the replies to the questionnaire, and upon opinions of var- 
ious members of the APA given either in correspondence or stated in 
public discussion at Cambridge and at Cincinnati. 


Section II, The Purpose of Stating Criteria 


Approximately three-fourths of the respondents to the committee's 
questionnaire thought that the APA should concern itself with and 
publish a statement of criteria for the constituting of a philosophy 
department. Most of those (among the respondents) who wrote state- 
ments on the matter professed to have some knowledge of schools which 
have appeared to depart flagrantly from an accepted but implicit norm 
either in regard to what philosophy itself is as a subject of teaching or 
in regard to who is qualified to teach it. The impression of the com- 
mittee is that a large portion of the membership of the APA believes 
that the publication of criteria by the APA would lower the incidence 
of such (alleged) flagrant departures. We do not doubt that the pub- 
lication of criteria would result in their occasional use by way of exert- 
ing “moral pressure” upon schools wherein departure from the criteria 
is excessive. The APA, however, is not a licensing organization. 

Our impression is that publication of criteria would be more 
effective as a positive aid to college and university administrators than 
as a means of restraining abuses. Most administrators are respectful 
of and well-intentioned towards philosophy and the teaching of it, 
though they are, in varying degrees, innocent of what we have called 
“an accepted but implicit norm” concerning philosophy as an academic 
subject and concerning who is qualified to teach it. Those administra- 
tors may well welcome publication of criteria as an aid in determining 
educational policy and various curricula. It is conceivable, moreover, 
that a philosophy teacher, urging upon a well-intentioned administra- 
tion certain reforms in educational policy, may be helped by the pub- 
lication of criteria. 

The APA has an obvious stake in the maintenance of the dignity 
and intellectual respectability of philosophy in American academic 
institutions. Indications of the under-valuing of philosophy in liberal 
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education, of the arbitrary restriction of philosophical teaching to the 
doctrines of a single “school,” or of the confusion of philosophy with 
other matters may arouse quite legitimate concern. If the purpose of 
publication of criteria is to give appropriate expression to our legitimate 
concern and to provide academic administrations with welcome guid- 
ance, it seems patent to us that we should publish such criteria. 


Secrion III, Certain Difficulties 

We are keenly aware of and, indeed, cherish the right of a college 
or university to decide upon the structure of its own staff and curricu- 
lum. We are equally aware that imaginative decisions upon these 
matters have often had a beneficial and fructifying influence upon 
American higher education. It does not seem to be our business to 
urge the “freezing” of any particular staff or curricular arrangement. 
Nor is it our business to determine who has a right to teach and what 
he may teach. 

There do exist accrediting agencies for colleges and universities, 
however, and most institutions have or seek accreditation. Most insti- 
tutions, moreover, wish to claim that academic work done in the several 
departments of each is as valuable as that done in the several depart- 
ments of any other institution. No college or university takes pride in 
low standards or in offering courses or degrees which are not recog- 
nized elsewhere. With this in mind, we believe that publication of 
criteria would not be inconsistent with the right of an institution to 
determine the structure of its own staff and curriculum. Our intention 
is not to meddle but rather to assist. 

There are a number of American academic institutions which 
make a religious profession and, in some of them at least, this is mingled 
with a philosophical commitment. We are concerned with these schools 
insofar as they offer courses in philosophy with the expectation that 
work done in those courses will be acceptable for credit transfer to 
other accredited institutions. If this is clearly understood, most religious 
colleges and universities would, we believe, welcome the publication 
of criteria. 

The most serious difficulty is the formulation of the criteria them- 
selves. It derives in part from what is a wry commonplace among 
philosophers: There exists no universally accepted definition of ‘phi- 
losophy.’ If the statement of criteria depended upon our providing 
such a definition, we would do well to abandon the attempt. It also 
derives from the fact that philosophy in America is taught in a variety 
of types and sizes of institutions. Criteria which, e.g., apply equally well 
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in situations employing one man (or “part” of a man) and in situations 
employing twenty or more full-time men are likely to be vacuous. Some 
difficulty also derives from the fact that, though the great majority of 
American teachers of philosophy hold Ph.D. degrees in philosophy 
from recognized graduate schools, there are a number of competent 
teachers of philosophy who either have no Ph.D. degree or do not hold 
that degree in philosophy. 

That there is not and is not likely to be a universally accepted 
definition of ‘philosophy’ is compatible with there being an accepted 
but implicit norm in regard to what philosophy is as a subject of teach- 
ing. Fortunately, we need only the latter to justify our statement of 
criteria. A good case can be made, we believe, for claiming that other 
academic disciplines are in the same situation as philosophy in this 
respect. And some of these other disciplines, gua subjects of teaching, 
have proved amenable to statements of criteria of the sort we think 
desirable. 

That there is a great variety of types and sizes of academic insti- 
tutions in which philosophy is taught seems, indeed, to rule out the 
simple statement of criteria presumed to be applicable to all schools. 
The obvious way to avoid vacuous statements is to formulate alterna- 
tive criteria which, taken together, would be applicable to all situations 
in which philosophy is appropriately taught. This is the course we 
shall take. 

Though we believe that there is an accepted but implicit norm 
in regard to who is qualified to teach philosophy, it is not as easy to 
render that norm explicit as in the case of what philosophy is as a 
subject of teaching. In the latter case it will be possible to refer to 
generally accepted courses or courses of study. Our inclination is, nat- 
urally enough, to attempt to render the former explicit in a way which, 
at least in part, depends upon making the latter explicit. 


Section IV, The Statement of Criteria 


1. In an institution which offers an undergraduate major in philoso- 
phy there should be offered courses covering the material norm- 
ally (or commonly) presented under the following titles: (Group 
A) Intropuction to PxHiLosopHy, History oF (at 
least Ancient and Modern), Logic, Etruics, and Merapuysics (or 
EpistemMoLocy). Ordinarily Group A should be supplemented 
by a selection from such courses as the following: (Group B) 
Arstuetics, (or SoctaL) PHitosopHy, PHILosopHy oF 
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Science, MatHematicat Locic, PHitosopHy oF History, Me- 
DIEVAL PHiILosopHY, PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY OF 
EpucaTIon, RECENT AND CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY, PHILOSOPHY 
OF (where the blank is filled by the name of a 
major philosopher or group of philosophers). A typical under- 
graduate major should include a selection of advanced courses 
in one or more of the areas marked out by the above titles. (Nore. 
(A) Though the course-titles used above are in general use, we 
recognize that other labels may be quite properly used and also 
that certain institutions do not operate by what might be called 
the “course system.” Our point is, of course, the material to be 
covered and not the labels or course organization. (b) Students 
pursuing graduate work in philosophy who have not had basic 
courses from Group A will be required by most graduate depart- 
ments to take them without credit.) 

2. In an institution which offers courses in philosophy but does not 
offer an undergraduate major in the subject there should be 
offered some selection of courses from Group A, preferably in- 
cluding work in History of Philosophy, and, if possible, a selec- 
tion of courses from Group B. 

1. and 2. above we believe to render fairly explicit the accepted and 
implicit norm as to what philosophy is as a subject of teaching. They 
will help in rendering explicit the accepted and implicit norm as to 
who is qualified to teach it. 

3. Every member of a philosophy department should possess as a 
minimum certification of competence an M.A. degree (or the 
equivalent’) in philosophy. 

3a. The majority of members of a philosophy department which of- 
fers an undergraduate major in philosophy should have Ph.D. 
degrees (or the equivalent’) in philosophy. 


2What we believe to be the equivalent of an M.A. degree in philosophy is any 
one of the following: (a) a graduate degree in philosophy which involves the 
same or approximately the same amount of work in philosophy as that normally 
required for an M.A. degree, (b) a graduate degree in some other field than 
philosophy obtained with philosophy as a minor field, provided that the minor 
requirement involves the same or approximately the same amount of graduate 
work in’ philosophy as that normally required for an M.A. degree in the subject, 
(c) publication of philosophical articles or books whose merit is indicative of at 
least that grasp of philosophical literature which is normally expected of a suc- 
cessful M.A. candidate in philosophy, (d) passing of Ph.D. comprehensive exam- 
inations in philosophy. 
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3b. Every department member who offers courses in the program 
for a graduate degree in philosophy should possess a Ph.D. de- 
gree (or the equivalent®) in philosophy or should be in the final 
stage of work towards that degree. 

4. No member of a philosophy department should be required or 
expected to devote his major effort to teaching and research out- 
side philosophy. 

5. No member of a philosophy department should be required or 
expected to teach in his own department courses other than 
courses in philosophy. 

(Nore. The intent of 4. and 5. is to rule out the confusion of philoso- 
phy as a subject of teaching and research with other subjects, e.g., psy- 
chology, literature, religion, etc. The intent is not to rule out arrange- 
ments wherein a member of a philosophy department teaches courses in 
other areas and wherein those courses are listed jointly under ‘Philoso- 
phy’ and the title of the other area or wherein other matters are taught 
under the title ‘Philosophy’ simply because there is no other available 
arrangement.) 

3. should be regarded as minimal. We recognize, further, that there 
are, especially in undergraduate technical and professional schools, 
groups of full-time teachers of philosophy who constitute virtual phi- 
losophy departments but are members of an administrative unit which 
is larger and bears some other name. It is clear that, for the present 
purpose, such groups should be considered to be philosophy depart- 
ments and that the statements made above apply to them. There is also 
the situation of the institution which offers courses in philosophy but 
has no full-time instructor in philosophy. Jn this situation, 3. applies 
to the part-time instructor, unless it is clearly understood that a sub- 
standard arrangement is a temporary expedient. (‘Temporary’ here 
means ‘for not longer than a single academic year.’) 

Though the statement is not strictly relevant to our statement of 
criteria, we believe that every institution which offers a four-year pro- 
gram in liberal arts should have at least one full-time teacher of philoso- 
phy and, preferably, a regularly constituted department of philosophy. 


3What we believe to be the equivalent of a Ph.D. degree in philosophy is 
either of the following: (a) a graduate degree in philosophy involving the same 
or approximately the same amount of graduate work in philosophy as that 
normally required for a Ph.D. degree in philosophy including the writing of a 
dissertation of doctoral caliber, (b) publication of research or original work in 
philosophy of sufficient merit and extent as to leave no question of the writer’s 
professional qualifications. Prima facie evidence of such qualification is accept- 
ance to fu!! membership in the American Philosophical Association. 
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High Schools 


The following statement is a report of the Committee on Philosophy in 
Education of the American Philosophical Association and was approved by the 
Association’s Board of Officers in December, 1958. The Committee was composed 
of the following: C. W. Hendel, Chairman, H. G. Alexander, R. M. Chisholm, 
Max Fisch, Lucius Garvin, Douglas Morgan, A. E. Murphy, Charner Perry and 
R. G. Turnbull. Primary responsibility for the preparation of this report belonged 
to a subcommittee composed of Douglas N. Morgan, Chairman, and Charner 
Perry. 


Before undertaking the present inquiry, we knew that philosophy 
courses had been offered in some high schools. Some of our members 
believed that certain college-level courses were well within the ability 
of outstanding high school pupils. 

We invited all members of the Association to tell us what they 
know of the teaching of philosophy in high schools, and to express 
their opinions about its advisability. We have reviewed such relevant 
literature as we could find, solicited information and advice through 
correspondence in this country and abroad, interviewea teachers and 
students, and discussed our problem openly at the annual meetings of 
two of our Divisions. An earlier, tentative progress report received 
limited circulation and elicited some helpful comments. 

We find the range of available topics so broad; the historical evi- 
dence so widespread, and its relevance so difficult to assess; the varia- 
tions in American students’ abilities and in their teachers’ preparation 
so extended; and the theoretical considerations, pro and con, so com- 
plex; that we presently recommend no single, concerted program of 
action on a national level. 


We are, however, interested in and impressed by many of the 
experiments herein reported. We recommend that the Association 
make generally available both the evidence and the argumentation 
here assembled; that the Association stand ready to serve as a clearing 
house for such information as may be reported in the future; and that 
the Association offer its cooperation and assistance upon request from 
any responsible person or group. 
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INTRODUCTORY: THE PRoBLEM AND THE PLAN 


Naturally and inevitably, philosophical considerations already 
enter deeply into much high school teaching. 

Philosophy has often been deliberately introduced into various 
high school courses: logic into English and mathematics; social and 
political philosophy into Social Studies; esthetics into English; and so 
on. These mixtures are widespread, have met with varying success, 
and have been the subject of a considerable literature.’ 

In order to keep our inquiry within bounds, we have resolved 
to limit our specific concern principally to those courses specifically 
devoted to philosophical subjects: i.e., to courses actually labelled 
“philosophy” or “logic” or “ethics” and the like; or obviously philoso- 
phical in primary nature: “Critical Thinking.” 

We present our report under three headings: (1) What has been 
done? (II) What should be done? (III) What practically can be done? 


I. Wuat Has Been Done? 


Courses in philosophy have been successfully taught on the sec- 
ondary-high school level for centuries. They form a recognized and 
required part of the curriculum in dozens of countries around the 
world. We present information about these courses, with full recogni- 
tion of the many important differences between American and other 
school systems and needs, but with the hope that we may be able to 
profit from others’ experience. This material, together with reports of 
high school philosophy courses in the United States, is presented as 
Appendix I. 


Il: Wuat SHoutp Be Done? 


An impressive majority of those questioned: professional philoso- 
phers, schoolteachers and administrators, and pupils themselves, gen- 
erally and strongly favor the continuance and extension of the teaching 
of some philosophy courses in some high schools, public or private. 
With one important exception,” every respondent who has actually 
taught philosophy to high school pupils shares this view, though of 
course from many differing points of view, and with varying degrees 
of fervor. 

We here present an outline of the arguments, pro and con, reserv- 
ing most of our protocols for Appendix II. We then present our evalua- 
tive estimate of the arguments. 
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IIA: The Case for Philosophy in High School 


Those who favor extending the teaching of philosophy in high 
schools ground their case in the belief that philosophy is both intrin- 
sically and extrinsically important to every man, and peculiarly im- 
portant to high school pupils. Whether we construe philosophy as 
the critical-analytic clarification of basic meanings, or as the semantic 
policing of language-uses, or as the disciplined, critical, thoughtful 
challenge to habitual cliché-ridden responses, or as the sober, synthetic 
struggle toward comprehensive understanding, philosophizing is 
claimed to be a fundamental human activity. Half or more of the most 
serious, competent, and highly intelligent young people who graduate 
from high school every year do not enter college, and thus have only 
limited access to disciplined instruction in philosophy. The first claim 
for philosophy in high school is simply that philosophy is good, and 
more people ought to know and do some. The unexamined life is no 
more worth living in this century than it was in Socrates’. 

A consequential value may be that these young people at least 
bring their ignorance to light, and learn at least some limitations of 
their knowledge and understanding. The healthy humbling effect of 
a well-taught critical introduction to philosophy may not result in any 
significant additional knowledge—but a little learning is not nearly 
so dangerous a thing as a vast amount of ignorance. It is not so much 
the positive information—in the form of “potted history,” as our Eng- 
lish friends call it—which a pupil will carry with him from a course 
in philosophy that will make the world of difference to him. It is 
rather the sometimes staggering discovery that there really are many 
different, defensible answers to many different, important, intelligible 
questions; that the world in which he lives is not a simple, one-dimen- 
sional object, toward which one simple-minded clean-cut and culturally 
ordained attitude alone is appropriate. His world really is so full of 
a number of things—different kinds of things, needing different. ways 
of understanding and responding to them—that he needs to learn how 
to ask questions clearly, and to be bewildered by his own inability to 
supply automatic, easy answers. He needs to ask himself some of the 
tough questions like “Do I really have a right to believe in God?” 
and “Is man really just another animal?” and “Does the whole history 
of mankind really make sense? Does it have a point, or is it all just 
a meaningless jumble?” and “Is there really any difference between 
right and wrong?” and—perhaps most pointed of all—“Who am I? 
What am I doing here? What ought I to be doing? Why?” 
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Moreover, he needs to realize that these questions he asks himself 
are not peculiar to him, that wise men have long pondered them. He 
needs to escape the philistine prejudice that only the easily answerable 
questions are worth worrying about, and the corresponding super- 
stition that consecutive thought on an abstract level is all flimsy verbal 
pomposity. 

This belief is not based only upon the inherent value of under- 
standing one’s self and one’s world; it may also be held that a man or 
woman who has this understanding is a better person as an individual, 
and can become a better citizen of his country and world. Philosophy 
can make some contribution to this understanding, and the contribu- 
tion which philosophy can make cannot be made in any other way. 

The study of chemistry and physics, for example, can presumably 
bring knowledge of chemistry and physics. But no study in science 
alone can bring understanding of science as a human discipline.® 
The study of algebra and trigonometry can bring knowledge of these 
disciplines; but in order to bring understanding of deductive reasoning, 
mathematics teachers have naturally had to introduce logic into their 
courses. The studies of history and social science can bring knowledge 
of human events and human decision-making; but the study of ethics 
can bring understanding of some rational conditions of intelligent 
decision.* 

Philosophical inquiry ought never to be imposed on high school 
pupils or anybody else. We in the profession would be fools to try to 
raise philosophical questions de novo in the minds of high school 
pupils. But we are blind if we suppose this even possible. Philosophical 
questions do arise in the minds of bright high school pupils, whether 
we will it or no, and even without any philosophy courses.’ The danger 
is not that these questions will go unanswered, but rather that they 
will receive half-baked answers from narrowly dogmatic sources. Our 
culture tends to make the difficult and important questions—like “What 
is man?”—seem easy, and the trivial questionss— like “Which den- 
tifrice should I use?”—seem crucial. So much the worse for our culture. 
We, as philosophers and educators and human beings, have a serious 
social debt to discharge. Introducing some intelligent young people to 
philosophy is one way in which we may discharge this debt. 

Several respondents claim a further twofold advantage for philosophy 
courses in high schools: Philosophy, as a rigorous course among too 
many relaxed ones, may help to restore some sense, intellectual respon- 
sibility and strength to a too-diluted high schools curriculum. And 
philosophy may, at the same time, offer a genuine and much-needed 
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challenge to the superior high school student. 

No bold conclusions can be drawn from these considerations, but 
simply this modest one: Because philosophy is good, and because some 
bright pupils want and need work in philosophy, there is a prima facie 
case in favor of introducing it more widely. It remains to be seen, of 
course, whether counter-arguments and practical considerations should 
prevail against this prima facie case.® 


IIB: The Counter-Arguments 


The literature, naturally enough, contains few explicit statements 
to the effect that philosophy ought not to be offered in high school, 
and most of the counter-arguments must be inferred from their refu- 
tations, an unhappy situation at best. Adding to the unhappiness is the 
fact that the counter-arguments typically appear in distressingly vague 
terms. As before, most of the protocols will be found in Appendix ITB. 


(1) The argument from intellectual immaturity 


The claim most frequently met from those who oppose the teach- 
ing of philosophy in high schools is that boys and girls of 15, 16 and 17 
are intellectually too immature to understand and profit from the 
study of philosophy. 

The study is said to need “some maturity of mind . . and a con- 
siderable background of knowledge of other subjects before it can be 
successfully pursued.”” A “balance of judgment” is essential, and “more 
responsible living than the American secondary student has experi- 
enced” is required before that balanced judgment can be attained.® 
Respondents point out that even first-year college and university 
students are often too immature to make much of philosophical studies, 
and this would be all the more true at the high-school level.® 


(2) The argument from emotional immaturity 


Less frequently found is a parallel argument, to the effect that 
courses in philosophy, if rigorously taught, might prove emotionally 
disturbing to some high school pupils. We all know that a disciplined 
course in philosophical criticism can be unsettling to some college stu- 
dents. Indeed, it should be unsettling, and should bring students to 
“search their souls.” On rare occasions, this search can cause some emo- 
tional upset. Now, it may be argued that some high school pupils are 
already only precariously balanced. Adolescence is an age of uneasiness 
and anxiety. In some instances, a high school course in philosophy 
might disturb pupils deeply. A remotely correlative danger is that 
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courses in ethics might well degenerate into dismally casuistical enter- 
prises: “Should I let the boys kiss me?” might take the place of “But 
is happiness always good?” 


(3) Some “practical” counter-arguments 
(3a) Parental and supervisory sensitivity to delicate issues 


Introductory philosophy courses on the college level today, except 
in certain denominational institutions, can be taught with a large 
measure of what we call “academic freedom.” Communism can be 
discussed, and Communistic texts can be assigned for student reading. 
Atheism can be taken seriously, argued openly, and even defended. It 
may well be that this relatively happy state does not prevail in a good 
many American communities, and that some parents would think it 
unseemly that their sons and daughters carried the Communist Mani- 
festo publicly about, and that they debated really basic political, eco- 
nomic, moral, religious or racial issues at the dinner table.'® 


(3b) In-service jealousy 


Every high school teacher wants the brightest pupils in his classes. 
If the brightest pupils take philosophy, they will have to give up some- 
thing else. Jealousy is a possible result. 


(3c) Overcrowding of the curriculum 


We all know that a wide range of subjects is already available to 
high school pupils. Courses have proliferated, perhaps beyond reason. 
Why, it is sometimes asked, should we even consider confounding 
confusion by adding philosophy courses to the curriculum? 

Even more strongly, it is argued that the typical present high school 
program of study is, at least for the promising student, inexcusably 
slow-moving and empty of content. The Council for Basic Education 
has presented a program which appeals to many of our respondents; 
it represents an attempt to redirect our educational efforts toward “the 
basic intellectual disciplines, especially English, mathematics, science, 
history, and foreign languages.” 

As a result of the alleged present inadequacies of most public high 
school curricula, it is claimed, too many high school graduates are 
nearly ignorant and nearly illiterate. Our efforts should be directed 
toward helping the schools teach children how to read, write and cal- 
culate, instead of how to philosophize. Until a child can read, he cannot 
read philosophy. And our high school seniors, in all too many cases, 
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cannot even read. Therefore—so runs the argument—he should not 
be taught philosophy. 

A really sound high school program would contain (by a fairly 
wide consensus of interested citizens outside the field of professional 
education) four years of work in English, mathematics, science, art 
and a foreign language. Some people claim that to introduce philosophy 
into this already heavy schedule would be to do a disservice to the very 
educational process we seek to improve. 


(3d) Who will teach philosophy in high school? 


Today’s high school teachers are, for the most part, simply incom- 
petent to teach philosophy. In the opinion of many people (including 
the members of this committee), philosophy should not be taught 
at all unless it can be taught by competent persons. 

By no means all of the philosophy courses presently being offered 
in colleges and universities are competently taught. To open the teach- 
ing of philosophy to partially trained high school teachers might be to 
weaken an already unsatisfactory situation. 

One respondent claims that entering freshmen repeatedly want no 
more work in history, no more in mathematics, no more in Spanish 
and soon . . . because these subjects have, it seems, been poorly taught 
in high schools. Students appreciate new subjects in college. Now, if 
philosophy were to be generally offered in high school (so the argu- 
ment runs), it would presumably be taught no better than these other 
subjects are (and mayhap a good deal worse); a possible result would 
be that students would have been spoiled for their university experience 
of philosophy, when they might meet the subject well taught. 


(4) “Interstitial” Philosophy in high school 


Even were one to grant the desirability of offering philosophical 
materials on the high school level, it would not follow that separate 
courses should be devoted to their study. Some people question whether 
philosophical materials cannot better be introduced through some 
revisions in the teaching of courses already included in the curriculum, 
rather than through the addition of courses specifically devoted to 
philosophy. Thus (it is proposed) science courses can be taught in such 
a way as to present something of the philosophy of science along with 
the chemistry and the physics and the biology; English can be taught 
so as to bring philosophical problems into the discussion; civics can 
contain some elementary political philosophy. 
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IIC: Some evaluative considerations 


1. The evidence assembled from foreign countries and presented 
in Appendix I must be assessed with great caution. As we all know, 
secondary education in many parts of the world is differently directed, 
and in some respects academically more advanced than our own; in 
terms of traditional education, a seventeen or eighteen year old pupil 
in an American high school might compare most unfavorably with his 
French or English counterpart. 

We can learn from this evidence only in the respects and degree 
to which our conditions and our problems compare with the problems 
and conditions faced in other countries. Plainly, there are many marked 
differences which weaken the analogy, and thereby impair any con- 
fident inference. Economic, historical and contemporary social-cultural 
differences are reflected throughout the respective educational systems: 
rigorous elementary education programs, for example, make “ossible 
in their turn more rigorous secondary programs. If seventh grade 
American pupils knew as much as Fourth Form English pupils pre- 
sumably know, they might possibly be better fitted for the study of 
philosophy than they now are, when they enter the eleventh grade. 

In some broad respects, and still granting the analogical weaknesses, 
the English experience is probably more closely comparable with our 
own than are, say, the experiences of the French or the Italians. Simi- 
larly, the experience of the several American non-public schools prob- 
ably presents a still closer parallel. 

Closest of all are the experiments in American public schools. We 
have found six such programs presently in operation: Jacksonville, 
IMinois; Benton Harbor, Michigan; Clear Lake, California; Briarcliff 
Manor, New York; Bellevue, Washington; and Modesto, California. 
And we have drawn attention to related programs in humanities, now 
being even more widely offered. 

We conclude from the evidence that various courses in philosophy 
can be successfully taught to high school students, not that in any new 
case it should be taught. We recommend that the Association welcome 
information about the present programs, and follow the development 
of new programs with interest. 

2. We have no comment on the constructive case urged in the 
text, other than to remark that it is much too general to warrant any 
specific inference at all. Detailed specification of the relevant variables, 
in the light of the counter-arguments, is essential. Under heading 
“TIT” below we suggest some terms for this specification. 
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3. On the counter-arguments themselves, we have several detailed 
points to make; as usual, we reserve most of the protocols to Appendix 
II(C). We here take up each argument in order, referring to appended 
protocols in the course of the discussion. 


(1) Intellectual immaturity: It is of course true that some high 
school pupils are intellectually unprepared to study philosophy. But 
we are not convinced that this argument grounds the withholding of 
all philosophy courses from all high school pupils. 

We have been able to find many opinions, but no psychological 
evidence to support the allegation that high school pupils are too 
immature to handle logical and other philosophical ideas. On the con- 
trary, standard intelligence and other tests strongly suggest that mental 
growth between the ages of 13 and 17 is slow, and that virtually none 
of the intelligence components except vocabulary continues to grow 
in college. 

Within any good-sized senior high school class, and within any 
good-sized freshman college class, there are far wider individual 
differences in “intellectual maturity,” whatever exactly that may mean, 
than there are between the “more mature” high school senior and 
the “less mature” college freshman. It seems absurd to penalize the 
“more mature” high school pupil because some of his classmates are 
less so. High school students, at least the brighter ones, simply are, 
as Professor E. W. Strong has said,'* quite capable of analyzing argu- 
ments and of understanding issues in value theory and in ethics and 
aesthetics. 

We conclude that this familiar argument may be held only to the 
limited conclusion that work in philosophy ought not to be required 
of all high school pupils. We accept this conclusion. 

(2) Emotional immaturity: We who have known occasional col- 
lege students to be disturbed may well take warning, but we do not find 
the warning any adequate reason for not offering philosophy in high 
schools; it is rather a reason for taking particular care with such a 
course, and perhaps also for selecting the pupils not only with an eye 
to their intelligence and “intellectual maturity,” but also considering 
their “emotional! maturity.” 

One respondent, whose lively spirit may well wish to remain 
anonymous, recommends that no consideration at all be given to the 
problem of emotional immaturity, on grounds that the entire question 
is hopelessly muddy, and that the emotions likely to be stirred up by 
philosophical inquiry (if any) are insignificant: 
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We are so screwed up, as a nation, that an across-the-board crash program 
in philosophy would probably have fewer traumatic consequences than the 
death of Nixon’s Checkers. We shouldn’t even admit to the possibility of 
whatever “emotional immaturity” is supposed to be: nebulous notions of 
this ilk can only fog over a clear glass, and are hopelessly out of the reach 
of real argument. 


(3a) Parental and supervisory sensitivity: This argument carries 
some weight, on practical grounds alone. We believe that parents 
should raise no objections to this work, but we gloomily predict that 
many would, and that if such philosophy courses were introduced at 
all suddenly and generally—certainly if they were made compulsory— 
there would be some strong and vocal opposition. 

The problem should be anticipated, and may be avoided in either 
of two ways: 

Introductory philosophy could be offered as a senior elective, and 
taught in a pussy-footing manner, avoiding all “sensitive” areas and 
sticking close to “safe” historical and technical questions. In our judg- 
ment, it is better that philosophy not be offered at all than that such 
as emasculated course as this be presented. 

Better, we think, is to offer philosophy openly and freely, but only 
where the ground has been paved well in advance by public discussions 
with school boards, PTA groups and the like, and where reasonable 
freedom can be allowed to the instructor. 

During the discussion at the Eastern Division meetings at Har- 
vard in 1957, Professor H. G. Hullfish of Ohio State aninimized the 
importance of this concern, pointing out that “dangerous” doctrines 
are openly discussed in Social Studies classes every day in high schools 
all across the country, with only sporadic and inconsequential resistance 
from the communities. 

Much less optimistically, our anonymous “lively spirit” cited in the 
preceding section says, on the present problem: 


The same sort of argument can be run regarding “reasonably liberal” com- 
munities in “social and religious outlook”; there aren’t any, and as philoso- 
phers we might find it proper to lay a few sacrificial lambs on the altar in 
an effort to help produce some. In a town of 10,000 it is difficult to find 
three real liberals; there just isn’t a community in the land whose fortunes 
aren’t determined entirely by the jelly-heads. So what? Let’s just do the 
excelsior bit, and come back, if we must, on our shields; it’s the damned 
townies who'll have to carry us, and they'll find us heavy enough, after 
a few trials. 


(3b) In-service jealousy: We do not take this argument seriously. 
Of course any new program will be more successful if a school’s faculty 
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actively supports it. But the present issue will have to be considered on 
its merits, not in irrelevant terms of personal disaffection. 

(3c) Overcrewding of the curriculum: Here we have a forceful, 
substantial argument to which considerable weight must be given. 

We entirely agree that if philosophy courses in high school are to 
be thought of as “fancy” education, or as merely one more decorative 
“fringe area” temptation, to distract pupils from their properly central 
academic concerns, philosophy simply should not be taught in high 
schools at all, and the matter is ended. 

The issue is perennially important and of some especial contem- 
porary urgency, considering the present satellitic pressure toward 
scientific and engineering training. We do not underestimate the prac- 
tical importance of technological defense when we claim that the 
study of science itself transcends its application. No more do we under- 
value science in claiming for philosophy similarly fundamental im- 
portance. Science is not good because it can be put to work by madmen 
or wise ones; science becomes no more or less valuable when men 
learn to blow each other up with spectacular radioactive efficiency. 
So, too, with philosophy. It may or may not help men to live more 
decent lives together; it may or may not inspire men to even more 
passionate blood-lust. 

We do not propose that any schoolchild set aside his trigonometry 
text in order to study Aristotle. Nor do we propose that courses in 
philosophy be merely appended to the present curricula as optional, 
frivolous delicacies in an already overloaded academic smorgasbord. 
We do incline to believe that some sober philosophic analysis would 
do many able students much more good than do many of his present 
alternatives. 

Father Summerville suggests that secondary schools should teach 
“something more fundamental” than philosophy. In one important 
sense of the term, we do not know anything “more fundamental” than 
philosophy. We do not believe philosophy to be “fancy education” in 
college, and we see no particular reason why it should be considered 
“fancy” in high school. In the more immediately relevant sense of 
“fundamental,” Fr. Summerville is correctly drawing our attention to 
an important consideration. A twelfth-grade pupil with a seventh-grade 
reading ability has a more “fundamental” task before him than phi- 
losophizing, namely: learning to read and write. This latter ability is, 
in an important sense, presupposed by any other serious academic 
study.’* Subject A is more “fundamental” than subject B, if one cannot 
do B without having some competence at A, while one can do A 
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without B. 

On practical grounds, we find this argument strongly appealing. 
Ideally, of course, there would be no quasi-illiterate twelfth-graders; 
they would have learned to read and write long since, or been expelled 
from school. We know that even reasonably sophisticated college stu- 
dents must learn to read philosophical materials in their introductory 
courses; the problem of presenting philosophy to people who can read 
even less well than our college students does indeed give one pause .. . 
and persuades us to agree that the study of philosophy simply ought 
not to take the place of learning to read and write in anyone’s educa- 
tional pattern. 

It does not of course follow that philosophy ought not to be offered 
in high schools; but it does follow that philosophy ought not to be 
offered to those pupils and in those high schools where there are marked 
reading deficiencies. We agree with Fr. Summerville that the grammar 
schools should have done well what many high schools are now doing 
less well and much belatedly, and we share his unhappiness with 
“fancy” education on secondary (and even on university) levels. 

With the remarks of Profs. Hay and Rescher, we should find our- 
selves also in agreement if it could be shown that the traditional respon- 
sibilities of the high schools were being carried out fully enough that 
the superior student really was devoting his full energy to the study 
of such subjects as mathematics and languages. It appears to us, how- 
ever, that this is not the present choice before us, and that the disagree- 
ment between those who would introduce philosophy into more high 
schools and those who would not, is less real than apparent. Both 
parties would, it seems, be happy with either of these alternatives: 

a) High school students work continuously and well on the tra- 
ditional “core” subjects, philosophy remaining a college-level 
course as it is at present. Plainly, students are not now doing this 
in most high schools. If they were doing so, there would be much 
less persistent a demand to introduce rigorous work in philoso- 
phy, and to restore rigorous demands in traditional subjects. 

b) Some or all of the less central subjects give way to some work 
in philosophy, well taught by competently trained teachers. 

It is perhaps worth considering that the introduction of work in 
philosophy may actually serve the good cause of tightening and 
improving, rather than the bad one of disintegrating, a present chaotic 
curriculum. Prof. Walsh makes this point:” 


It might be the case, of course, that philosophy would help to lead the way 
back to solid curriculum: Miller’s course (at Benton Harbor, Michigan), for 
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example, is almost surely conducing to the sort of milieu in which genuine 

study is esteemed, and this will find reflection elsewhere in the school, I 

should think. 

Prof. Mothershead makes a sound point in his claim that college 
preparatory students are not really being well prepared for college, 
because of the extraneous requirements; his claim that for this reason 
philosophy should not be offered does not, however, seem to us to follow 
with necessity. The place to make the change, we should suppose, 
would be wherever the total educational pattern is weakest. If require- 
ments are extraneous, it seems, those requirements should be changed. 
The advisability of offering philosophy is a distinguishable question. 

To Mothershead’s point that the most promising and able students 
will be able to take their philosophy in college, we can only express an 
earnest wish that this were generally true. But we are told that, across 
the nation, from one half to two thirds of the most promising high 
school graduates do not attend any college at all.’** 

The problem reduces to an examination of specific high school 
curricula. If and only if every course now being offered is educationally 
more important than philosophy, philosophy courses should not be 
offered. If others are now being offered which are less important than 
philosophy, philosophy should be offered, ceteris paribus. As Professor 
E. W. Strong puts 

To the proposal that room be made for teaching philosophy in the secondary 

schools, the difficulty adduced is not that such introduction would not be 

worthwhile, but that there isn’t room. The argument would be good if the 
secondary schools could show that their students are doing mathematics, 
foreign language, science, English, and history to make up a full program. 

One could still have some philosophy enter in the teaching of these courses. 

. room could easily be found for a course in ethics or in logic by 
substitution of such a course for social studies or other even less reputable 
subjects which find a place in the curricula. 

(3d) Where will good teachers come from? Here again we have 
an exceedingly serious argument, and one which properly gives pause 
to anyone who proposes the extension of high school work in philoso- 
phy. Philosophy badly taught can be much worse than no philosophy 
at all. The notion that any teacher can pick up a philosophy text and 
begin teaching students is both preposterous and dangerous. The notion 
that one or two courses can qualify anyone to teach philosophy is only 
slightly less ridiculous. Prof. Mothershead is surely correct in this. 
And Prof. Hay, in expressing his concern that high school courses 
might prejudice students against rather than in favor of philosophy, 
sets forth a problem we need to face. 
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It seems to us to be difficult to adjudicate this matter in any general 
terms at all; on the contrary, the issue comes down once again to the 
tangibles of the local situation. There are teachers who would never be 
qualified to teach anybody any philosophy, no matter how many Ph.D. 
degrees they accumulated; there appear, on the evidence, to be some 
few teachers who, with much less than Ph.D. level preparation, have 
actually done respectable work. There is of course no magic in the 
degree, and our respondents are correct in bemoaning the state of much 
college and university teaching in philosophy. The rub, and the reason 
why we think the problem cannot be resolved in these general terms, 
comes when we test the inference from “Some Ph.D.’s teach poorly 
in colleges” to the supposed conclusion, “Therefore all sub-Ph.D.’s will 
teach poorly in high schools.” We rather believe that the quality of 
teaching will continue to depend, as it always has, upon the caliber and 
professional preparation of the man doing the teaching. 

(4) “Interstitial” Philosophy: Professor Gutmann’s experience in 
teaching philosophy in secondary schools naturally earns respect for his 
considered opinion in favor of the “interstitial” proposal. It is, however, 
only fair to note that numbers of other men who have also had ex- 
perience in this field have come to the opposite conclusion. We adduce 
these additional considerations: 

a) On theoretical and historical grounds, it is at least as plausible 
to teach mathematics as a special case of logic, as it is to teach them 
the other way about; to teach civics as a special applied case of political 
philosophy, rather than the reverse; to teach the sciences as specifications 
of philosophy, instead of treating philosophy as an ornament of the 
sciences. 

b) Of course, teachers of other subjects should know some 
philosophy, and should be free to introduce philosophical considerations 
into their respective subject matters, as they see fit. The more of this 
that can be done without corresponding loss, the better; we stand on 
no departmental barriers at all. Yet it remains true that a philosophy 
is not a problematic pastiche, but a systematic construction of ideas. 

Philosophical “aspects” of literature, science, civics or anything 
else will not take the place of serious, sympathetic, and synthetic 
presentation of philosophies. 

c) We are already concerned about the professional competence 
of any teachers offering work in philosophy in high school—even of 
teachers who have had some serious training in philosophy. We are 
downright distressed to contemplate the notion of philosophy which 
pupils may glean from untrained, amateur teachers. 
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d) We believe that, in general, teachers of science and mathe- 
matics and social studies in high schools already have plenty to do. 
We hesitate to add to their burden any obligation to “be philosophical” 
about their subjects. In a broader sense, of course, any good teaching 
of these subjects, or any other, will already be “philosophical.” 

We therefore incline toward the belief that if philosophy is to be 
consciously taught in high school at all, it probably should be taught 
in philosophy courses by people who are trained in philosophy, rather 
than injected either overtly or surreptitiously into the teaching of other 
subjects, with the possible exception of Honors English courses. 


Ill: Practicatty Can Be Done? 


The problem of philosophy in the high schools is not to be resolved 
on any simple “all or nothing” principle. The fact that a nation-wide 
philosophy program is (as we think) presently inadvisable does not 
indicate any dissatisfaction with any present programs, nor should it 
be taken as an advance condemnation of the further development of 
such programs. On the contrary, we are greatly interested in particular 
present and future experimental attempts to offer philosophy under 
carefully controlled conditions in public and private high schools. 
As we have repeatedly emphasized, the problem is a local one. 

Teachers and administrators who contemplate the development 
of such programs will need to take careful account of a number of 
variables upon which success will depend. Our study indicates that, 
among these variables, the following conditions are most important: 

1. A professionally competent teacher must be found. “Profes- 
sional competence” can never be spelled out in detail, but we definitely 
intend to discourage the speculatively inclined lay teacher of English 
or Social Studies, say, from supposing that by boning up on Russell’s 
History of Western Philosophy, or by reading Will Durant’s works, 
he can easily render himself able to teach a high school course or two 
in the field. 

We recognize that specific academic training in philosophy depart- 
ments of recognized universities dces not in itself guarantee compe- 
tence, but we know no better evidence of qualification than this. 
Certain departments may be able to issue to some high school teachers 
certificates of competence, attesting the completion of solid, disciplined 
preparation in philosophy. Such a program would appropriately include 
the history of Western philosophy from Socrates to Ryle and Heideg- 
ger; logic through the lower functional calculus; systematic analysis 
in ethics and political philosophy; some advanced technical work; and 
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some supervised teaching of philosophy. It is not possible for a beginner 
to attain this competence by occasional pious reading on a winter’s 
evening. Practically, only the rare high school teacher who has already 
studied a significant amount of philosophy during his undergraduate 
career could hope in a year of graduate work to earn such a certificate 
as we here describe. 

Since presumably few if any high schools will, at least at first, 
be able to appoint a full-time teacher of philosophy; and considering 
the typical patterns of state certification requirements for the public 
schools; we assume that the philosophically qualified teacher will also 
have to be certified in some more usual subject matter. 

It goes without saying that a man’s liberal education, his disciplined 
enthusiasm, and his personal teaching aptitude are at least as important 
in a teacher of philosophy as they are in teachers of other subjects. 

2. A community, an administration, and a faculty should en- 
thusiastically support the experiment in advance. 

3. Intelligent, curious and academically able high school students, 
not already totally occupied in the study of English, foreign languages, 
mathematics, science and the arts, should be available. We do not, of 
course, consider these subjects to be educationally more important than 
philosophy; but we do not recommend that really rigorous. work in 
them now be set aside in favor of philosophy at the high school level. 
If a place is to be found for philosophy in the high school curriculum, 
it must not be at the expense of the so-called “basic” high school sub- 
jects. It is our impression that, in many or even most high schools, 
such a place can be found if it is sought. 

Under these conditions, quite possibly unusual ones,”* serious con- 
sideration may well be given to offering at least some work in philoso- 
phy. We do not feel it our responsibility to make specific recommenda- 
tions of course subjects, contents or textbooks, or to prepare any rigid 
syllabi. We believe that effective teaching in philosophy requires a 
flexibility of approach; if a man is competent to teach philosophy at 
all, he himself is the best judge of the nature and content of his own 
philosophy course. 

We can report that some form of logic is most widely demanded. 
Most of the objections to the teaching of philosophy in high schools 
fail to apply to the teaching of logic, or apply with less strength. The 
suggestion that high school students are emotionally immature, and 
the fear that parents might be disturbed at having their children faced 
with “dangerous” issues are plainly irrelevant. Since logic can be given 
at almost any level, the claim that high school pupils are intellectually 
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immature (even if it had any legitimacy at all) becomes clearly beside 
the point. Provision for adequate training of teachers of logic might be 
less difficult than in other areas within philosophy. Finally, the argu- 
ment that high school time should be saved for basic training in read- 
ing, writing, languages, mathematics and science has much less force 
since a course in logic may, if the people who favor it are correct, make 
a useful contribution to the pupil’s progress in reading, writing, 
mathematics and science. 

The logic now being offered varies from simplified Aristotelian 
manipulation of syllogisms and reductions to the first figure, through 
the current semantics-deduction-scientific method pattern to Suppes’ 
symbolic logic for sub-teen-agers. The justification of the teaching of 
logic in high school need not differ in any important respects from the 
corresponding justification of the teaching of logic in college. If (as 
Professor Melzer maintains) there is significant transfer from some 
form of “functional logic” to other realms, this may be the best way to 
go at the subject.’® Otherwise, a case will have to be made directly on 
the grounds of the intrinsic value of understanding logical principles. 

So, too, with other courses to be considered for inclusion in the 
high school curriculum. We are not unanimous in the belief that the 
study of philosophical ethics will regenerate America’s delinquent 
youth, and the kind of ethics course which aims only and directly at 
the solution of the pupils’ immediate, intimate moral problems might 
only by courtesy be called “philosophical” at all; we do not endorse 
or recommend any such course. But we do believe that the study of 
ethics is a valuable thing. Similarly, the study of esthetics may not in 
itself materially improve the artistic taste of any pupil; but it is none 
the less valuable for all of that. Let us, then, apply to the estimation 
of specific courses in high school approximately the same reasoning 
which we apply in college. We should, finally, in our planning and 
in our teaching, expect at least as much good, serious work from an 
outstanding high school senior as we do from an average college 
freshman, and for basically the same reasons. 

We finally report that several representatives of school systems, 
university research-experimental programs, and professional associa- 
tions have expressed interest in the teaching of philosophy in high 
schools. We recommend that our committee be directed to cooperate 
with these people and programs, and to offer them every assistance." 

We conclude with an expression of our sincerest gratitude to the 
scores of friends and colleagues in many countries without whose gen- 
erous help this report could not have been prepared. 
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APPENDIX I: The Record 


The Roman Catholic World 

Of course, there is no such thing as a “Roman Catholic world,” but we are 
struck by the fact that, around the world, countries in which Roman Catholicism 
is either the established, or the majority, religion, and in which Church-run 
schools prevail, are those in which secondary school philosophy courses are most 
deeply established and formally taught. 

Italy has an ambitious program in philosophy for schoolchildren. The final 
three years in Jiceo-ginnasio contain disciplined work in philosophy; one half 
year in introduction (principles and problems), undertaken at about fourteen or 
fifteen years of age, followed by two and a half years of analysis of annotated 
classics and detailed study of the history of philosophy, from the pre-Socratics 
through the Hegelian tradition (or to Croce). Students explicate texts under 
tutelage, and stand annual examinations, as well as a comprehensive licensing 
examination upon graduation at the age of 18 or 19. All /iceo students take 
this work.18 

In France, even in the secular /ycées, every pupil studies philosophy during 
his final year, investing from four to eight class hours per week in Aristotelian 
logic, psychology, ethics and a little metaphysics; some time may be spent on 
aesthetics or sociology, and typically some such text as a Platonic dialogue is 
examined with care. The aim is not to impose any set philosophy upon the pupils, 
but to “give them a general understanding of philosophical problems which 
would enable them to read philosophical works for themselves and to relate 
philosophy to literature or history.”® The instructor is agrégé in philosophy. 

Philosophy and religion or ethics are included in the upper cycle of the 
baccalaureate work in Argentina.?° 

The senior secondary schools in Bolivia?1 and Brazil?? offer philosophy. 

The “classical colleges” of Quebec follow the French pattern.*? 

All Colombian secondary school pupils study philosophy.?4 

“Philosophy,” broadly construed, is one of the 3 available “streams” for pupils 
in the Dominican Republic, who take three years of general study in “philosophy,” 
and who may take their final specialized year in “philosophy” as well.?5 

“Literature and philosophy” is one of three elective major fields for fifth and 
sixth year secondary pupils in Educador.26 

The history of philosophy is one of the courses leading to the “senior leaving 
certificate” in Guatemala.?7 

Honduras and Nicaragua offer philosophy in secondary school.28 

In Laotian primary schools and colleges, “ethics and civics” are offered; the 
lycée program follows that of France.?® 

Paraguay offers logics and ethics in their (secondary-level) colegios 
nacionales3° 

The philosophy and the political and administrative organization of the 
nation are taught in all eight branches of the “third cycle” in Portugal,®! as well 
as in Angola.3? 

Philosophy is one of the nine core subjects studied during all seven years of 
secondary (bachillerato) work in Spain.3% 

The fourth, fifth and sixth years of /iceo in Uruguay include philosophy.** 

Venezuelan pupils study philosophy in their first /iceo stage, and philosophy 
(with literature) is a major in the second stage.35 
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The Arab World 

From 1939 to 1948, Professor George F. Hourani, now at the University of 
Michigan, taught philosophy to 17-19 year old Arab pupils at the Government 
Arab College in Jerusalem. He presented the history of philosophy, with major 
attention to Plato and Aristotle; elementary logic and scientific method; and 
modern theories of ethics. Believing that this experience has some relevance to 
the teaching of philosophy in American high schools, Professor Hourani says: 


This sort of teaching is challenging and not at all easy, because adolescents 
tend to be direct in their thinking and questioning, and it is both useless 
and impossible to put over on them formidable phrases or scholastic pyro- 
technics. Teachers must be qualified in philosophy, and of known teaching 
competence; they should then be given their heads about what and how to 
teach, and allowed a lighter load of school duties than the average teacher 
has. It is essential that principals should be aware of the amount and difh- 
culty of the work involved in preparing philosophy classes. The general 
quality and preparation of the students must also have attained a high level 
before philosophy can be profitably taught . . . the proper method is direct 
study of classics in English (original or translated). It is well to select a 
period in which dialogue occurs on common topics, such as: ethics and 
theory of knowledge from Socrates to Aristotle, the theory of knowledge 
from Descartes to Kant, British ethics of the 18th century, political phi- 
losophy from Hobbes to Marx, modern ethics from Bentham to Steven- 
son... After attaining a reasonable understanding of (the texts), students 
should be encouraged to think out their own answers to the important ques- 
tions raised . . . With suitable caution, as explained above, philosophy 
certainly should be taught in many high schools as part of that more basic 
education which Americans now seek.3¢ 


The history of Greek philosophy, and the study of such Persian thinkers as 
Khayyam, Hafiz and Sadi, together with systematic work in ethics and logic 
are required in the schools of what was recently Iran.37 

In Lebanon the seventh secondary year is divided into philosophy and 
mathematics.38 

The curriculum of the higher Sanskrit school system in Nepal contains 
philosophy.®® 


The Slavic World 

General philosophy and ethics are studied in the higher gimnaztja of 
Yugoslavia.4@ 

Professor George Kline tells us that from 1946-47 to 1954-55, a senior course 
in Aristotelian logic was offered in high schools in the Soviet Union, but that 
since logic was not among the diploma-examination subjects, nobody took it 
very seriously, and the whole thing was dropped as a failure. Kline even reports 
that two instructors used as texts simplified versions of Hegel’s Wissenschaft 
der Logik!*1 


Tangier 
Tangier, as an international zone, presents an especially interesting case. 
Schools are (or recently were) conducted by Spanish, Italian, French-Jewish and 
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American groups. Each of the first three offers philosophy, just as in the respec- 
tive homelands. But the (private, non-governmental) “American School of 
Tangier” does not.‘? 


The United Kingdom 

In intelligent, imaginative philosophical-education experimentation—and in- 
cidentally in generously cordial help to this committee—no group in the world 
surpasses, the English. Since 1945, masters and mistresses in schools have worked 
with members of university faculties, sharing views at several meetings, in the 
columns of The Times Educational Supplement, and in designing and teaching 
courses to sixth-form pupils. 

Miss Megan Lowe has offered a two-year course at the Twickenham County 
School for Girls, and seems now to be doing something very similar at Dame 
Alice Owen’s Girls School (London, E.C. 1), which is governed by the Worship- 
ful Brewers of the City of London.** 

“Believing that the Classical view of the nature of man is infinitely valuable 
in itself, and can also provide a standard of comparison with the Christian doc- 
trine of the nature of man,” and aiming “to get the girls to think and to think 
independently, and to make them familiar with ideas and problems of a perennial 
nature,” Miss Lowe presents Thales-to-Democritus, Socrates, Plato and Aristotle 
to sixth-form girls at Dame Alice Owen’s Girls School in London. The girls 
read Republic, the Nichomachean Ethics, and a play entitled “Socrates.” They 
consider the study of philosophy one of their VIth Form privileges. When teach- 
ing at the Twickenham County School for Girls, Miss Lowe followed this year 
of work with another, completing the history of philosophy from Plotinus 
to today. 

At Bishop Wordsworth’s School in Salisbury, Mr. F. C. Happold, Head- 
master, offers a course “which includes the ‘elements’ of physical science, of 
history, of psychology, of theology and of philosophy” to all sixth form boys 
throughout both years. The first year is devoted to “various preliminary studies”; 
the second to the sort of material found in Happold’s new book, Adventure in 
Search of a Creed (Faber & Faber, 1957). Religious emphasis is strong; pupils 
write examination-essays on philosophical religious topics, of which we have a 
list. “Strange as it may sound,” Mr. Happold reports, “Mystical Theology has a 
very big appeal to these adolescent boys.”*+4 

At Monkton Combe School near Bath (as Mr. C. J. Wilson reports), all 
sixth form boys attend a course eight periods per week, divided as follows: 2 to 
“pure philosophy” (“the problem of sense perception; Greek philosophy; Plato’s 
and Aristotle’s systems; elementary logic; Descartes; Locke, Berkeley, Hume and 
contemporaries; Kant; Hegel; leading to the philosophy of Communism. . . . 
This is set beside Christian philosophy, which has been developed simultaneously 
during the year.”), taught by a classicist and an historian; 1 period to history 
and philosuphy of science, taught by a scientist; 1 period to Christian doctrine 
and | to political ideas, both of these taught by the Headmaster, who has quali- 
fications in classics and in economics; 3 to aesthetic ideas, shared by music and 
art specialists.4° 

For a good many years at Thames Valley County School in Twickenham, 
Mr. A. S. Millward introduced sixth-form boys and girls to philosophy through 
such books as B. A. Howard’s The Proper Study of Mankind, Adams’ The 
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Search for Truth, Joad’s Philosophy, J. Lewis’s Introduction to Philosophy and 
Russell’s Problems of Philosophy. “Old scholars,” says Mr. Millward, “aver that 
they recollect with pleasure and stimulus the philosophical debates in the 6th 
Form.”#6 

Citing P. B. Ballard to the effect that “every argument that has been used 
to justify the teaching of grammar in elementary schools may be applied with 
still greater cogency to the teaching of logic. If it is desirable that a child should 
speak correctly, it is much more desirable that he should think correctly. Right 
thinking is prior to right speaking, and more fundamental,”** Mr. Ernest E. 
White describes an experiment in which one group of eleven-to-twelve year old 
boys were taught grammar-plus-logic, and a similar group were taught grammar 
alone. “Logic” included work in classification, ordering and definition; syllogistic 
and inductive inference; and the psychology of belief. 

The experimental group tested superior (with statistical significance) to the 
control group in a reasoning test, in Ballard’s English Composition Test, and in 
the writing of an essay. White claims that the logic lessons were very much 
liked by the boys.*8 

Mr. Kenneth Markham, now at Bede Boys’ Grammar School in Sunderland, 
Co. Durham, lectured to sixth form on theories of knowledge and philosophy of 
science at a Technical Grammar School where he formerly taught.*® 

Sixth Form boys at The King’s School, Canterbury, have for five years been 
introduced into philosophy by the use of neo-Wittgensteinian linguistic-therapeutic 
techniques. Mr. John Wilson takes as his point of departure philosophical ques- 
tions asked on university scholarship papers, e.g., “What is work?” “Are we 
ever really free?” “Has society a right to punish criminals?” “Of what can we 
be certain?” Mr. Wilson reports that his “chief difficulty is to get (his pupils) 
to drop their prejudices on first-order subjects so as to see them in a second-order 
way.” The text is Mr. Wilson’s own Language and the Pursuit of Truth (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1956).5° 

Sections on Greek, “Scientific,” and Oriental and other philosophies are in- 
cluded in a two-year Sixth Form course taught at Hendon Grammar School by 
Headmaster E. W. Maynard Potts, in conjunction with studies of comparative 
world religions. Mr. Potts aims to help his pupils to broaden their outlook and 
to work tolerantly with those with whom they disagree.®1 

Courses in philosophy have also been presented, and in most of these cases 
are still being presented by Mr. H. J. Prickett, Headmaster at Kent College, 
Canterbury; by Mr. G. L. Heawood, in 1947 Headmaster at Cheltenham Gram- 
mar School;52 by Mr. A. Halfpenny of Harrow Weald County School;®* by Mr. 
R. F. Bailey, Headmaster, and/or Dr. E. R. Taylor at Quarry Bank High School 
for Boys in Liverpool;5* by Mr. George Whitfield, Headmaster of Hampton 
Grammar School;®® by Sir Eric James, High Master at Manchester Grammar 
School;°® and by Mr. Graham Stainforth, Headmaster at Oundle who, with his 
colleague the Rev. R. B. Parker, “consider it absolutely necessary that Sixth 
Forms should have an introduction to Philosophy.”57 

To enlarge his pupils’ horizons, to teach them to think for themselves and 
discuss, criticize and oppose as much as they wish, all of the dozen Upper Sixth 
boys at St. Kentigern College in Auckland do a year of elementary history of 
philosophy. The Rev. MacFarlan who conducts the course, took an Honours 
degree in political philosophy at Glasgow.°§ 
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A two-year course for all sixth form boys at the Northern Grammar School 
in Portsmouth, is taught by Mr. John L. Goodall, who himself read both Phi- 
losophy and Classics for his own University degree. He devotes one half term to a 
general introduction: “How?” questions and “Why?” questions; Language and 
Thought, Grammar and Logic; an historical conspectus, from cave to city; the 
contemporary intellectual situation; the value of the discipline of philosophy. The 
remainder of the first year is devoted to a study of three topics: the nature of the 
external world; the existence of God; the philosophical basis of communism. The 
second year is nearly historical; pupils study Ancient Philosophy; Descartes and 
Rationalism; Western Mysticism; Contemporary Thought, analysis, the case for 
metaphysics. There is no text; students take notes on their reading, and discuss 
lectures. The course has been offered for some years now in this publicly sup- 
ported grammar school for boys from middle and lower-middle class back- 
grounds. Mr. Goodall reports that, despite certain earlier difficulties, the course 
is now accepted as a part of the school’s work.®® 

Aiming “to enable the students to acquire habits of careful veracity and 
considered judgment through the discipline of clear critical thinking; to introduce 
them to new fields of knowledge and experience; and to teach them the pleasure 
and value of abstract metaphysical thought,” Mr. E. R. Emmet took a group of 
sixth form boys through Russell’s Problems of Philosophy, using Joad’s Guide 
as a teacher’s handbook. Appearance and reality; mind and matter; universals; 
the nature of truth; and introductory ethics were the problems considered. “In 
spite of the difficulties,” it is reported, “the course proved a great success, not 
only with pupils who subsequently read philosophy at a university, but also with 
the whole body of students. It was emphasized that the course proved, in spite 
of what is usually believed, that it is a definite advantage to start philosophy 
young. The boy has a sharp flexible mind and eagerly welcomes the entirely new 
approach to truth which philosophy entails.” 

Groups of six to eight girls in both years of Sixth Form at Sherbourne School 
for Girls, led by Oxford MA Lit. Hu. staff members, discuss such topics as “State 
and Individual,” “The Scope and Methods of Socratic Philosophy,” “The History 
and Philosophy of Education,” “Introductory Ethics.” Third-year (pre-university) 
sixth-formers take up reasonably technical philosophical questions. In addition 
to the discussion a specific course in philosophy is offered. “All the girls who are 
given the opportunity of philosophy classes,” reports Miss Pamela Stringer, “be- 
come increasingly eager for this kind of discussion, and appreciate particularly 
the discovery that whatever their main study may be, they have something valuable 
both to contribute to and to derive from our discussions. Philosophy classes in the 
second-and-third-year Sixth invariably meet with great interest. . . .”°! 


The American Scene: The Past 

The most recent U.S. Department of Education Biennial Report is for 
1948-49. The only philosophy entry is “ethics,” which is quaintly classified as a 
subhead under “psychology”! Other subheads are “psychology and mental hy- 
giene,” “human relations,” “guidance and personal problems,” “practical psy- 
chology” and “social adjustment.” 46,546 enrollments in “psychology” are re- 
ported; there is no further breakdown. 

During 1909-1910, a course in ethics was offered by Mr. Eddie Treleaven at 
Menomonie High School in Wisconsin. It was abandoned not later than 1920.°2 
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Between 1936 and about 1941, Miss Dorothy Joan Cantfil offered a one- 
semester philosophy course to seniors at Hempstead High School, Long Island. 
The course contained ten units as follows: logic, speculative philosophy, practical 
philosophy, politics, religious philosophy, ethics, educational philosophy, aesthetics, 
relationships between philosophy and science, various philosophies of happiness. 
Within each unit chronological order was observed. In the politics unit, for 
example, Plato, Aristotle, Bacon, Spinoza, the 18th century, Kant and con- 
temporary philosophers were considered. Presumably the other nine units in this 
sixteen-week course were equally thoroughly covered. Students had Durant’s 
Story of Philosophy as a reference, but not as required reading. Some read Weber 
and Perry, some read Apology, Crito, etc. The purposes of this course were said 
to be: “(1) to stimulate and guide the thought of pupils on certain subjects to 
which we believe it important that they devote some thought, and upon which 
we believe that they are already thinking, with or without guidance. We believe 
it desirable that their thinking be clear and logical, and that they be conscious 
of the reasons for their beliefs; (2) to give a sense of kinship with the past; (3) 
to help pupils to read with discrimination.” Miss Cantfil said: “No claim is made 
here that every high-school pupil would either enjoy a course in philosophy or 
benefit by it. But a not inconsiderable number do enjoy such a course and do 
benefit by it. It seems well that it should be offered to them.”® 

Professor Patrick Suppes of Stanford has brought sixth to eighth grade 
pupils directly into his regular Introductory Logic lectures at Stanford Uni- 
versity, four days each week. On the fifth day he met with them as a group 
separately for consultation. He has also lectured on the sentential calculus to 
fourth, fifth, and sixth graders at Stanford Elementary School, and reports that 
the first group did about C-grade work, compared with the college students, and 
that the younger children had no serious difficulty in learning truth tables and 
how to use them. He concludes: 


. it seems to me that an introduction to mathematical logic is a very 
appropriate course, at least for selected students in high school. . .. I can 
see no reason why a separate, full-blown course should not be offered. 
Probably the greatest difficulty at the moment is the lack of an entirely 
satisfactory textbook, but if any sort of demand is created I am sure a good 
text will be forthcoming. 


Actually there is probably no reason mathematical logic could not be begun 
in the seventh grade, but everyone is much too conservative and old- 
fashioned in these matters. My own experience has convinced me that stu- 
dents are quite up to it. The big problem is that there aren't any teachers. 


During the Spring of 1947, Professor Suppes gave some lectures on sentential 
logic to fourth, fifth and sixth graders at Stanford Elementary School.®# 

The propositional calculus was taught in a Junior High School in Eastport, 
Maine, some years ago, by Mr. Milton McGorrill. 

In New Mexico, C. C. Crawford has taught ethics to high school students.*® 

At some (unspecified) Minnesota town, a Mr. Beryl Bracewell several years 
ago taught an unusual course under the title of “philosophy.” His might be called 
the “Down to Earth” or “Reader’s Digest” Approach: Mr. Bracewell, who was 
at last report Superintendent of Schools in Kennedy, Minnesota, reported a high 
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school course (apparently not offered at Kennedy) under the title: “Pupils and 
Parents liked our course in Philosophy: No Spinoza: We attacked everyday 
problems boldly.” Among other and more orthodox questions, he discussed with 
his pupils such problems as “Why is the use of the human body as a medium 
for art considered base by some? Is the human body artistic?” “What constitutes 
wholesome entertainment?” “What should be the determining factors in choosing 
a mate?” “What prompts gossip? Are its effects always neglected?” After the 
course (which consisted, in important degree, of the discussion of Reader's 
Digest articles), some of the 18 pupils suggested these additional philosophical 
questions for future discussion: “What to do about prostitution?” and “Boy and 
Girl relationships today as compared with forty years ago.”®* 

A few years ago, a group of bright mathematics students in University 
High School at Florida State University in Tallahassee requested a logic course, 
learned the propositional calculus, and built simple electrical circuits as para- 
digms of “thinking machines.”6§ 

With the “overall objective of helping the student to clarify his and his 
society’s moral standards and beliefs and thus to promote better understanding 
of himself as a moral person” and to demonstrate “that high school students 
are equally in need of and capable of profiting from such clarification,” Professor 
E. H. Freund of Pennsylvania State University conducted during 1955-56 an 
elective experimental ethics course in State College High School in University 
Park, Pennsylvania. During the first stage of class discussion, the pupils were 
“brought face to face with those values which lend meaning and significance 
to human existence.” “At the end of about two months a list of definite values 
was established in the minds of the students. During the second stage, pupils 
explored the conditions of moral conflict, and the different means for resolving 
conflicts. During the third stage, pupils worked toward a clarification of the 
meaning of ‘moral responsibility.’ 

Convinced that our young people need an adequate understanding of the 
ethical principles upon which our culture and our civilization are based, and that 
these principles can be coherently presented in common sense terms, Professor 
C. W. Crawford has developed (but is not now presenting) a high school level 
discussion course, using the Declaration of Independence as its foundation. 
Natural law and human rights are derived historically and applied contempo- 
raneously, with the intent of achieving not merely academic understanding, but 
human improvement.®2 


The American Scene: The Public School at Present 

Aiming to bridge the gap between high school and college, to stimulate 
promising pupils, to reward past scholastic achievement with an honors course, 
and to open up the school program to community members, Briarcliff High 
School in Briarcliff Manor, New York, has since Fall, 1956, been presenting to 
twenty top pupils an “Essential Ideas Seminar” in which, through discussion- 
seminars based upon the Adler films and readings in “Great Books,” students 
consider a wide range of philosophical topics.7° Dr. Adler is quoted as having 
said, after having met with the pupils, “These people are as good now as they 
will be in college,” and Dr. Charles Siepmann, “I wish I had this group in my 
college classes now.” 

In the belief that able high school pupils are fully competent to master 
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philosophical ideas, and that they should in fact do so; that “formal” (non- 
instrumental) factors need re-emphasis in American education; and that value 
studies are directly relevant in high school work, President Norris of MacMurray 
College has developed an experimental program. In Jacksonville High School, 
Illinois, Dr. Leroy Garrett is now teaching a one-year course in psychology, 
logic and ethics. Pupils read some classic philosophy texts, Mortimer Adler’s Great 
Ideas syllabi, and standard college-level texts in each subject (Engle, Beardsley, 
and Titus respectively). They see Adler’s films, discuss the ideas, and prepare 
written reports. Enrollment at present is sharply limited to 123-plus IQ seniors. 
All indications are that the course is a distinct success. All the pupils and parents 
and most or all of the high school teaching staff are reported to be enthusiastic.” 


With aims similar to those of Miss Cantfil’s Hempstead course cited above, 
an interesting program has recently been instituted at Benton Harbor (Michigan) 
High School, under the direction of Mr. James Miller. Mr. Miller interested 
about 35 top high school seniors in studying the history of philosophy, with an 
emphasis on ethics. During 1957-58, he met with them on an informal, non- 
salaried, non-credit basis twice each month, in various students’ homes, for dis- 
cussion of problems suggested by Russell’s History of Western Philosophy. So 
successful has this program been that, with the encouragement of the Benton 
Harbor Principal, Mr. Charles Semler, and Superintendent, Mr. Meryl Bird, the 
course has been introduced into the regular curriculum for 1958-59, as a senior 
honors course in English; about 80 superior students will enroll. New texts will 
be found, and the course (“now well-known and highly respected and much 
sought”) will continue flexibly to explore the students’ most cherished beliefs. 
“I feel that it is not only advisable to introduce philosophy to high school stu- 
dents,” says Mr. Miller, “it is :also a duty . . . the better student is looking for 
challenging courses and is disappointed and discouraged on not finding them.” 
Mr. Miller has continued his own preparation by advanced study at Michigan 
State University, under Dr. Harold Walsh.?? 


Professor A. I. Melden of the University of Washington tells us of an 
experiment: 


One interesting development that has taken place in Bellevue, a community 
on the other side of Lake Washington, is the introduction of students in 
the high school of that rather special bit of suburbia to a history of ideas 
course. One of our graduate students, who does not as yet have his Master’s 
degree, began teaching there about a year ago. He proposed to the local 
principal that he teach a course in the history of ideas, chiefly centering 
around issues in political philosophy and, in addition, if all went well, 
courses in elementary logic and ethics. The high school there is rather 
special—the parents of the students had felt strong dissatisfaction with the 
school training given their youngsters and had voiced their discontent. 
This was no ‘back to the 3 R’s’ movement. An unusually high percentage 
of the parents are members of professional groups and they were genuinely 
interested in improving the level of instruction. This sort of intelligent 
criticism led to the appointment of our graduate student as a regular 
teacher and the results are most satisfactory. The students respect and 
are most enthusiastic about reading and discussing Plato’s Republic, Locke 
and Mill, among others. For the first time they have been given an oppor- 
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tunity to get their teeth into matters that do concern them. And there is 
every reason to believe that this history of philosophical-political ideas is only 
the beginning, that logic and ethics (readings in ethical writings of the great 
philosophers) will be introduced.74 


Professor Bruce A. Watson of East Contra Costa Junior College in California 
reports a course in the history of philosophy offered to a group of seven selected 
students at Clear Lake Union High School, with the aim of stimulating the 
interests and abilities of the above average and average student. Students read 
Weinberg and Lawrence’s Readings for Today and discussed chronologically 
assigned passages from Durant’s Story of Philosophy.™4 

The history of philosophy is one elective area open to twenty very able 
senior pupils at Modesto High School in Modesto, California.7® 

We also know that, in various public high schools, (for example New Trier 
Township in Winnetka, Illinois) “Great Books” courses are offered to seniors, 
and some philosophical classes are studied. 


The American Scene: The Non-Public School 


Seniors at Western Reserve Academy in Hudson, Ohio, may elect a one- 
semester course called “Introduction to Philosophy and Religion,” taught by 
Headmaster John W. Hallowell. Their texts are Browne’s “This Believing 
World” and Bewkes et al., “A Survey in Philosophy and Religion.” The pattern 
is to work from religion through significant philosophical ideas to an appraisal 
of the ethics of modern society.7® 

Mrs. Bradford Newcomb’s Philosophy of Religion course at the Northfield 
School in Massachusetts is offered as an elective only to about fifteen outstanding 
pupils. Every typical question (the existence of God, the problem of evil, and the 
like) is considered in the course, which in scope, at least, compares with or even 
exceeds the usual college material. No text is used, instead pupils read from a 
considerable range of books, including those of Trueblood, Harkness, Bertocci and 
Titus. The course is at least fourteen years old and apparently eminently 
successful.?7 

Dr. James R. Whyte has for a number of years been offering courses in 
philosophy in the Bible program at Mount Hermon School in Massachusetts. 
All juniors, IQ’s averaging in the 123 category, survey Greek philosophy from 
Thales to the Neoplatonists, using selections from Volume I of Cushman’s 
A Beginner's History of Philosophy. Seniors elect either to continue the History 
(with Cushman’s Volume II), or to study ethics, under the Rev. Benjamin Carr, 
who is using Thomas’ Christian Ethics and Moral Philosophy as a text, supple- 
mented with selections from Pike and Drake. “There is no question in my mind 
that the capable high school student can handle philosophy,” says Mr. Whyte, 
“ . some of them even enjoy it.”*7 

Since early in the nineteenth century, when Religious of the Sacred Heart 
began teaching in this country, Aristotelian logic and Thomistic psychology have 
been offered over a three-year high school period, in all thirty of the high schools 
conducted by this order in the United States and Canada. 

Mother Helen Casey, Mistress of Studies at the Convent of the Sacred Heart 
in Chicago teaches logic to fourteen and fifteen year old girls with the aim of 
establishing a “basic vocabulary” and securing “a common understanding of the 
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most fundamental intellectual processes.” Fhe pattern she presents might be 
described as simplified Aristotelian logic, including reductions to the first figure. 

Mother Mary Clark, of Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart in Pur- 
chase, New York, (a religious in the same Order with Mother Casey) reported 
that the text book used by their high schools in the East was one especially 
written for 14-year-olds by Arthur Fearon and entitled How to Think. She also 
tells us of a priest in Texas who is writing a book called “Logic in Little Words” 
for use as a text in 7th and 8th grades.*8 

Senior boys who have shown better than average scholarship are admitted 
to Philosophy as an elective at Phillips Academy in Andover. About twelve weeks 
of the fall term are devoted to Socates-Plato, with readings from Apology, Crito, 
Phaedo, Protagoras, Symposium and Republic. Until the latter half of the spring 
term, boys work through Joad’s Guide to Philosophy and Metaphysics; Kant, 
Hegel, Bergson, Whitehead and some contemporary philosopher complete the 
year." 

For a good many years, Mr. F. W. Bleakney has been conducting a regular 
five-day-a-week course in philosophy at The Lakeside School in Seattle. Seniors 
of ability who are capable readers begin with Sinclair’s Introduction to Philoso- 
phy, and follow this with Castell’s Introduction to Modern Philosophy. Units on 
theology (using, as an example of method, du Nouy’s Human Destiny) and on 
epistemology (adding to Castell, Langer’s Philosophy in a New Key). Readings 
vary from year to year; Mumford’s Condition of Man, Riesman’s The Lonely 
Crowd and Weldon’s The Vocabulary of Politics have been used. The only 
problem which Mr. Bleakney finds in offering such a course is that the boys 
must be reminded often during the first month or two that they are not at the 
moment seeking answers, but simply finding out what some men have thought.8® 

In order to enable his boys to be more thoughtful and more informed 
Christians, to sharpen their thinking and provide them with a better perspective, 
and to equip them for purposes of critical evaluation, Rev. John Crocker takes 
all his twelfth-grade boys at Groton through some works of the pre-Socratics, 
Democritus and Lucretius, Plato, Descartes and Augustine. Boys express interest 
and sometimes return from college to report that the course has proved useful 
in later work.81 

Professor Blanchard Means of Trinity College in Hartford delivers the 
lectures in the philosophy section of the senior Humanities Program at the 
Loomis School in Windsor, Connecticut. Mr. Jerome S. Stookins, Chairman of 
the Humanities committee at Loomis, reports that most secondary school seniors 
are vitally interested in the study and discussion of ideas. He does not feel that 
the twelfth grade is too early for the introduction of formal courses in the 
history of ideas.8? 

We know that, since the days of Felix Adler, courses in ethics have been 
offered at the Ethical Culture-Fieldston Schools in New York. Professors Horace 
L. Friess, V. T. Thayer and James Gutmann, among others, have participated 
in this program in the past. At present, under the direction of Mrs. Victoria 
Wagner and of Mr. Algernon Black, the program is aimed at “helping to clarify 
moral ideas, attitudes, values concerning human beings and their problems, 
interpreting human relations and orienting pupils in the field, and integrating 
the many aspects of the child’s life.” Ethics classes, taught from “Form II” 
through “Form VI”, often develop ethical aspects of problems arising in other 
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classes. A wide and imaginative list of readings is supplied, but not followed with 
any servility. Ethics classes are said to “serve as a clearing house, a place and time 
to share experiences and reflect ... . to make explicit the values which are implicit 
in the daily choices and patterns of behavior in the life of the child... . to 
develop moral judgment and so give content to the discrimination and choice 
which are essential to the uses of freedom.” 


A Note on Philosophy Clubs in High Schools 

Leonora Cohen Rosenfield tells us of an active Philosophy Club at Woodrow 
Wilson High School in Washington, D.C.84 Mr. Kenneth Markham guides the 
Sixth Form Society at the Bede Boys’ Grammar School in Sunderland, and 
introduces philosophy of science, logical positivism and the like into the boys’ 
discussions.*® Professor James E. McClellan has been working with a YMCA 
group in New York, designing a program of ethical studies for high school boys.®5 


The American Scene: Plans for the Future, as yet unrealized 
Professors Alexander and Bahm of the University of New Mexico have 
prepared a course which is ready to be taught at a high school in Albuquerque.®® 
Professor Trueblood of Earlham reports that a course is planned for the 
Richmond, Indiana High School.8¢ 


APPENDIX II: Some Protocols 


(A) The Constructive Case 

Mr. Prickett, Headmaster of Kent College, cites two objectives for philosophy 
in secondary school, neither of which may be allowed to disappear: 

(i) To enable the student to see his own special subjects in relation to 
the whole field of knowledge and to understand something about the different 
ways of knowing. This includes of course opening windows on to other ap- 
proaches than those with which the student himself is familiar, e.g., on art and 
religion for the science specialist and on scientific method for the student of 
the humanities. 

(ii) to inculcate disciplined writing and thinking; careful attention to 
definition and to validity in argument. 

Concentration, on (i) only tends to lead to what the English like to call 
“waffle” or vague and undisciplined discussion on “high-falutin” subjects, 
whereas exclusive concentration on (ii) can be both dull and barren.® 

After complaining—legitimately!—about the alleged “code of ethics” pre- 
pared by high school pupils—a code which includes such principles as “we give 
our team the support it deserves” and “Extreme hair styles, the wearing of pants 
below the waist and without a belt is not acceptable.” and “The wearing of 
hair in curlers, pins, and bandanas while at school is prohibited.”—an editorialist 
has recently written: 


We propose and heartily recommend that a course in ethics—a solid philo- 
sophical course—be added to the curriculum of the high school. To the 
courses in safety, orientation, and senior problems, let us add one that 
might require a bit of soul-searching introspection—a search for the mean- 
ing of life today—a course in Ethics. 
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Find a scholar who loves philosophy to teach such a course. And at the 
conclusion thereof—challenge the students to draw up a Code of Ethics. 
We dare to hope that such things as ‘There will be no eating or drinking 
on the dance floor” will be left to the list of school rules, and that a few 
ethical guideposts which might serve the student for the decades of his 
life might be established.87 


In the Introduction to the American (1848) edition of a version of Whate- 


ley’s famous logic we find this opinion:§% 


Let students in our High Schools and Academies be as well taught in 
the analysis of arguments, as they are in the elements of other branches of 
learning, and it will not be unreasonable to hope that a salutary effect may 
be produced on those who assume to instruct the people in Politics and 
Religion. 


Superior students (as Professor Weir of Colorado has become convinced 


as a result of his honors program work at Longmont High School) are not being 
challenged in high school and . . . they are both able and willing to work at 
a demanding college level.8® 


In the words of President Norris of MacMurray College,™4 


Philosophy is philosophy regardless of where it is taught. I am personally 
persuaded that the willingness of many philosophers to consider their task 
only that of abstract research is a hindrance to the philosophical enterprise 
and a shortchange of education which ought to be able to profit from the 
skill that the professional philosopher possesses. 


An experienced English Master reports his experience (see note 45 above): 


All boys in our Sixth Form attend the course. Few, if any, have any previous 
acquaintance with philosophy; perhaps the exceptional boy may have read 
something in the course of his private reading, but it is rare. We undertook 
the inclusion of philosophy with considerable trepidation, but our experience 
to date is most encouraging; even the less gifted boys are showing consid- 
erable interest in this region of learning which comes to them as com- 
pletely new. 


None of the staff concerned has had any philosophical training apart from 
that inherent in the training of the historian, the classicist and the theologian. 
I do not see why this should be a barrier to the introduction of philosophy 
into the school curriculum; very few English teachers can have had any 
specifically philosophical training. Success depends almost exclusively on 
the enthusiasm and imagination of the teacher, rather than on his specialist 
philosophical training. It does, of course, mean quite a lot of work before- 
hand on the part of those undertaking such teaching, themselves specialists 
in other disciplines (as outlined above) .. . 
Although our experiment is as yet in an early stage, certain things are 
already evident:— 

1. The value of combining Sixth Form specialists in different subjects 
in the one course, particularly in the period devoted to open discussion; 
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2. That philosophy as such is not beyond the grasp of the average 
Public Schoolboy (and therefore presumably of the Grammar School boy); 

3. That if philosophy is taught in a stimulating and imaginative way, 
it does capture the boys’ interest and widen their horizons to a completely 
new realm of intellectual activity; 

4. That the philosophical teaching must be related to a boy’s specialist 
studies as far as possible, and presented as something vitally linked with 
those studies. 


Prof. William S. Minor expressed this opinion in his Reply: 


I believe that we should begin our teaching of philosophy in U.S.A. sec- 
ondary schools by offering an introductory course to the high school seniors. 
This should be a one year course introducing the students to the whole 
field of philosophy with sufficiently high standards that the Introduction 
to Philosophy for those who have had it in high school will not be a 
prerequisite for higher courses in philosophy on the college level. This 
course should begin with the growing edge of the students on two ques- 
tions: What is the nature of the methods most useful for gaining knowl- 
edge? How can we become more intelligent in guiding our moral, aesthetic, 
and religious living? Technical treatises suitable for college and graduate 
level consumption should be avoided. This would include many of the 
treatises found in the history of philosophy. 

. .. With appreciative understanding of philosophy by our high school 
graduates, we would have the basis for a new birth of philosophy in col- 
leges and universities. This would also tend to eliminate the problem of 
securing teachers of philosophy for both high ‘schools and colleges. 


Prof. Victor Lowe makes an apt comparison in his Reply of Nov. 16, 1957: 


Elementary logic, as technique of sound thinking, should be taught in all 
secondary schools, including technical high schools. It and elementary 
ethics, of the sort presented in Cabot’s Meaning of Right and Wrong, 
should be taught in at least the college preparatory curricula of secondary 
schools. Very probably other work in philosophy could be taught with 
profit. Plato is often no more difficult than Shakespeare. 


And Mr. George Whitfield, Headmaster of Stockport (England) was quoted 


in the Times Educational Supplement, Aug. 4, 1950 to this effect: 


Pupils could be shown that science was not necessarily certain nor religion 
necessarily vague. Christian doctrines might be illumined by placing one 
problem in different lights, e.g., the belief in original sin in sociological or 
biological terms. Sixth formers should be helped to understand the unsat- 
isfactory nature of human choice which rarely lies simply between good 
and evil. 


We conclude by citing these opinions of President Louis Norris of Mac- 


Murray College (see note 71 above): 


When students come to college without a very large concern for basic 
ideas, it is probable that a good deal of lost motion takes place before they 
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discover the excitement and significance of great ideas in college study. 
I believe American education needs to get down to the roots of this prob- 
lem, and it is our hope that we can make some contribution to this devel- 
opment... 

It has seemed to me that American education has been overloaded with 
the philosophy of John Dewey for the past generation. An undue concern for 
interests, urges, desires, drives, has prevailed. Attention to these factors 
has been important as an antidote to the formalism which doubtless charac- 
terized education by the turn of the century. However, this interest has now 
outrun its value and we need to reemphasize in public education formal 
factors. 


(B) The Counter-Arguments: (1) Intellectual Immaturity 
We first cite one classical text: 


. a young man is not a proper hearer of lectures on political science; 
for he is inexperienced in the actions that occur in life, but its discussions 
start from these and are about these; and further, since he tends to follow 
his passions, his study will be vain and unprofitable, because the end aimed 
at is not knowledge but action. And it makes no difference whether he is 
young in years or youthful in character; the defect does not depend on 
time, but on his living, pursuing each successive object, as passion directs. 
For to such persons, as to the incontinent, knowledge brings no profit; 
but to those who desire and act in accordance with a rational principle 
knowledge about such matters will be of great benefit.% 


In 1947, Professor G. C. Field followed this position for a way, and then 
qualified it:7 


I do not think that Philosophy as such should be introduced as a subject 
into Sixth Forms in schools. It is a subject which needs some maturity of 
mind and even the First Year students here (at the University of Bristol) 
are very often less mature than we should like. It also needs a considerable 
background of knowledge of other subjects before it can be successfully 
pursued. . . . On the other hand, I think some sort of practice in elemen- 
tary forms of philosophical thinking might well be attempted. It is indeed 
already attempted in some schools, though not under that name... . I 
also think that a good deal can be done by the kind of work which one 
might call “applied logic” in the analysis of typical arguments . 


And Mr. H. J. Prickett, Headmaster of Kent College in Canterbury, writes 
in similarly ambivalent vein: 


Even at the university level it is often found that first-year students are too 
immature to make much of philosophical studies and this would be all 
the more true at the sixth form level though it is difficult to know how 
much of this immaturity is due‘to the lack of any earlier introduction to 
the subject. Certainly our French colleagues do not seem to encounter 
the same difficulty to anything like the same degree. It may be of course 
that they mature earlier. 
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Among American respondents to our questionnaire, this familiar argument 


occurred rarely. Fr. Francis W. Wade wrote: 


Ethics might be considered as a serious candidate for secondary study. 
High School students have moral problems and are naturally interested in 
them. However, there are serious arguments against teaching ethics formally. 
The first is the nature of the matter. Moral judgment requires a wide range 
of knowledge about man and a balanced judgment to give to the many 
human forces their proper hearing. A bit more responsible living than the 
American secondary student has experienced is required to have such 
balance of judgment. 


(2) Emotional Immaturity 
Father M. J. Summerville warns us:®1 


Many of the more “interesting” philosophers can produce emotional upset 
in young students if not balanced with the more traditional approach. 


(3c) Overcrowding of the Curriculum 
Father Summerville also speaks to this point:9? 


I do not favor the formal teaching of Philosophy in secondary schools. 
If our secondary schools would concentrate on teaching students to read 
and write (a task the grammar schools should have assumed) we would be 
a lot better off. I am tired of “fancy” education on secondary levels and wish 
we could get back to something more fundamental. Of course, I have no 
objection to a general stress on ethical values, but I hardly think this de- 
serves the name of philosophy. 


Professor William Hay of Wisconsin argues:** 


. . there is so much that can be more profitably done in high school, and 
even better there than in college, Math and languages, for example. Philoso- 
phy can be studied if you get suitable teachers, but why sweat over that 
problem, if it’s better for them to study something else? I don’t approve 
of blurring the difference between high school and college, either. 


And Professor Nicholas Rescher says that®4 


Secondary schools are in a poor position to branch out into new fields; 
they are increasingly unable to provide acceptable levels of training in the 
areas of their traditional responsibility. 


Professor John L. Mothershead Jr. claims that®* 


... there is not room for philosophy courses. [It is supposed that] if 
philosophy courses are provided in high schools, it is the superior students 
who will take them. But the superior students are nearly always college 
preparatory students who will be able to take philosophy in college. These 
students are at present unable to do the really essential college preparatory 
work which involves as a bare minimum, four years each of English, 
Mathematics, and a foreign language. There are various causes of this 
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situation. State requirements of driver training, hygiene, etc., are one. 
Nevertheless it exists. It appears to follow that if there is justification for 
philosophy courses in high schools, it would only be for the terminal students 
and not for the college preparatory students. Perhaps some philosophical 
problems could be fruitfully introduced into other courses for the benefit 
of these students. 


(3d) Where will good teachers come from? 
Again we quote Prof. Mothershead:** 


The problem of obtaining qualified teachers to teach philosophy in high 
school is formidable, except perhaps in the case of formal logic. I suspect 
that it would require a good deal more maturity and experience in philoso- 
phy teaching to teach high school seniors than it does to teach College 
sophomores. . . . It is fantastic to suppose that [people who had studied 
philosophy for only a year] would be qualified. We all know that much 
college teaching by Ph.D.’s in philosophy is very poor indeed. One hesitates 
to contemplate what the high school teacher with a couple of elementary 
philosophy courses would do. 


. and Professor Hay offers this interesting twist: 


I’m opposed to teaching philosophy in high school. For I think it would 
damage student interest. This is based on ten years’ service as Freshman 
Adviser. Repeatedly they want no more History, no more Math, no more 
Spanish. Sociology is new. They'll try that. When I go into it their de- 
scription of the kind of teaching seems to mé to explain their distaste. Now 
my own experience in teaching College Freshmen and hearing reports from 
my colleagues convince me of the great difficulty of teaching them to think 
philosophically rather than to learn what’s been said. This latter is death 
to philosophy . . . If in another generation we are doing a more living 
job in Freshman year in college, perhaps there will be a widely shared tradi- 
tion that the Association can afford to encourage the sharing of philosophy 
with high schools but not now. What philosophy in high school would be 
like and how it would be taught are too muddled for me to back it. 


(4) “Interstitial” Philosophy 
Professor James Gutmann of Columbia combines the “interstitial” proposal 


with the immaturity and the teacher-shortage arguments: 


My experience in teaching ethics (in a non-public high school) convinces 
me... that even under the most favorable conditions it is better to teach 
philosophy through the medium of history, literature or, indeed, any other 
appropriate subject matter. I should not be dogmatic about all this and 
realize of course that there is no necessary difference between able high 
school seniors and their counterparts who happen to be college freshmen. 
In general, I feel that philosophy is more significant in the upper college 
than in the freshman and sophomore years. I think it likely that in high 
schools courses in philosophy would have unfortunate appeal to the wrong 
people and that it is unlikely in the coming years that well equipped 
teachers will choose to teach philosophy in high school. I would pin my 
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hopes on teachers of literature, history, etc., who had benefitted from their 
college and graduate studies and introduced philosophy interstitially.°® 


(C) The Evaluative Considerations 
We cite the most recent Gesell-Ilg findings as representative of develop- 


mental psychology:97 


During the . . . years from ten to sixteen, [the capacity for framing critical 
judgments] shows a steady increase in the form of conceptual thinking. 
Knowledge becomes more systematized and abstract. Words are employed 
as tools to define ideas and feelings. This does not mean that a youth now 
deliberately sets out to build and perfect a system of concepts. Nevertheless, 
his daily experiences yield an implicit philosophy which takes changing 
shape under the influence of spontaneous growth impulses. . . . 

Using the word philosophy in a free, non-technical sense, we are justified 
in concluding that the adolescent is a philosopher of sorts. He may not 
always be in love with wisdom, but he cannot escape the cumulative conse- 
quences of his thoughts, his language, and his maturity. Whether articulate 
or not, he acquires an outlook upon life and the world about him. The 
essence and net sum of his impressions and interpretations constitute a 
philosophy in the making. The net sum keeps changing with the develop- 
ment of his insights and interests. 

Our brief examination of his ideas of time, space, death, and diety has 
shown that he tries to meet the challenge of philosophic problems. He has 
a latent desire for concepts which clarify or idealize and help him to 
evaluate. He feels the need of broad ideas and principles which have an 
integrating effect upon his thinking and conduct. 


A long-time champion of sixth-form philosophy, Professor Louis Arnauld 


Reid, said some years ago:%8 


. . . the barbarian ignorance in most English graduates of any philosophy 
at all is a deep scandal, particularly in a crisis of the mind and spirit. In 
schools philosophy is seldom heard of; yet most of those consulted think 
the sixth-form years a golden opportunity to initiate pupils in the habits 
of fundamental thinking. Even if the adolescents cannot go fast or far, 
they can learn a mode of approach to all human questions. 


A near-classic nineteenth-century logic text contained these brave words in 


its Preface:88 


The subject treated of in the following pages is one which has not usually 
been introduced into the course of elementary studies for young persons 
of all classes... . Should the attempt to supply this deficiency prove as 
successful as there is reason, from the trial that has already been made. . . 
to hope, an addition by no means unimportant will have been made to the 
ordinary course of elementary education 


Professor Paul Woodring, on the strength of both study and experience, 


reports:99 


The able student is not frightened by high standards . . . Adolescents love 
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to exert themselves in difficult activities in which they have a fair chance 
to succeed, and those whose abilities are intellectual would respond no less 
well to intellectual challenge than they do to other challenges. In teaching 
English to high school seniors, I found that philosophical problems came 
up repeatedly, and the bright students wanted to discuss them. Had it not 
been for the bewilderment of the slow students, who made up the majority 
of the class, we could have had discussions as interesting and as intellectual 
as those in college classes. If the high school could have offered a course 
in philosophy, the bright students would have flocked to it. 


And an English professor of philosophy, asked to read essays by sixth-form 
schoolboys, reports:1@ 


In general they put up a very good performance in philosophy. Several of 
them, naturally, have little notion of it, and are out of their depth. There 
is a welcome absence of potted history of European philosophy. I under- 
stand that much of the philosophy in French /ycées is learning about philos- 
ophies, but a good many of your boys philosophize, which is much more 
valuable. 


Prefessor John R. Kirk of Michigan State has no serious doubt about the 
philosophical abilities of schoolchildren:!9! 


I would ardently espouse courses in logic, semantics, and elementary 
philosophy of science in the secondary schools—even were this only to coun- 
teract some of the excesses of the Korzybskians. Logic can be made as easy 
and as interesting as algebra, and it has more frequent pay-offs in the life 
of the average student. From the psychological-communicational point of 
view, a student is ripe for such distinctions as that of use and mention at 
about the age of 8 or 9, and thereafter his confusions and level-lapses 
become crystallized if he is not helped at somewhere near this propitious 
time. By high school he should be ready for rather involved philosophical 
analysis. 

I would also recommend something as controversial as philosophy of re- 
ligion, provided that the teaching be clearly about religion, that the religions 
discussed are sampled broadly, and that there is no pussy-footing. Naturally, 
1 would prefer a teacher of such a course to be both a scholar in religious 
writings and something of a dispassionate anthropologist, sociologist, and 
philosophical analyst rolled into one. The philosophy of art, at the level, 
say, of Ducasse’s Art, the Critics, and You, would also lend itself to the 
secondary school curriculum. 


The most extreme case, and one which we do not recommend but simply 
cite for consideration, is that set forth boldly by Clifton Fadiman:! 


I should like to set before you what may seem a crackpot notion. The 
notion is that the best place to teach philosophy is not the university but the 
elementary school; and that the ideal student of philosophy is the child 
from eight to twelve. 

We are told that the child is unable to absorb generalizations; we must feed 
him only concretes until he is old enough to take on abstract thought. 
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This is the basic presupposition on which the doctrine of learning-by-doing 
rests. 

I believe, on the other hand, that it is just because the American child is 
carefully guarded from any consideration (except in Sunday School and 
church) of the persistent problems of philosophy, that he tends to become 
an adult incapable of generalized reflection. This is why American con- 
versation is almost nonexistent, except on a gossip-and-news exchange level. 
Now the fact of the matter is that the child is by nature more interested 
in abstract questions than is the grownup. It is he, not you and I, who 
wonders about the world: why it was made, who made it, how large is 
the universe, how long it will last, what makes people different from 
animals, how do we think, what does it mean to be brave or good or 
truthful, and so on. These are basically philosophical questions. 

I am not asking that the child be turned into a philosopher at the age of 
twelve. All I suggest is that somewhere along the route his fresh, active, 
inquiring mind be led to wonder about the universe, the world, his place 
in nature, his glorious talent for reflection, and some of the statements that 
wise men (who should never be named) have made about these matters. . . . 
My conviction is that we have become a people who can do almost any- 
thing, but who are baffled when asked to consider the origins, meanings, 
and consequences of our actions. This national weakness in abstract thought 
is partly the consequence of our never having been confronted in our 
formative years with its content and its fascinations. The elementary school 
could do much to remedy this deficiency. 


Without explicitly recommending the teaching of philosophy in high schools, 


Professor Boyd H. Bode observed to the Committee which preceded our own:1% 


My first proposal is that philosophic instruction should be introduced at 
an early age, certainly in secondary education. I doubt whether individuals 
ever think as clearly or as logically as they do in early adolescence. Nor do 
I believe that individuals ever again raise more important questions about 
life and its meaning than they do at this age. I do not mean to imply that 
formal instruction in philosophy should be introduced at this period. On 
the contrary, I merely ask that teachers be so prepared as to be able to 
discuss with students, the philosophic phases of all issues which rise to 
importance in the minds of youth. Certainly, the basic principles of logic, 
ethics and aesthetics will have direct application to the entire secondary 
school curriculum. 


Miss Dorthy Jean Cantfil, who had extensive experience teaching philosophy 


in an American public high school, warned:® 


We must avoid these three mistakes: 

a) considering that the teaching of philosophy must be professionally and 
technically directed. 

b) estimating the intelligence and curiosity of high school pupils too low. 

c) believing that problems arise only in courses. 

To say that an adolescent can derive no benefit from a study of philosophy 

because of the tact that he is unprepared to understand the work of a 
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particular philosopher or some particular phase of the subject as a whole 
is as poorly grounded an argument as to say that he can derive no benefit 
from a study of science because he is unable to understand Einstein or to 
find a cure for cancer. 


The experiences of most of those who have actually taught philosophy to 


fifteen- and sixteen-year-old pupils bear out this position consistently. Mr. Em- 
met’s course is said to have® 


. . . proved, in spite of what is usually believed, that it is a definite ad- 
vantage to start philosophy young. The boy has a sharp flexible mind and 
eagerly welcomes the entirely new approach to truth which philosophy 
entails. 

In spite of the difficulty of such a course, the discussions and essays showed 
that it was within the scope of the average pupil in the Science Sixth and 
fortified the belief that it is better to give a direct course on philosophy 
than to introduce it incidentally as it was in the study of other subjects, 
the philosophical implications of which could be more thoroughly com- 
prehended if the pupil already possessed an independent grounding in 
philosophy, than if they were merely considered, in a fragmentary fashion, 
as they arose. 

[It is reported that Mr. Emmet] believed that such a course would not 
give the pupil, and was not intended to give him, a philosophy of life but 
would leave him better equipped to find one, would deepen his insight 
into fundamental questions, would encourage the habit of careful veracity 
and the desire for intellectual integrity in dealing with these questions, and 
would enable him to ask the right questions if not to know the right answers. 
Mr. Taylor said that he had covered the same ground in an incidental 
fashion, but agreed that it would be much more effective if done directly, 
and that the time was ripe for the introduction of Philosophy as an aca- 
demic subject. If it did nothing else, it would break down the dogmatic 
assumptions which so often characterize the mind of the sixth form pupil, 
especially in the Science Sixth. He believed the most fruitful approach 
would be through the Classics. 


Professor Douglas Carmichael says:14 


I strongly believe that philosophy should be taught in secondary schools 
at least as an elective for the more intelligent and interested students. 
I have taught in preparatory schools myself, and on the basis of my own 
experience I should say that boys first become interested in philosophical 
problems about the age of fifteen. They usually don’t get a chance to take 
philosophy courses until they are college sophomores, and by then the 
interest has often faded. 


Professor George Hourani claims that this early exposure will ground their 


later education, and even suggests that if there are any high school pupils who 
are not already troubled by philosophical problems, it is high time that they 
should be so troubled.2% 


In the most extensive study yet prepared on the question, Mr. James Hem- 


ming explicitly refutes the view that high school pupils are too immature to 
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study philosophy. Because Hemming’s judgment is based on an examination of 
both theoretical and practical considerations, and upon psychological tests as 
well as classroom practice, it deserves extended quotation: 


[The view that fifteen and sixteen year old pupils are too young for philoso- 
phy] is not supported by the facts. 

During his period in the Sixth Form—or even before he enters it—the 
young person, we now know, reaches, or approaches very nearly, full intel- 
lectual capacity. The capacity of young people of high intelligence to handle 
complicated abstract thought is also proved by their ability with Mathema- 
tics and Science—now at a standard in the Sixth Form that, at one time, 
would have been considered impossible. The answer to those who say they 
cannot bear to think of young people “playing at” subjects they cannot hope 
fully to understand is—as one Headmaster pointed out—to ask whether the 
sixth-former is “playing at” Chemistry or pure and applied Mathematics. 
If it is possible to teach, at an appropriate level, the abstractions of Mathe- 
matics, Chemistry and Physics in the Sixth Form, preparatory to study 
at a higher level later on; if it is appropriate, in the Sixth, to probe the 
motives of Hamlet or Lady Macbeth, or the complexities of change precipi- 
tated by the Industrial Revolution, then it is surely just as possible to adjust 
the content of Philosophy, Economics, Sociology, and Psychology for use 
in the Sixth Form? The problem, therefore, is one of deciding, not which 
fields of human learning the Sixth-Form student can deal with, and which 
he cannot, but what content will best meet the educational requirements 
of a highly intelligent young person growing up in the modern world.16 

. the charge of dabbling founders on another rock, for if young people 
are interested, they will respond to sound guidance if it is offered, but if 
it is not, they will seek satisfaction for their interest as best they may, with 
the result, possibly, that bad material is unwittingly trusted. Moreover, even 
dabbling has its values. As Dr. Mannheim and others have pointed out 
(Chapter IV of Diagnosis of our Time), adolescence is an ideal time to make 
contact with important fields of knowledge, even though the association is 
perforce brief and superficial. If it is not possible for a young person to 
pursue a subject beyond an initial sampling, at least a growing point has 
been planted in the mind by the brief acquaintance from which develop- 
ment later in life can take place much more easily than if no contact with 
the field of knowledge had ever been made.!0% 

. the majority of sixth-formers become interested in Philosophy and 
Psychology before they leave school and . . . a tendency exists for young 
people nowadays to become interested in these fields of study earlier than 
formerly. This suggests that the real issue about Sixth-Form Philosophy 
and Psychology is not whether or not intelligent young people of this age 
are mature enough to study them in an elementary form, but how the 
schools can provide guidance in these fields to meet a need that actually 
exists.18 
. . . the coeducational school, where both Philosophy and Economics have 
a place in the Sixth-Form curriculum, is a school that has a high reputation 
over a wide area for its all-round level of attainment. It has a reputation 
for being “in” things and for starting things. . . . Its students have a reputa- 
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tion for being alert, eager, articulate, and capable. Staff-pupil relations are 
excellent. In fact, far from philosophy and Economics being “too much” 
for sixth-formers, as is not infrequently stated to be the case, it would seem 
that they assist young people to get to grips with life. 


Professor Merritt Moore makes the good point that we have been demanding 
so little of our high school pupils that they appear less mature than they poten- 
tially are:!10 


One unfortunate consequence is that these students, tending to be under- 
rated by their seniors, come to underrate themselves. Quite apart from the 
few exceptionally gifted students who as mere tots make the “Whiz Kids,” 
or who as teen-agers confound their elders by their erudition on “The 
$64,000 Question” and comparable quiz shows, the average capacity for 
meeting qualitative and quantitative demands is much above present average 
levels of expectations and requirements. There is also considerable reason to 
believe that both quantitatively and qualitatively the rate of learning could 
be stepped up. There is also good reason to believe that a great many 
secondary students would react with both pleasure and profit to increased 
demands. High school students are at a point in their lives when they feel, 
and rightly so, that they are “coming into their own.” The records of history 
(in which evidence of real mastery and even of real contributions by teen- 
aged persons in various areas is not infrequent) and a study of other con- 
temporary cultures—European and non-European alike—both suggest that 
we may have been short-changing our young people. 


. and this view corresponds with that of Professor Leroy Garrett:!!! 


. many high school students, particularly the gifted and even the merely 
superior student, coast intellectually while the high school labors indus- 
triously with the less aggressive and more incurious. [Our experiment in 
high school philosophy] was begun as one way to accelerate the intellectual 
interests of high school seniors. 


To the possibility that disciplined work in philosophy may improve (or 
“tighten up”) the present high school curricula, a number of respondents inde- 
pendently urge that some such consummation as this is not only devoutly to be 
wished, but may even be hoped for, if only by way of work in English. Professor 
Melden of Washington-Seattle points out that!!? 


while entering students in our universities are usually incapable of writing 
a decent English sentence, no small cause of this is the fact that students 
have been given a mere dash of grammar but no discipline in speaking 
and writing about abstract ideas in which good English goes hand in hand 
with clear thinking. I cannot think of a better way of instilling a sense of 
propriety with respect to English usage than disciplined discussion of, say, 
Plato’s dialogues. These are not only exciting intellectually for youngsters, 
they can be understood and discussed intelligently only by those who are 
learning how to speak carefully and precisely. 


And Professor Kirk of Michigan State proposes this suggestion: 
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I would recommend that perhaps the most strategic way of securing a 
place for philosophy in the contemporary world is by way of its relevant 
infiltration into the elementary English curriculum. Something of the 
philosophy of language or, more generally, of communication, could 
fruitfully be introduced at the high school level. Applications of the distinc- 
tions between token and type, between tautologies, contingencies, and con- 
tradictions, between object language and metalanguage, between pragma- 
tics, semantics, and syntactics, could at least be made in such a context, 
together with elementary portions of symbolic logic. It would be diplomatic 
to soft-pedal the label “philosophy” in this connection. Even at the freshman 
college level, the teachers of composition or communication are casting 
about desperately for “content” designed to raise the level of achievement 
of the communication skills. Not long ago, “general semantics” was seized 
as such a content. Right now, this is beginning to fade and “structural lin- 
guistics” is apt to become the new hero for a time. If I estimate the situation 
realistically, now is the optimally strategic time for a concerted effort 
toward the introduction of core concepts and principles in that mainstay of 
both the high school and college curricula, English courses; and this effort 
might well be pressed by professional philosophers.!!% 


Mr. James Miller, who is now actually doing something of this sort at 


Benton Harbor, believes it to be the next best thing to actual work in philoso- 
phy:114 


Aside from a specified course in philosophy, the English class is, in my 
opinion, the logical atmosphere for such a study . . . The works of Oriental, 
European, and American philosophers contain such a superb blending of 
thought, style, and construction that there can be no question of their value 
as a foundation for . . . all phases of English instruction. 


NOTES 


. For example, in the area of logic and mathematics alone, see Harold Faw- 
cett: “The Nature of Proof,” Thirteenth Yearbook of the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, 1938, Columbia; Gilbert Ulmer: Kansas Stud- 
ies in Education, vol. Il, no. 7, and Journal of Experimental Education, 
Sept., 1939; Harry Sitomer: “If-Then in Plane Geormetry,” The Mathema- 
tics Teacher, Nov., 1938; Joseph A. Nyberg: “Teaching Geometry and 
Logic,” School Science and Mathematics, March, 1939 (39: 201-209); and 
“Geometry, Logic and Social Studies,” The Social Studies, March, 1943, 
(34: 104-108). 

. Professor James Gutmann of Columbia University, whose position will be 
presented below. 

. Mr. G. L. Heawood, an experienced English Master, (see note 5 below) 
comments: 

During this century the reported voice of Science has taken the place 
of the voice of God. The effect of the statements, “Science says”... 
has something of the effect of an 8th century Hebrew prophet saying 
“The Lord said unto me.” And some understanding of the very nature 
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of scientific knowledge is a quite essential feature of education for a 
science-dominated world. 
A Times correspondent, reporting the first Keswick Meeting in the Times 
Educational Supplement, April 24, 1953, said: 
One conclusion was that the 6th form pupil should be encouraged to 
realize that a time came when he had to choose how to act, to commit 
himself and to take sides. He must also be made aware that he came 
into a world already made with a framework of habits and tradition. 
He must learn to recognize the open question, to recognize what type 
of argument fitted what sort of controversy, in what matters he might 
expect proof and in what subjects he must be content with “exactness 
so far in each subject as the nature of the thing admits.” 
“Young people are crying out to discuss the questions studied by the great 
philosophers,” says C. R. Morris, Vice-Chancellor of Leeds University, 
Times Educational Supplement, Aug. 4, 1950. The view is echoed by many 
teachers who have offered courses to high school students. George Whit- 
field, for example (sbid.) says, “The idea of philosophy for sixth forms 
has not simply been thought up by adults; it met a strong demand.” Mr. 
G. L. Heawood, Headmaster at Cheltenham Grammar School, said in an 
address, “Religion and Philosophy,” Sept., 1947: 
The Sixth Form then is young enough—possibly even too young. But 
since they will be philosophizing, whether we co-operate with them or 
no, we may as well try to turn half-baked thought into something 
more effective. We can also show them there are things in heaven and 
earth undreamed as yet—and more ways to the knowledge of God 
than one man can come by. The field is limitless. 
This is perhaps the crucial difficulty—to avoid dilletantism without 
being dull, to be definite without being dogmatic in the wrong sense, 
to be popular without lowering standards, and to be thorough without 
producing scepticism. 
Note that the case is not based alone upon the fact that bright students 
desire philosophy in high school. We do not “give the lady what she wants” 
in education, but what we think she ought to have. The excited titillation 
of first contact with philosophical ideas, however intoxicating, is never 
itself reason for entering study. See, for a classic text, Philebus 15-16 
Jowett): 
Any young man, when he first tastes these subtleties, is delighted, and 
fancies that he had found a treasure of wisdom; in the first enthusiasm 
of his joy he leaves no stone, or rather no thought unturned, now 
rolling up the many into the one, and kneading them together, now 
unfolding and dividing them; he puzzles himself first and above all, 
and then he proceeds to puzzle his neighbors; . . . neither father nor 
mother does he spare; no human being who has ears is safe from him, 
hardly even his dog, and a barbarian would have no chance of escap- 
ing from him, if an interpreter could only be found. 
Prof. G. C. Field, in a letter dated July 15, 1947. 


8. In Fr. Francis W. Wade’s Reply, Nov. 26, 1957. Note: Here, and hereafter, 


“Reply” is to be taken to mean a reply to our committee’s questionnaire 
of October, 1957. 
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A personal letter from Mr. H. J. Prickett of Kent College in Canterbury, 
Dec. 3, 1957. 

Apparently thinking of community influences upon our schools, Prof. 
William Leue says in his Reply of Dec. 3, 1957: “Considering the pressures 
to which our public school system are exposed, it seems to me unlikely 
that the atmosphere of the average secondary school would be such as to 
promote or even tolerate the teaching of philosophy.” See also the text 
discussion under IIC, (3a), especially the reminder of Prof. Hullfish. 


. See the descriptive leaflet published by the Council from their office at 


726 15th St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

In his Reply, Nov. 13, 1957. 

The language is that of Prof. Walsh of Michigan State, in a personal 
letter of June 14, 1958. 


.See the National Educational Association’s pamphlet (1957?), “Finding 


and Educating the Academically Talented Student in the Secondary 
School,” p. 7. A primary source is Dale Wolfle’s American Resources of 
Specialized Talent, a report of the Commission on Human Resources and 
Advanced Training, New York: 1954, Harper. 

In his Reply, Nov. 18, 1957. 

But see Jacksonville High School (Illinois), which is experimenting in 
what is believed to be a fairly typical American town. One atypical factor 
there, of course, is the presence of an imaginative, professionally trained 
philosopher as president of the local college! 

A concise, reasonably up-to-date report of psychological beliefs about the 
nature and degree of transfer can be found in Sir Cyril Burt’s “Transfer 
of Training,” in Sixth-Form Citizens, An Inquiry of the Schools’ Com- 
mittee of the Association in Citizenship into the Social Content of Sixth- 
Form Curricula, published by the Oxford University Press in London 
through Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1950, and principally written by Mr. James 
Hemming, who has generously sent us a copy of his valuable study. The 
volume is hereafter referred to as “Hemming.” 


. For example, (1) Prof. Joseph Cohen of Colorado tells us in a personal 


letter (May 21, 1958) that the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools is presently conducting some fifty pilot projects for 
gifted children in selected schools in states covered by the North Central 
Association. The program, supported by the Carnegie Foundation, is 
headed by Mr. Ned Bryan. 

(2) Prof. George Nakhnikian of Wayne tells us (May 7, 1958) that 
Mr. Samuel Brownell, Superintendent of Schools in Detroit, is interested in 
the teaching of philosophy in high schools. 

(3) Prof. Hullfish of Ohio State suggests (May 8, 1958) that Dean 
Paul Klohr and Prof. Theodore J. Jenson of his institution might serve 
as liaison between our Association and various professional educational 
associations. 

(4) Prof. Thomas F. Green of Michigan State reports (August 4, 
1958) that he expects within the next year and a half that his institution 
will be actively embarking on a program to encourage the teaching of 
philosophy and allied subjects in schools. 

(5) Prof. Harold Clapp of Grinnell College, and others in the Council 
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for Basic Education, have expressed interest in our inquiry, and have 
solicited a contribution to their current curriculum study. 


. According to Sr. Dr. Duetti, interviewed on Dec. 3, 1957, and confirmed by 


WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION: Handbook of Educational Organ- 
ization and Statistics, published by UNESCO. This volume will hereafter 
be referred to as “WSE.” 

according to a M. Faure, who spoke at an English meeting of masters 
interested in offering philosophy in schools; a mimeographed report is in 
our committee’s files. See also Roger Gal, “The French Lycée,” pp. 234-242 
of Education and Philosophy: The Year Book of Education 1957, here 
p. 239, where the intention of the entire secondary school system is said 
to be “not so much to pass on factual information as to train personality 
and to develop a scientific and critical turn of mind.” 


. WSE, p. 68. 

. WSE, p. 117. 

. WSE, p. 123. 

. Roch Duval, “The Roman Catholic Colleges of Quebec,” pp. 270-285 of 


Education and Philosophy: The Year Book of Education 1957. See also 
p. 142. 


. WSE, p. 172. 

. WSE, p. 203. 

. WSE, p. 209. 

7. WSE, p. 316. 

. WSE, pp. 321 and 421 respectively. 
. WSE, p. 414: 

. WSE, p. 505. 

. WSE, p. 532. 

. WSE, p. 540. 

. WSE, p. 560. 

. WSE, p. 855. 

. WSE, p. 860. 

. A personal letter from Prof. Hourani, May 30, 1958. See also his “Classical 


Education in Palestine,” Oversea Education, 19: 792-795 (1948). 


. A personal letter from Mr. Ali A. Falahi, January, 1958. 

. WSE, p. 417. 

. WSE, pp. 445-6. 

. WSE, p. 878. 

. A personal letter from Professor George Kline of Columbia University, 


dated Dec. 15, 1957. 


2. WSE, p. 889-91. 
. A personal letter from Miss Lowe, Nov. 26, 1957. See also pp. 126-131 and 


226-229, Hemming. 


. A personal letter from Mr. Happold, Dec. 4, 1957. 

. A personal letter from Mr. Wilson, Nov. 29, 1957: 

. Hemming, pp. 84-85. 

. White (see note 48 below) quotes Ballard’s Teaching the Mother Tongue 


(London, 1921), p. 22. S. E. Parker, in the preface to his Logic, or the Art 
of Reasoning Simplified, (Philadelphia, 1837) presents a neat parallel: 
Logic is certainly an essential part of a liberal education. . . . And if, 
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as is certainly the fact, there is less difficulty in it, than there is in 
arithmetic, and the impediments to a clear view . . . may be removed, 
as [we] have laboured to effect in this volume, we see no reason why 
it should not become a general study ... nor any reason why it 
should not be introduced into the schools as well as into the colleges. 


. “A Study of the Possibility of Improving Habits of Thought in School 


Children by a Training in Logic,” British Journal of Educational Psychology, 
Nov. 1936 (6: 267-273). 


. A personal letter from Mr. Markham, Nov. 23, 1957. 

. A personal letter from Mr. Wilson, Nov. 22, 1957. 

. A personal letter from Mr. Potts, March 5, 1958. 

. From a letter sent by Mr. Heawood to Mr. Prickett (see note 60 below), 


June 13, 1947. 


. Hemming, pp. 229-230. 
, From a letter sent by Mr. Bailey to Mr. Prickett (see note 60 below), 


July 7, 1947, and from reports of presentations by both gentlemen. See also 
Times Educational Supplement, Aug. 24, 1953, p. 364. 


. A personal letter from Mr. Whitfield, Jan. 14, 1958. See also Times Educa- 


tional Supplement, Aug. 4, 1950, p. 612, and a letter from Mr. Whitfield 
to Mr. Prickett (see note 60 below), June 25, 1947. 


. A personal letter from Sir Eric, Dec. 16, 1957. See also Times Educational 


Supplement, Aug. 4, 1950, p. 612. 


. From a letter sent by Mr. Sainforth to Mr. Prickett (see note 60 below), 


June 13, 1947. 


. A personal letter from Rev. MacFarlan, Feb. 2, 1958. 
. A personal letter from Mr. Goodall, Dec. 6, 1957. 
. From a letter sent by Mr. E. R. Emmet to Mr. H. J. Prickett, Headmaster of 


Kent College, Canterbury, July 24, 1947, and generously sent with many 
others by Mr. Prickett to our committee, along with an extract from a paper 
read by Mr. Emmet to a 1947 conference at Kent College on the teaching 
of philosophy and religion in sixth forms. See also the discussion above 
under “The Argument from Intellectual Immaturity.” (It is understood, 
by the way, that some information presented in this report is already out- 
dated, and that move soon will be.) 

A personal letter from Miss Stringer, Dec. 21, 1957. 

Personal letters from Mr. Neil H. Morgan of Traverse City, Michigan, 
Oct. 10, 1957, and from Mr. J. N. Weiss, Superintendent of Schools, Dunn 
County, Wisc., Oct. 3, 1957. 


. “We Study Ideas,” The Clearing House, May 4, 1941 (15: 541-544), and a 


personal letter from Mr. William D. Beddow, Principal of Hempstead 
High School, Nov. 15, 1957. 


. A personal letter from Prof. Suppes, Feb 25, 1958. Suppes remarks: 


None of the students had really exceptional mathematical ability. 
Most of them did college work at about the level of the grade C. This 
is fairly satisfactory when it is remembered that Stanford students 
themselves are highly selected and within Stanford the Introduction 
to Logic course is considered difficult. 


. A personal letter from Prof. Robert Brumbaugh of Yale, Dec. 17, 1957. 
. Personal letters from Prof. Crawford (now of West Texas University at 
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E] Paso), together with a 1953 syllabus which he kindly furnished us. 
“Pupils and Parents liked our course in Philosophy: No Spinoza: We at- 
tacked everyday problems boldly,” The Clearing House, Jan. 1941 (15: 
294-300). 


. “Symbolic Logic and Local Circuitry in the High School.” The Mathema- 


tics Teacher, Jan., 1957 (50: 23-26). 


. A personal letter from Principal Loyal D. McNeal, Jan. 24, 1958, together 


with an enclosed syllabus. 
A personal letter from Principal Loyal D. McNeal, Jan. 24, 1958, together 
with an enclosed syllabus. 


. A personal letter from President Louis W. Norris of MacMurray College, 


under whose guidance (and with the generous assistance of the Lilly En- 
dowment) a cooperative course with the local high school was developed. 
We are also indebted to President Norris and to Dr. Garrett for the cordial 
welcome extended to a committee member who paid Jacksonville a visit. 


. Personal letters from Mr. Miller, June 16, 1958; from Prof. Henry Leonard 


of Michigan State University, May 29, 1958; and from Prof. Walsh, June 
14, 1958. Prof. Walsh reports with evident approval that Mr. Miller “drove 
the kids until they sweat beads of boiling lead. I went down . . . and gave 
a pretty nearly straight college-level lecture (on the uses of the past in the 
formulation and progressive solution of philosophical problems); the re- 
sponse was better than I could have expected from all but the very best of 
sophomores.” Miss Valerie Fisher and Mr. Alvin Filstrup, presently fresh- 
men at Northwestern University, give favorable-to-enthusiastic reports on 
the Benton Harbor course, from the students’ point of view. 

A personal letter from Professor Melden, June 4, 1958. 

A personal letter from Professor Watson, April 17, 1958. 

A personal letter from Principal J. W. Berry, Jan. 3, 1958. 


. A personal letter from Mr. Hallowell, Dec. 16, 1957. 
. Personal letters from Mr. Edmond S. Meany, Jr., Acting Headmaster of 


Northfield School, Jan. 20, 1958; from Chaplain Robert Sandercock of 
Northfield, March 11, 1958; and from Dr. Whyte of the Church at Mount 
Hermon School, Feb. 12, 1958. 


. From personal letters sent by Mother Helen Casey, R.S.C.J., Mistress of 


Studies at the Convent of the Sacred Heart in Chicago, Oct. 22, 1957, and 
by Mother Mary Clark, R.S.C.J., of Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart in Purchase, New York. Our Roman Catholic friends have been 
especially generous in their help to our committee. 

A personal letter from Dean Alan R. Blackmer, November 25, 1957. 
Personal letters from Mr. Bleakney, July 22, 1958, and from Lakeside’s 
Headmaster, Mr. Dexter K. Strong, July 9, 1958. 


. A personal letter from Rev. Crocker, Jan. 30, 1958. 
. Personal letters from Mr. Stookins, January 20, 1958, and from Mr. Francis 


O. Grubbs, Headmaster of Loomis, Dec. 17, 1957. 


. Personal letters from Mrs. Wagner, Dec. 18, 1957, and from Mr. Black, 


March 10, 1958. We have interviewed Prof. Gutmann, Sept. 2, 1958. See 
also a letter from Mr. V. T. Thayer, quoted on p. 288 of Blanshard et al, 
Philosophy in American Education, 1945. Mr. Thayer has generously sup- 
plemented these earlier views in a personal letter of Sept. 11, 1958. Quota- 
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tions (which have been very slightly edited) are from materials the com- 
mittee received from Mr. Black on October 6, 1958. 
In her Reply, Fall, 1957. 


. A personal letter from Prof. McClellan, Jan. 22, 1958. 
. From their Replies, Fall, 1957. 
. Mr. Gene Johnson in the Los Gatos Times-Saratoga Observer (California), 


Nov. 5, 1957. 


. See Anonymous (presumably Whately himself), Easy Lessons on Reason- 


ing, Second American from Second London Edition, Boston, 1848. 


. A personal letter, May 19, 1958. 

. Nichomachean Ethics, 1095a (Ross). 

. In his Reply, Nov. 13, 1957. 

. In his Reply, Nov. 13, 1957. See also the Reply of Fr. Wade: 


There seems to be no particular reason for introducing philosophy in 
high school. First of all, there seems to be too many subjects there 
already; adding philosophy will help no one. 
And the Reply of Prof. Leue: 

I am not sure that I am very enthusiastic for the project of instituting 
formal courses in philosophy in the secondary schools. At best it seems 
a somewhat Quixotic project, considering the poor showing of phi- 
losophy in the colleges. I think that it might be better to concentrate 
on trying to get more philosophical content into the existing secondary 
courses in English, history, science, and the social sciences. If these 
courses had been taught on the secondary level in more enlightened 
ways, perhaps so many college students wouldn’t be so completely 
dense to the very questions raised in courses in philosophy. 


. A personal letter, July 8, 1958. 
. In his Reply, Oct. 28, 1957. 
. In some comments on an earlier and now superseded version of the present 


report, dated June 2, 1958, and transmitted by Professor Goheen. 


. A personal letter, March 24, 1958. See also Hemming, Chapters VI and VII. 
. Arnold Gesell, Frances Ilg and Louise Bate Ames: YOUTH: The Years 


from Ten to Sixteen, New York: Harper, 1956, pp. 487, 493-494. It is gen- 
erally recognized and must be candidly confessed, that the Gesell sample 
is limited in size, intensively and extensively studied, and heavily weighted 
toward upper intelligence and educational brackets. 


. In the Times Educational Supplement, July 31, 1948. 
. A Fourth of a Nation, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957, pp. 129-130. 
. Prof. R. A. C. Oliver, philosopher, University of Manchester, reporting on 


his reading of some 6th Form philosophy essays written by pupils of Dr. 
F. C. Happold, Bishop Wordsworth School, Salisbury, Times Educational 
Supplement, Dec. 20, 1957. 


. Prof. Kirk’s Reply, Nov. 20, 1957. 
. “Maybe this is a crackpot idea .. .,” The Instructor, Jan., 1957, Vol. 66, 


#5, p. 42. 


. Quoted in the report of that Committee, Blanshard et al., Philosophy in 


American Education, 1945, p. 285. See also Prof. Arthur W. Munk’s com- 
ment, from his Reply: “Far more students would be interested in philosophy 
and develop into philosophers if they were given a good taste of philosophy 
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early.” See the argument of Prof. Glenn K. Riddle, from his Reply: 
The argument I have heard used against teaching philosophy in second- 
ary schools is that it is too difficult. I do not think that this is a valid 
reason. Foreign language courses in secondary schools commonly cover 
about as much work in one year as is covered in one semester in col- 
leges; I see no reason why the same thing could not be done in 
philosophy. 


. In his Reply, Fall, 1957. 

. Times Educational Supplement, August 28, 1948. 

. Hemming, p. 48. 

. lbid., p. 50. 

. lbid., p. 198. The conclusion, based upon evidence gathered in 1947-48, is 


confirmed by follow-up tests, according to a personal letter from Mr. Hem- 
ming, Dec. 31, 1957. 


. Hemming, pp. 86-87. 

. In his Reply, Nov., 1957. 

. In his Reply, Fall, 1957. 

. A personal letter, June 4, 1958. 
. A personal letter, May 6, 1958. 
. A personal letter, June 16, 1958. 
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Philosophy in the Education of Teachers 


The following is a joint report of the Committee on Philosophy in Education 
of the American Philosophical Association and of the Committee on Cooperation 
with the American Philosophical Association of the Philosophy of Education 
Society. The report has been approved by the Executive Committee of the Phi- 
losophy of Education Society and by the Board of Officers of the American 
Philosophical Association (September, 1959). The Committee of the American 
Philosophical Association was composed of the following: C. W. Hendel, CAair- 
man, H. G. Alexander, R. M. Chisholm, Max Fisch, Lucius Garvin, Douglas 
Morgan, A. E. Murphy, Charner Perry and R. G. Turnbull. The Committee of 
the Philosophy of Education Society consisted of Fr. R. J. Henle, S.J., Chairman, 
and Professors Barton, Clayton, Drake, and Hullfish. The American Philosophical 
Association subcommittee with primary responsibility for this report was com- 
posed of Charner Perry, Chairman, and Douglas Morgan. 


The Importance of Philosophy in Teacher Education 


The assumption underlying our approach to the present problem 
is that teachers should have as liberal an education as possible, certainly 
as liberal as that required for any other profession. Indeed, there are 
special reasons why the profession of education should require singu- 
larly well-educated practitioners. For while a physician needs a basic 
general education as well as scientific and clinical training, it is not 
education that he aims to induce in his patients, but health; the teacher 
who is the agent and guide in leading others to the status of mature, 
educated persons must himself have as “complete and generous” an 
education as can be attained. 

We regret and repudiate the opposition which many historical 
factors have produced within the American educational system between 
liberal arts education and teacher preparation. We regret that teacher 
preparation has so often been thought of and treated as a sort of trade- 
school training, that it has, pejoratively, been sharply distinguished 
from “genuine” education which is to be found only in liberal arts 
programs. We insist, however, against those who disparage it, that there 
is also an essential body of professional knowledge relating to practice 
and skills within the profession of teaching. 


Hence, it is our general assumption that teacher-education pro- 
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grams’ should provide for both an excellent liberal education and a 
professional preparation for teaching. Though in theory these two 
goals can be distinguished, in practice, as we shall point out later, 
many elements in the program may and should contribute simultane- 
ously to the realization of both goals. However that be arranged in a 
teacher-education program, liberal education is indispensable for 
professional qualifications of the teacher. 

Given such assumptions, the function of philosophy in teacher- 
education must be considered in a two-fold manner. First, philosophy 
should contribute here whatever it does in any good liberal arts pro- 
gram. It is, however, not the task of our Committees to determine the 
function of philosophy in liberal education; but so far as our profes- 
sional interest is concerned we venture to affirm that in teacher-educa- 
tion programs the generally liberalizing and maturing role of philoso- 
phy must be involved in greater measure than heretofore. 


Secondly, philosophy has a quite distinct and specific contribution 
to make to the professional training of the teacher. He is an agent in 
the planned development of human beings through a system of formal 
education designed to lead students to maturity, and primarily, a ma- 
turity in thinking, understanding and knowing. This process of edu- 
cating is not like a technical process of producing a certain alloy or of 
testing a certain ready-mix; these technical operations are, in a sense, 
self-contained; for their own successful completion they need not be 
intrinsically related to any larger issues of human life. Education, on 
the contrary, is internally related to and bears upon the whole of human 
living; it proceeds as a function of human needs, human values, and 
ideals. One cannot intelligently participate in such a process, let alone 
assume in it a creative and directive role, without reflecting not only 
upon the process itself but also upon the background of human life 
in general and education’s essential relationships to that background. 
Consequently, if the teacher will inevitably need to reflect upon the 
nature and meaning of the process of education, taken in its relational 
totality, and to make and carry out professional decisions and programs 
in the light of that reflection, the necessity for at least a minimal 
philosophical experience seems quite clear. 


1Our reference here is to the undergraduate program. Of the graduate program, 
we note only this: it would be strengthened, as teachers enter advanced programs 
of study, by the fact that philosophy had been included in their undergraduate 
work, and, of course, serious graduate study in philosophy can enrich ad- 
vanced-level programs. 
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Moreover, the teacher, as a master of his profession, should have 
both a creative and a critical attitude towards the procedures of that 
profession. Curriculum planning, administration, classroom methods 
and the entire range of professional subjects should be brought under 
reflective examination and critical appraisal. This larger dimension of 
consideration must arise from what is properly speaking philosophical 
reflection. 

In sum, then, philosophy should enable the teacher to understand 
the educational process in its ultimate relationships and to be reflec- 
tively creative and critical in his work. 


The Philosophy of Education is Essential 


Philosophers of education do not agree on any formula as to the 
precise nature of “philosophy of education”—and it is not our task to 
resolve these theoretical differences—yet, it can be said, in general, 
that all philosophical reflection whatsoever upon the purposes of educa- 
tion, upon the process, and upon the issues and problems arising in 
matters concerning curriculum, method, and administration, belongs 
to the “philosophy of education.” Such fundamental reflection on the 
whc'e of education is essential and must be included in all teacher- 
education programs.” 


The Question of the Way to Teach Philosophy in Teacher-Education 


Now it is customary to suggest two different ways in which the 
philosophy of education may be taught in teacher-education programs. 
First, it is thought that, since philosophical considerations are pervasive 
and touch every part of the curriculum, philosophy should be taught 
within and through courses in other specific subjects, no special course 
in “philosophy of education” being necessary. Thus, philosophical 
discussion would arise as actual problems and issues confronted the 
students in concrete areas of fact and practice. 

But this view assumes in the first place that neither philosophy 
nor philosophy of education requires special competence and specific 
training. Anyone, it is supposed, can teach philosophy, the specialist 


“It would seem ideally desirable to introduce the student to philosophy early 
enough in his career to start him at the outset examining his values critically and 
thinking competently and then to offer study which will provide a philosophical 
integration at the end of the program. 
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in curriculum, the instructor in visual aids, etc. So regarded philosophy 
is a sort of academic cracker-barrel wisdom, acquired by activity and 
talk and not a serious intellectual discipline with its own approach and 
methods and substantive content. This, however, is a serious misunder- 
standing of the nature of philosophy in any of its special forms. Allow- 
ing for the extremely wide diversity of opinion as to the method, 
subject matter and range of philosophy, there is nonetheless a philoso- 
phical competency which transcends sectarian differences within limits 
and which can again be recognized and certified. The philosophical 
qualification presupposes a hard discipline and thorough training. 
Consequently, no matter how intelligent and experienced an instructor 
in one of the professional subjects may be, he is not, for this reason 
alone, competent to develop the basic philosophical attitudes and skills 
in his students. 

There is moreover a practical difficulty. Everyone’s responsibility 
often turns out to be no one’s. Instructors who are primarily intent on 
developing knowledge and understanding of a specific professional 
activity, and skill within it, will hardly have the time or the patience 
demanded by the laborious questioning, reflection, discussion and 
analysis which alone can bring students to philosophical habits of 
mind. Besides, time will rarely be available within the specifically 
professional education courses for the indispensable reading and study 
of educational and philosophical classics. 

Hence, even though the relationship of philosophy to the rest 
of the program is all-pervasive and the problems demanding philosoph- 
ical consideration do arise throughout the range of professional sub- 
jects, philosophy of education must be explicitly taught as an inde- 
pendent discipline; and this is the second way of incorporating the 
teching of philosophy of education in the program. In practice this 
means that separate courses must be provided within the professional 
curriculum. When this is done a good basis is laid for the skilled 
exercise of philosophical reflection in connection with every phase of 
the preparation of the teacher. 

However, while the functions of philosophical study as such must 
be recognized and distinguished from those performed by the various 
other essential studies that comprise the preparation of the teacher, 
it is not necessary to continue the familiar dichotomy and unfortunate 
opposition between courses for “liberal” education and “professional” 
courses. Well-designed and well-taught courses may fulfill both func- 
tions. In a student’s actual program, the philosophical courses ought to 
constitute an integrated sequence, contributing in their totality to both 
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ends. Thus the courses in philosophy of education, while appearing in 
the program as professional requirements, should be such as to con- 
stitute a substantive part of a liberal arts program of study. 

It should be noted that this sort of integration through functionally 
bivalent courses will help solve the problem of dividing off and limiting 
the professional courses in educational requirements. Specification of 
courses for certification should allow for courses which meet two needs 
simultaneously. 


The Qualifications for the Teacher of Philosophy of Education 


Ideally, the philosophical competency of the instructor in philosophy 
of education should be exactly the same as that expected for any other 
instruction in philosophy. The philosophy of education demands addi- 
tional and quite special philosophical ability, for here one must not 
only understand philosophical principles and methods but be so thor- 
oughly master of them that he can skillfully integrate them with or 
apply them to the highly complex and controversial issues of education. 

The conclusion from this is two-fold. 

First, the instructor in philosophy of education should have a 
doctorate-level competency in philosophy. A prima-facie certification 
of this competency is the possession of an earned Doctor’s degree with 
a major in philosophy or with a major in philosophy of education from 
a recognized department of philosophy or of philosophy of education. 

Second, since, as we have already indicated, one may have con- 
siderable general competence in philosophy without being able to 
bring it to bear upon some special area, such as politics, aesthetics, 
managerial decisions or the educational process, special qualifications 
must be met. The philosopher who wishes to work in aesthetics can 
hardly do so without some formal and first-hand knowledge of art 
and literature; to enter into the philosophical problems of jurisprudence, 
without a knowledge of law would be a dangerous undertaking indeed. 
Much the same must be said of the educational philosopher. While 
every educated man has some understanding of education, and every 
competent philosopher has certainly some insight into human develop- 
ment and man’s goals and ideals, this general knowledge is not enough 
for the educational philosopher. An adequate philosophical treatment 
of education requires a specialized knowledge of the facts and the 
nature of educational history, institutions, procedures and practices. 
For instance, it would surely be extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
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to bring the structure of American education under full philosophical 
consideration unless that structure were known not only in current 
detail but also in its origins and history. Hence the instructor in educa- 
tional philosophy should possess a doctoral-level competency in the 
professional fields of educational study and research. 

The range of specialization within professional education is too 
broad to permit a mastery of every area. The philosopher in education 
should usually include in his background, however, history of educa- 
tion, sociological and political backgrounds, the psychology of human 
learning and development. 
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Graduate Education in Philosophy 


The following statement is a report of the Committee on Philosophy in 
Education of the American Philosophical Association and was approved by the 
Association’s Board of Officers in September, 1959. The Committee was composed 
of the following: C. W. Hendel, Chairman, H. G. Alexander, R. M. Chisholm, 
Max Fisch, Lucius Garvin, Douglas Morgan, A. E. Murphy, Charner Perry, 
and R. G. Turnbull. Primary responsibility for the preparation of this report 
belonged to a subcommittee composed of Roderick M. Chisholm, Chairman, 
H. G. Alexander, Lewis Hahn, Paul C. Hayner, and Charles W. Hendel. 


1. It has been predicted that the number of college students in 
America will be doubled by 1970.1 To meet this demand without 
sacrificing quality of teaching, our colleges and universities must take 
steps to improve the quality of graduate education. We present here 
positive recommendations concerning graduate education in philosophy. 
We are indebted to those members of the American Philosophical 
Association who replied to our questionnaire in 1957 and to those who 
have sent us their own recommendations. 


2. We cannot formulate any adequate program of graduate educa- 
tion in philosophy unless we have some general conception of the 
role of philosophy in education and in society. Can we arrive at such 
a conception—can we arrive at a philosophy of graduate education in 
philosophy—without first settling one of the most controversial of 
philosophical questions: what is philosophy? Contemporary philoso- 
phers, as we know, are a varied group. They follow quite different 
leaders—Heidegger, Wittgenstein, Hegel, St. Thomas, Dewey, Kierke- 
gaard; and some profess not to be followers. Is it possible for a com- 
mittee within the American Philosophical Association to formulate a 
set of norms—norms for the teaching of teachers of philosophy—which 
the Association can accept and which our schools can look to and 
follow? 

Let us recall that the members of the Association differ not only 
in their philosophies and in their philosophies of philosophy; they differ 
also in their views about the ways in which philosophy ought to be 
taught. According to some, the principal function of the teacher is 
that of implanting the truth and protecting his students from error; 
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according to others, the teacher is one who should so guide his students 
that they will feel the problems of philosophy, realize the importance 
of these problems, and then work out their own solutions (or their 
own ways of treating the problems). It is by no means certain, there- 
fore, that the members of the American Philosophical Association can 
reach general agreement on a philosophy of graduate education in 
philosophy. But, we believe, ic is important that we make an effort to 
reach such agreement. 

Without attempting to recover the material taken up in the 1945 
report of the Association’s commission,” we shall propose, in what 
follows, certain general principles about the teaching of philosophy 
in the hope that most members of the Association can accept them. 

Complete agreement about the nature of philosophy is hardly 
possible, or desirable. But most of us can agree with respect to certain 
questions—certain issues, problems, or puzzles—that they are philoso- 
phical questions. And we can agree, further, that one of the purposes 
of undergraduate education is that of making our students sensitive 
to these questions. We want our students to see that one cannot avoid 
philosophical commitment—that beliefs in any area at all are likely 
to commit one to a philosophy; at least, we want our students to see 
that it is only by a kind of philosophical reflection that one can avoid 
philosophical commitment. Those teachers who think they have the 
true philosophy and who wish to teach it will concede that the true 
philosophy cannot be taught until the students have felt the questions 
that it has answered and the difficulties that it has had to overcome. 
Those teachers who are agnostic about the true philosophy—and those 
who wish to present only problems—will concede that students ought 
to be made aware of the difference between good and bad philosophy. 
All of us wish to warn our students of certain errors and fallacies. 
What is more important, we wish them to become acquainted with the 
great works of philosophy (at least with some of the great works of 
western philosophy) and to know them as great works of philosophy. 
And we want our students to realize that the philosophy they do 
commit themselves to is not likely to be a good philosophy unless it is 
the product of their own deliberate reflection. 

The graduate school in philosophy has three quite different aims. 
One is the preparation of teachers of philosophy; a second is the prep- 
aration of philosophers, the preparation of people who will make 
some contribution to the subject; and a third is scholarly inquiry into 
philosophy—the graduate school is a place where teachers and students, 
working together, may make some contribution to the subject. Our 
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present concern is with the first of these aims—with the education of 
teachers of philosophy. But the members of our committee believe that 
this is best accomplished if done in such a way as to further the other 
aims of the graduate school: preparation for a teacher of philosophy 
should also be preparation for a philosopher and it should involve 
investigation which may itself contribute to philosophy or to historical 
scholarship within philosophy. 

The Ph.D. degree should certify that the person to whom it has 
been awarded has had sufficient philosophical education to teach 
representative undergraduate courses in the subject. It should indicate 
an aptitude for creative work in the field and a high level of scholarly 
competence. An acceptable teacher of undergraduates will be one who 
is acquainted with the major areas in philosophy—with the principal 
issues and opinions within these areas and with their history and their 
present state. He should be thoroughly grounded in metaphysics, logic, 
epistemology, and ethics, and in at least the western history of these 
subjects. He should have first-hand knowledge and understanding of 
major works in these subjects, both past and present. He should have 
some detailed information about the ways in which philosophy is 
implicated in other subject-matters—the philosophy of religion, of art, 
of science, of education, of history, of law, or of politics. This means he 
should know something about these subject-matters themselves; he 
should do whatever work may be necessary to keep himseif in contact 
with a second area or discipline. And he should have reading knowledge 
of languages other than his own. 

Successful completion of the Ph.D. thesis should indicate that the 
student has depth as well as breadth of understanding—that he has 
specialized knowledge within some restricted area of philosophy. It 
should also indicate that he has some aptitude as a philosopher. To 
understand and evaluate any philosophical opinion one must be able 
to make a philosophical investigation of the questions with which that 
opinion is concerned. No one should receive the Ph.D. in philosophy, 
therefore, until he has demonstrated his ability to locate a philosophical 
question and to provide for it some reasonable answer of his own. 

We believe, with most of those who replied to our 1957 question- 
naire, that the proposal of two Ph.D. programs—one for scholars or 
philosophers, the other for teachers of philosophy—misconceives the 
nature of the Ph.D. degree. To the extent that a course of study is a 
program for prospective college or university teachers of philosophy, 
it is also a program for prospective scholars and philosophers. 

What is the purpose of the Master’s Degree in philosophy? If 
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the need for college and university teachers of philosophy is to increase 
at the rate that has been predicted, it may be necessary in many cases 
for our colleges and universities to use teachers who have not received 
the Ph.D. And if our secondary schools continue to take increased 
interest in philosophy, they will certainly be required to use teachers 
who do not have the Ph.D. In both of these cases, the Master’s Degree 
in philosophy may be made to serve as a second-best criterion of fitness. 
The M.A. who teaches philosophy should have had at least two years 
of graduate work. He should be able to teach—at least at the beginning 
level—courses in logic, ethics, the history of philosophy, metaphysics 
or epistemology, as well as the introduction to philosophy. In general, 
however, the use of teachers who do not have the Ph.D. is at best a 
necessary evil.* Our present concern, therefore, is with the Ph.D. For 
the Ph.D. degree should be the norm of all qualifications for teaching 
proficiency in philosophy. 

3. If we are to attract potentially good teachers to the profession, 
we should offer our undergraduates the best possible instruction in 
philosophy. And therefore we should scrutinize with the greatest care 
any attempt to improve graduate education at the expense of under- 
graduate education. It may be tempting to transform our undergraduate 
courses, particularly our introductory courses, into larger and larger 
sections, where—possibly with the help of an amplifying system—one 
man can present the lectures that are now presented by a number of 
men. It is also tempting to reserve our better teachers for graduate 
courses. But such measures, although they might result in certain 
immediate benefits to graduate education, would not serve the prin- 
cipal aims of teaching philosophy and, in the long run, they might 
have the result that fewer students would be attracted to the profession. 

Most of us can make more effort than we do at present to single 
out promising undergraduates and to discuss with them the advantages 
of a career in teaching philosophy. If we are to succeed in this, our 
graduate departments of philosophy throughout the country should 
clarify and make known to students the essential requirements of the 
program for the doctorate in philosophy. Other professional programs 
have an advantage in that the candidate is better able to find out 
what is expected of him and how long it will take him to finish. (We 
make our positive recommendations for the philosophy graduate pro- 
gram below.) At least one member of every philosophy department 
should have at his disposal definite information about graduate depart- 
ments of philosophy—about teachers, areas of emphasis and specializa- 
tion, fellowships and stipends, teaching opportunities, and degree 
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requirements. 

We should investigate the possibilities of making more extensive 
use of our total resources of teaching manpower, for there are certain 
groups we now tend to overlook. It may be, for example, that we do 
not now give sufficient encouragement to women, or to certain racial 
groups, or to people who have been working outside of the academic 
world. And we should remind ourselves that there are many retired 
professors of philosophy who can make significant contributions as 
teachers. 

But in “recruiting” teachers of philosophy, we must not fill our 
graduate schools with inferior students. Even now, many of the students 
who enter graduate school should never have been encouraged. We 
recommend that our graduate departments take additional means to 
evaluate prospective students. For instance, the student might be asked 
to submit samples of his work, or to answer definite questions, or even 
to submit essays assigned by the department to which he is applying. 
And those of us who write letters of recommendation might remind 
ourselves from time to time of our responsibilities to the profession. 

4. There are several respects, we believe, in which our graduate 
departments of philosophy might more effectively realize the ends of 
graduate education in philosophy. In what immediately follows we 
shall present recommendations concerning: graduate courses; the doc- 
toral dissertation; time requirements for the Ph.D.; and advising 
students. 

(i) Graduate Courses. Of the three types of university course— 
lecture course, seminar, and independent study—the first seems to us 
to be the least effective in graduate education in philosophy. There is 
an occasional teacher whose lectures cannot be replaced by any amount 
of reading, but his courses would seem to be the exceptions. Those 
members of the American Philosophical Association who replied to 
our questionnaire agreed, for the most part, that what the graduate 
student learns by listening two or three hours a week, he can acquire 
much more readily by judicious reading. Here, then, is one area in 
which we may be able to save the time of our graduate students. 

But our seminar courses—those at least that are properly conducted 
—cannot be replaced by any program of independent study. In philoso- 
phy, surely, discussion and debate are of fundamental importance. 
The experience of reading prepared papers before other students and 
of defending these papers in the face of competent criticism can be 
one of the most valuable aspects of graduate training; the experience 
of listening to long papers by other students can be one of the least 
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valuable. If each student is to have the opportunity of presenting and 
defending some set of these, and if the time of the seminar is not to be 
consumed by such presentations, the number of students participating 
should not exceed fifteen. 

One of our correspondents has noted that the present seminar 
system is often “a device used by distinguished professors to get out of 
preparing classes.” But this possibility should not blind us to the great 
value of a seminar that is properly conducted. It is, of course, the 
responsibility of the instructor—this should go without saying—to 
organize the seminar, to guide the discussions, to make his own contri- 
butions at crucial points, and, so far as possible, to unify the results 
of the discussions. 

The work of seminars and of courses of independent study can 
often be combined. Members of the seminar may also be enrolled in 
research courses which stem from the topic of the seminar. Reading 
assignments, therefore, may well vary from student to student. 

(ii) Dissertation. We have said that the doctoral dissertation 
has the primary purpose of offering the prospective teacher of philoso- 
phy a chance to prove himself. But the experiences that are involved in 
writing it are an essential part of his education. “Ultimately it is the 
experience of working with a philosopher that educates the graduate 
student. A close and continual personal association is necessary for this. 
That is why the only true graduate studies are those in which the 
older scholar is himself engaged upon an inquiry where he is pioneer- 
ing and takes students along with him and shows in practice, and with 
hardly any explicit teaching, what the method of philosophy is, what 
its standards are of exactness, precision, fidelity to fact and experience, 
and above all the larger meanings and relationships at every point in 
the argument.”* This experience is the culmination of the learning 
process; there are no shortcuts that will serve the same goal. 

For many students, however, the doctoral dissertation is the most 
serious obstacle in the way of the Ph.D. degree, and the time that is 
devoted to it may be largely misspent. We feel that the solution of this 
problem may lie in more efficient systems of advising. 

Often the student is frustrated in his writing because he set out 
to prove something which—he later discovers—cannot be proved at all. 
His work should be so planned that his topic will survive any discov- 
eries or changes of opinion that may take place during the writing of 
the dissertation. If the student decides, during the writing of his thesis, 
that what he set out to prove is false, or that it cannot be shown to 
be true, he should be able, nonetheless, to make use of the work that 
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he has done. 

Sometimes the student discovers that he has undertaken too much 
—that his topic cannot possibly be completed in the time that is avail- 
able. Sometimes he discovers that he has undertaken too little—that 
his topic does not afford him enough material for an entire dissertation. 
He should be prepared for these possibilities; his topic should be one 
he can either expand or contract. 

The student should be made to realize that the dissertation need 
not be a definitive treatment of its topic. And the dissertation may be 
original—that is to say, it may be the student’s own—without contribut- 
ing thereby any significant addition to philosophical knowledge. 

In his primary planning, therefore, the student needs careful and 
conscientious advice. The topic of his dissertation should first be ap- 
proved, not only by the reader of the thesis, but by the entire depart- 
ment, or at least by a committee within the department. He should 
prepare a preliminary sketch of what he proposes to do. Other mem- 
bers of the department will often be able to make suggestions, and to 
think of difficulties, which will not occur to the staff member who is 
to read the thesis. Since the candidate will come before these people 
later, he should have some indication at the outset of just what it is 
that they will expect of him. The student who is ready to begin a 
dissertation should be allowed to propose a topic—at least in writing— 
at any time during the year. And we should make certain that he does 
not wait needlessly long for our advice. 

Those students who try to complete dissertations while teaching 
full time present a somewhat different problem. We should emphasize 
to our students the dangers that are involved in taking on additional 
work before the dissertation is completed. And we should make certain 
that, in considering offers of teaching positions, they do not under- 
estimate the time required to complete their work. But the need for 
teachers is such that with these precautions, the problem of the thesis- 
writing teacher cannot be avoided. We recommend that our Founda- 
tions be made more sensitive to this problem. And we also recommend 
that we consider some of those regulations which often put needless 
obstacles in the way of the candidate who is trying to complete his 
dissertation. Graduate schools which now stipulate that no student 
receive financial aid for more than three years might well relax such 
requirements and make financial aid more generally available to those 
needing extra time to complete their theses. 

(iii) Time Requirement. The normal time for the Ph.D. pro- 
gram in philosophy could be three years of graduate work, provided 
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that the two following conditions are met. First, the student who com- 
pletes his degree in three years should do no teaching or assisting 
during that period. And, secondly, he should be a student who was an 
undergraduate major in philosophy—or, at least, during his first year 
of graduate work he should be able to pass qualifying examinations 
in the areas ordinarily covered by the undergraduate major in philoso- 
phy. But each of these conditions requires comment. 

Some universities—or departments of philosophy—require that 
every Ph.D. candidate have experience in teaching before receiving 
the degree; we believe that in most instances this requirement is not 
compatible with a three year Ph.D. program. In favor of such a require- 
ment, one might make this point: since the degree is in part a certifi- 
cate of fitness for teaching, it should be awarded only to those who 
have shown that they can teach. And most of us have found that we do 
not really learn philosophy until we try to convey philosophical prob- 
lems and opinions to students. But the requirement of teaching 
experience has the serious disadvantage of taking the graduate student’s 
time and diverting his attention from his program of study. The 
present situation in our colleges, we believe, does not warrant this 
requirement. Hence, although we feel that teaching experience is highly 
desirable, we cannot, in view of the present situation in the colleges, 
recommend that it be required. 

If the graduate student had not majored in philosophy as an 
undergraduate, it is unlikely that he will be able to complete his Ph.D. 
within three years. We would note, however, that the prospective 
graduate student who has not majored in philosophy ought to be 
encouraged. For he has certain advantages, in perspective and in infor- 
mation, which are not shared by the student who was an under- 
graduate major in philosophy. 

(iv) Advising. Many problems are to be met, we believe, not by 
thinking up new requirements for our graduate students, but by re- 
examining our own attitudes toward these students and their education. 
We recommend in particular more systematic attention to the advising 
of graduate students who are candidates for the Ph.D. degree and to 
the advising of undergraduates who are considering becoming candi- 
dates for the degree. One possibility would be to assign each graduate 
student to some member of the graduate philosophy department who 
will serve as his advisor. The student should be advised at regular 
intervals, just as freshmen and sophomores in most undergraduate 
colleges are advised at regular intervals. By helping the student to 
assess and to anticipate his own particular needs, the advisor may 
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help him to arrange shorter and more efficient courses of study, and to 
detect and eliminate projects that are unfeasible or ill-advised. One 
unfortunate aspect of graduate study is the fact that many students 
who obviously should be discouraged are not discouraged and are 
permitted to return, year after year, to graduate school. Another 
unfortunate aspect is the fact that, at crucial points, many of our good 
graduate students do not receive the positive encouragement they ought 
to receive. A well-planned advising system would help to meet both of 
these needs. In our larger graduate departments, time for advising 
graduate students might well be allotted as part of the staff members’ 
teaching loads. 

There are many members of the Association who believe that 
graduate students do not need the kind of attention we here recom- 
mend. The “mortality rate” among our graduate students should be 
sufficient indication that this opinion is mistaken. Many graduate 
students, we feel, have had good cause to complain of the attitudes of 
their teachers.” 

There are other ways in which, by altering our own habits, we 
may make it easier for many students to complete their degrees. Some 
of our graduate departments offer preliminary examinations only once 
a year; in consequence many students waste a good part of a year’s 
time in waiting for examinations. We should consider the possibility 
of offering examinations at more frequent intervals; and we should 
encourage our students to take them early. Such a policy might require 
us to prepare and to read a greater number of examinations. But it 
would enable us better to advise and to evaluate our students. And for 
many students it would shorten the time required for attaining the 
degree. 

5. The requirement, set by most of our graduate schools, that 
the Ph.D. have some facility in at least two foreign languages is a 
serious obstacle for many of our graduate students. Without this lan- 
guage requirement the Ph.D. degree would be considerably easier to 
obtain. We believe, with most of those who replied to our questionnaire, 
that foreign languages are an indispensable tool for the philosopher 
and for the teacher of philosophy. If the language requirement achieves 
what it is intended to achieve, if it insures that most of our Ph.D.’s in 
philosophy do in fact have some proficiency in two foreign languages, 
then, we believe, the requirement should be retained. But there is some 
question about what the requirement does achieve. 

There are steps, we think, that would remove some of the difficul- 
ties associated with this requirement. Undergraduate seniors about to 
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enter graduate school might well be advised, when necessary, to enter 
summer school; for the summer prior to graduate work is a better time 
for concentrated language study than is any time during the student's 
graduate career. Freshmen advisors could be made aware of the prob- 
lem; for some of the difficulties go back to those advisors who allow 
entering freshmen to avoid languages that may prove most useful 
and to continue some other language begun in high school or to take 
some language merely because it is thought to be easier. Our graduate 
schools might be less rigid with respect to the languages they require. 
French and German are not the only foreign languages of philosophical 
significance; there are some students whose interests are better served 
by other languages. Most of the contact our graduate students have 
with foreign languages is limited to language examinations. If we are 
justified in believing that our graduate students should be proficient 
in at least two foreign languages, then we should make some use of 
foreign languages in our courses in philosophy. For example, we should 
assign more frequent readings in foreign languages. This procedure 
would contribute to the student’s education both in the foreign lan- 
guage and in philosophy, and it would show him—what may not now 
be evident—that the foreign language requirement is more than an 
empty formality. 

We believe, however, that our present foreign language require- 
ments should be made the object of extensive study. What needs study 
is, not the value of being acquainted with foreign languages, but the 
question whether our language requirements actually result in any 
such acquaintance. Many students who have no real facility in a foreign 
language may yet pass the examinations in that language; they require 
a kind of half-knowledge at the time of examination, then lose it and 
have no further contact with the language. How many of our philoso- 
phy Ph.D.’s learned enough of any foreign language to be able to use 
it? Would a more comprehensive and active knowledge of a single 
language be better than the half-knowledge of two languages that is 
now required? We recommend that these questions be investigated. 
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NOTES 


1A recent study, privately circulated, by Professor Nicholas Rescher of Lehigh 
University, entitled “A Philosopher Shortage?” indicates that, unless we institute 
special measures, “while the supply of competent philosophy teachers will con- 
tinue to be adequate in the 1950's, it will become markedly inadequate by 1965 
and will increasingly deteriorate thereafter.” He concludes that the number of 
those holding Ph.D.’s in philosophy (approximately 4300 in 1955) will need to 
be increased to some 9420 by 1970 in order to keep abreast of enrollments. Current 
experience of the Committee on Information Service of the American Philosoph- 
ical Association not only confirms this conclusion but indicates that a shortage of 
qualified philosophy teachers will probably become serious before 1965. A study 
published by the Research Division of the National Education Association in 1957 
(“Teachers Supply and Demand in Colleges and Universities, 1955-56 and 56-57”) 
indicates that, to an increasing extent, many fields are resorting to non-Ph.D. 
instructors. The averages for all fields of college and university teachers holding 
doctor’s degrees are: 1953-54—31.4 per cent; 1954-55—28.4 per cent; 1955-56—26.7 
per cent; and 1956-57—23.5 per cent. For philosophy these figures are: 1953-54— 
46.7 per cent; 1954-55—41.6 per cent; 1955-56—41.9 per cent; and 1956-57—38.4 
per cent. In 1956-57 the figure for foreign languages is 27.9 per cent, for mathe- 
matics 20.5 per cent, and for English 17.7 per cent. For that year, only the 
biological scences, the physical science, and psychology have a higher percentage 
than does philosophy. This may mean only that in philosophy the demand has 
yet to overtake the supply, but the time when this will occur would seem to be 
not far off. 


*Philosophy in American Education, by Brand Blanshard, C. J. Ducasse, Charles 
W. Hendel, Arthur E. Murphy, and Max C. Otto; Harper and Brothers, New 
York and London, 1945. 


8It may be questioned whether existing graduate schools and programs can 
handle enough students to meet teaching needs; and Professor Roderick Firth 
has proposed, in this connection, that the problem of teaching larger numbers of 
graduate students might be solved if some undergraduate colleges were to take 
on a limited amount of graduate teaching. He points out that the load of our 
present graduate schools would thus be relieved, the quality of undergraduate 
instruction in the colleges would be raised, and more undergraduate students 
would be inspired to undertake a career in the study and teaching of philosophy. 
Is this a feasible proposal? The members of our committee are of two minds. 
Some are inclined to believe that the proposal is a feasible one—others that it is 
not. Those who reject it point to the difficulties that are so often involved in 
transferring from one graduate school to another; and they note the dangers 
involved in the assumption (which such a program might encourage) that the 
Master’s degree is appropriate as a terminal degree for teachers of philosophy. 
The principles behind this proposal—that more colleges award the Master’s de- 
gree—have been extended further by some members of the Association. It has 
been suggested that some of our smaller colleges, which individually may not 
be equipped to offer the Master’s degree, might collaborate, with the result that 
a number of small colleges within a certain geographical area might, as a group, 
offer. the Master's degree in philosophy. We recommend that these questions be 
further studied. 
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*The quotation is from Chapter XI (“The Teachers of Philosophy and the Grad- 
uate School”), by Charles W. Hendel, in Philosophy in American Education; 
pp. 258-9. 


In a letter to the Committee on Philosophy in Education, Professor Marten ten 
Hoor has put the case for such students: “For some thirty-five years I have been 
connected with philosophy departments in two universities in which the depart- 
ments were in my time too small to offer advanced graduate work. For this 
reason we urged our philosophy majors as soon as possible to transfer to large 
universities to begin or to continue their graduate study. During these years a 
number of these students (coming from more than one graduate school) com- 
plained that a number of their professors seemed to take little if any interest in 
graduate students. One student told me that no one paid the slightest attention 
to him while he was writing his thesis or made any inquiry concerning his 
progress. Another told me that at his graduate school the professors seemed to 
be interested only in one thing, namely, their own development, particularly in 
the writing of articles and books, but not at all, or very little, in the development 
of students. I have inquired cautiously but carefully into such complaints and 
have come to the conclusion that there is much truth in them. Obviously, this 
is not the way to recruit students for the cause of philosophy.” There is some 
question within the committee as a whole as to whether this should be cited as 
representative. 
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Eprror1aL Center, U.S.A. oF PHILOSOPHY 


The year 1958 was a year of considerable growth for the BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY OF PHILOSOPHY. Approximately 1300 books pub- 
lished throughout the world were abstracted and listed. The Editorial 
Center, U.S.A. contributed reports on approximately 320 books pub- 
lished in the United States. Abstracts were submitted by some 25 
members of the abstracting staff. Virtually all of the major publishers 
in the United States recognize the importance of the BIBLIOGRAPHY 
as the central clearing house for accurate and complete accounts of 
books published in philosophy; and they have been generous in con- 
tributing review copies. Subscriptions doubled in the United States in 
1958, such that a majority of the important college and university 
libraries now take the BIBLIOGRAPHY. A letter and brochure 
about the BIBLIOGRAPHY was sent to all members of the American 
Philosophical Association in the early part of 1959; and a large number 
of individuals responded by subscribing. Members of the Association 
are again urged to subscribe to the BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PHILOSO- 
PHY and to see to it that their libraries take the BIBLIOGRAPHY; 
though the stock of many back numbers has already been exhausted 
and subscriptions are being taken largely for current issues. 

The major difficulty of the BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PHILOSO- 
PHY concerns the irregularity of appearance. I am glad to report 
that both the U.S. and British Editorial Centers are prompt in sub- 
mitting abstracts. The innumerable delays are due to the great diffi- 
culty in receiving abstracts from many other countries on time. Every 
effort is being made by the Paris office to impress on all the need for 
promptness and to speed up publication. Nonetheless, the BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY OF PHILOSOPHY is a remarkable achievement; for it 
offers, within the year at least, the most comprehensive summaries of 
the philosophy books published in the world; it is a model of inter- 
national cooperation on the intellectual level; and it is one of the best 
and permanent guides for research scholars, students and librarians. 

One other problem that every Center faces, including the U.S. 
Editorial Center, is in determining which books are to be classed as 
“philosophical.” Many “border line” cases raise difficulties. But there 
are no easy formulas and the definition of what is to be included or 
excluded fluctuates with the judgments of the individual abstracters 
and the Directors. However, every book that is clearly “philosophical” 
is included in the BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PHILOSOPHY. 
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Receipts for the year were $254.14 and expenditures $247.78, leav- 
ing a surplus of $9.36. 


W. Kurtz, Director 
August, 1959 


Report 


140 Tennessee Avenue, N.E. 
Washington 2, D.C. 
October 7, 1959 


American Philosophical Association 
Executive Committee 

c/o Dr. Lucius Garvin 

University of Maryland 

College Park, Maryland 


Gentlemen: 


I have examined the statements of the American Philosophical 
Association for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1959 and find that they 
fairly present the financial operations of the Association for the year. 

The statements were prepared on a cash basis in accordance with 
generally accepted accounting principles and in a manner consistent 
with that of last year. The following Exhibits are presented: 

Exhibit A—Comparative Balance Sheet 
Exhibit B: 
Schedule 1—General Treasury Fund Receipts 
Schedule 2—General Treasury Fund Disbursements 
Schedule 3—Summary of Receipts and Disbursements— 
Source Book Fund, New Publications Fund 
and American Philosophical Association 
Fund 

Balances in banks and building and loan associations as well as 
receipts from the three divisions and Antioch Press were confirmed by 
direct correspondence with the appropriate officers. The annual infor- 
mation return has also been prepared for submission to the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

Yours truly, 


J. A. Darker, C.P.A. 
(District of Columbia) 
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EASTERN DIVISION 


Newry E.ectep Ofricers ror 1959 


President—Sidney Hook 
Vice-President—Gregory Vlastos 
Secretary-Treasurer—Vincent Tomas (June 30, 1959) 


Executive Committee—The foregoing officers and Max Black ex officio for one 
year, Peter A. Bertocci (1959), Rulon Wells (1959), Alice Ambrose Lazero- 
witz (1960), Nelson Goodman (1960), Monroe C. Beardsley (1961), and 
Albert Hofstadter (1961). 


OrrFicers For 1958 


President—Max Black 
Vice-President—Sidney Hook 
Secretary-Treasurer—Vincent Tomas 


Executive Committee—The foregoing officers and Willard V. Quine ex officio 
for one year, Roderick Firth (1958), Gregory Vlastos (1958), Peter A. 
Bertocci (1959), Rulon Wells (1959), Alice Ambrose Lazerowitz (1960), 
and Nelson Goodman (1960). 


ProGRAM 


The fifty-fifth annual meeting of the Eastern Division was held at the 
University of Vermont, December 27, 28, and 29, 1958. The following program 
was presented: 


Saturday, December 27 


THE BACKGROUND OF DEWEY’S PHILOSOPHY (Chairman, James 
Gutmann) 

George Dykhuizen: John Dewey: The Vermont Years. 

Lewis S. Feuer: The Social Sources of Dewey’s Philosophy. 

Charles W. Hendel: John Dewey and the Philosophical Tradition: A Study of 
Some Significant Affiliations. 

ORDINARY LANGUAGE (Chairman, Yervant H. Krikorian) 

Panayot Butchvarov: The Paradigm-Case Arguments. Commentator: Monroe 
Beardsley. 

T. Foster Lindley: Ordinary Language and Ordinary Terms. Commentator: 
David Sachs. 

Kai Neilsen: On Talk About God. Commentator: Paul Ziff. 

PERCEIVING AND IMAGINING (Chairman, Vincent Tomas) 

Timothy J. Duggan: Thomas Reid’s Theory of Sensation. Commentator: Sid- 
ney Rome. 

John W. Davis: Berkeley’s Imagism. Commentator: Martin Lean. 

Alan Pasch: Perception, Thinking, and the Problem of Significant Units. Com- 
mentator: John Yolton. 
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Sunday, December 28 


“THE PRESENT STATUS OF NATURAL THEOLOGY” (Symposium. 
Chairman, Peter Bertocci). 

John E. Smith and John A. Hutchison. Commentators: Charles W. Kegley and 
James Gutmann. 

“KNOWLEDGE OF OTHER MINDS” (Symposium. Chairman, Roderick 
Firth). 

Norman Malcolm and Herbert Feigl. Commentators: Richard B. Brandt and 
Rogers Albritton. 

INDIVIDUALITY AND INDIVIDUATION (Chairman, Victor Lowe). 

S. Paul Schillin: Individuality. Commentator: Elizabeth L. Beardsley. 

N. L. Wilson: Substances Without Substrata. Commentator: Richard M. Millard. 

FREEDOM AND RATIONALITY (Chairman, John Wild). 

Richard Taylor: “J Can.” Commentator: Paul Edwards. 

Henry E. Kyburg, Jr.: Probability and Rationality. Commentator: Stephen 
Barker. 

“CREATIVITY AS A PHILOSOPHICAL CATEGORY” (Symposium. Chair- 
man, George Burch) 

Charles Hartshorne and Everett Nelson. Commentators: Nathaniel Lawrence 
and Robert S. Cohen. 

MEANING AND PROOF (Chairman, John W. Lenz) 

Wiiliam P. Allston: The Quest for Meanings. Commentator: Manley H. 

Thompson. 

Alice Ambrose Lazerowitz: Proof and the Theorem Proved. Commentator: 
Irving M. Copi. 

AESTHETICS (Chairman, Monroe Beardsley) 

Herta Pauly: The Autonomy of Art: Fact or Norm? Commentator: John 
Hospers. 

William A. Gerhard: Literature: The Phenomenological Art. Commentator: 
M. Jerome Stolnitz. 

ETHICS AND SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY (Chairman, Gregory Vlastos) 

George Nakhnikian: Perceptive Assertions and Reasons. Commentator: George 
Pitcher. 

Gail Kennedy: The Process of Evaluation in a Democratic Society. Commentator: 
Sidney Morgenbesser. 

ANNUAL DINNER (Presiding, Vincent Tomas) 
Presidential Address by Max Black: Language and Reality. 


Monday, December 29 


“SCIENCE ‘VERSUS’ HUMANITIES IN THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM: 
A PHILOSOPHICAL ANALYSIS OF THE PRESENT CRISIS” (Sym- 
posium. Chairman, Max Black) 

Harry S. Broudy and James McClellan. Commentators: Robert S. Brumbaugh 
and Roderick M. Chisholm. 

ONTOLOGICAL COMMITMENTS (Chairman, Alice Ambrose Lazerowitz) 
Commentators: Alan R. Anderson, Jack Kaminsky, Alonzo Church, and 
John G. Kemeny. 
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EMPIRICISM, METAPHYSICS AND PHENOMENOLOGY (Chairman, Ab- 
raham Edel) 


James K. Feibleman: P&Ailosophical Empiricism from the Scientific Standpoint. 
Commentator: Joseph Epstein. 


Max Rieser: The Noetic Models of Mythology and Metaphysics. Commentator: 
Stephen A. Emery. 

Robert E. Butts: Does “Intentionality” Imply “Being”? A Paralogism in Sartre's 
Ontology. Commentator: William A. Earle. 


CONFERENCE ON PHILOSOPHY IN EDUCATION (Chairman, Charles 
W. Hendel) 


Report of the Standing Committee on Philosophy in Education of The Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association: 
Philosophy and the Education of Teachers, presented by Charner Perry. 


The Graduate School and the Education of Teachers of Philosophy, presented 
by Roderick M. Chisholm. 


SOCIETY FOR CREATIVE ETHICS 
Symposium on Freedom (Chairman, J. H. Randall, Jr.) 
William S. Minor: Criticism of Assumptions Preventing Belief in Human 
Freedom. 
Corinne C. Frost: Biological Basis of Freedom. 
Howard L. Parsons: Freedom: Its Process and Its Conditions. Comments 
by Charles Hartshorne. 
THE CHARLES S. PEIRCE SOCIETY 
Richard Robin: Fallibilism and Common Sense. 
Milic Capek: Eternal Recurrence in Peirce and Modern Philosophy of 
Science. 
James K. Feibleman: The Struggle for Objectivity in Jordan’s Aesthetics. 
(Chairman, Thomas Goudge) 


ASSOCIATION FOR REALISTIC PHILOSOPHY AND PERSONALISTIC 
DISCUSSION GROUP (Joint Meeting) 


John Wild: A Critique of E. S. Brightman’s Person and Reality: An Intro- 
duction to Metaphysics. 


Comments by Peter A. Bertocci. 

SOCIETY FOR ANCIENT GREEK PHILOSOPHY 

P. O. Kristeller: Ancient Philosophy at Salerno in the Twelfth Century. 

J. H. Randall, Jr.: The Functionalism of Aristotle. 

The annual Business Meeting was held at 11:30 a.m., December 28, Presi- 
dent Max Black presiding. 

It was voted that the minutes of the fifty-fourth annual Business Meeting 
as printed on pages 87-89 of Proceedings and Addresses of the American 
Philosophical Association 1957-1958 be approved. 

The Treasurer announced that the Supplementary Report of the Treasurer 
printed on page 90 of the 1957-1958 Proceedings was audited by Virginia Onder- 
donk and Roderick Firth, who certify that it is correct. 
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The following report of the Treasurer was read and approved: 


Financiat StaTEMENT: Juty 1, 1958-Decemser 8, 1958. 


Receipts: 
Balance on hand, July 1, 1958 
Book value of Government Bonds .............. $1,000.00 
Commercial Account ......................... 2,539.53 
$5,750.99 
Interest on Government Bonds .................... 13.80 
Book Exhibit at Harvard .......................... 78.04 
664.84 
Total Receipts, December 8, 1958 ............. $6,415.83 
Expenditures: 
Office Expenses (postage, stationery, stenographic 
Expenses of Officers and Committees ............... 112.80 
Collection Charge, Commercial Account ............ 32 
$ 260.44 
Balance on hand, December 8, 1958 .............. $6,155.39 
In Government Bonds ............................ $1,000.00 
In Savings Account ......... 2,225.26 
In Commercial Account ...................000005. 2,930.13 
$6,155.39 


Vincent Tomas, Treasurer 


The Auditing Committee certifies that the Treasurer’s Report has been 


examined and found correct. 


VIRGINIA ONDERDONK 


Roperick FirtH 


The Treasurer announced that the balance on hand on December 28, 1958 


was $3,369.37. 


Memorial Minutes were read for Charles Bakewell, Fritz Kaufmann, and 
Robert Mack. By rising vote the Memorial Minutes were adopted and ordered 


printed in the Proceedings. 


Professor Gregory Vlastos presented the report of the committee to inves- 
tigate the feasibility of establishing a journal devoted to the history of philosophy. 
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It was voted that the committee be continued for another year. It was further- 
more voted that the Eastern Division, as a result of the report, re-afirm its 1957 
resolution approving in principle the establishment of a journal devoted to the 
history of philosophy. 

Professor Victor Lowe presented the report of the committee on nomina- 
tion procedure, consisting of himself, Paul Henle (chairman), and the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. Mimeographed copies of the report had been made available 
to the members. The committee recommended certain changes in the Consti- 
tution. The Secretary was asked to quote Article V of the Constitution, which 
reads, “Amendments to this Constitution, which must be submitted in writing, 
may be made by a vote of two thirds of the members present at any meeting 
subsequent to that at which such amendments have been proposed.” Professor 
Lowe then submitted the following motions for action at the next Business 
Meeting: 


Motion A: that Section 3 of Article III of the Constitution (which reads, 
“There shall be a committee of three to nominate officers for the Division. 
The senior member (Chairman) shall retire each year to be replaced by a 
new member appointed by the President.”) be amended to read as follows: 


“There shall be a committee of five to nominate officers for the Division. 
The committee shall consist of the most recently retired President, who 
shall act as chairman, and four other members, two of whom shall be 
elected each year for two-year terms. This election shall be by mail ballot of 
the full members of the Division, and be preceded by a primary election, 
held at the annual meeting, of a panel of four candidates for the two 
vacant elective places on the committee. In the primary elections, (1) no 
member of the retiring committee shall be eligible for the panel; and 
(2) as long as nominations from the floor are forthcoming, the nomina- 
tions may not be closed before six names have been placed in nomination. 
Mail ballots shall be counted eleven weeks after they are sent out.” 


Motion B: that the following transitional rule be added to Section 3 of 
Article III: 
“In the election to the nomination committee from the panel chosen at 
the annual meeting of 1959, the candidate receiving the highest vote shall 
serve for two years and the candidate receiving the next highest vote for 
one year.” 


Motion C: That the Constitution be further amended by adding to Section 
3 of Article II the statement: 


“With the ballots, the Secretary shall send out a request for suggestions 
concerning each vacant office. The new nominating committee shall con- 
sider these suggestions but not be bound by them; and, in choosing nomi- 
nees for the Executive Committee, shall take as one desideratum that its 
members-at-large should be representative of our Division’s membership.” 


Professor Lowe stated that the committee had considered a different ver- 
sion of Motion A, and that except for a slip it would have appeared in the 
mimeographed version of the report instead of Motion A. He proposed that this 
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variant also be introduced into the record for consideration at the next Business 
Meeting. That variant, here called Motion D, is as follows: 


Motion D: that Section 3 of Article III of the Constitution be amended 
to read as follows: 


“There shall be a committee of five to nominate officers for the Division. 
The committee shall consist of the most recently retired President, who 
shall act as chairman, and four other members, two of whom shall be 
elected each year for two-year terms. The election shall be by mail ballot 
of the full members of the Division, from candidates (members of the 
retiring nominating committee being excluded) placed in nomination on 
the floor of the business meeting. As long as nominations are forthcoming 
they may not be closed before seven names have been placed in nomination. 
In preparing the bollot for mailing the Secretary shall remove the name 
of any nominee who has served five years or more on nominating com- 


mittees of the Division. Ballots shall be counted eleven weeks after they 
are sent out.” 


President Black made the observation that there is nothing in the wording 
of any of these motions that prohibits the Executive Committee from recom- 
mending a slate of candidates for the nominating committee to the Business 
Meeting if it so desires. 

Professor Paul C. Hayner presented a report for the Committee on Infor- 
mation Service. 

The Nominating Committee (Morton White, Charles Hendel, and Walter 
Stace) presented the following nominations: For President, Sidney Hook; for 
Vice-President, Gregory Vlastos; for members of the Executive Committee, 
Monroe C. Beardsley and Albert Hofstadter. There being no other nominations, 
the foregoing slate was elected unanimously. 

The following recommendations of the Executive Committee were adopted: 

That the following nominees be elected to full membership in the Eastern 
Division: Raziel A. Abelson, Douglas C. Arner, William Beidler, William 
Thomas Blackstone, Joe R. Burnett, Tad S. Clements, William Craig, Peter 
Diamadopoulos, Keith Donnellan, Zuhdi T. Faruki, Samuel E. Gluck, Thomas 
M. Gregory, Robert V. Hannaford, Robert Meredith Helm, Jr., Irving L. 
Horowitz, Martin A. Kramer, Charles W. Leslie, Allison L. Lewis, Herbert 
Lewis, Lewis Mackie, Henry Margenau, Jean Wacker McMahon, Harold A. 
McNitt, James B. Miller, Robert Stephen O’Shea, Jr., James Albert Pait, Rilla 
M. Phillips, David Platt, Jack Pustilnik, Peter Edward Radcliff, Jr., Albert C. 
Reid, Lawrence Resnick, Richard S. Robin, Perry R. Robinson, James F. Ross, 
Wolfgang K. Schwarz, Abner E. Shimony, Frank Sibley, Roger T. Simons, 
James Robert Simmons, Ralph W. Sleeper, George P. Stein, Mary Stewart, Joe 
William Swanson, Joseph S. Ullian, Charles A. Visgak, and Augustine Zitelli. 

That the following nominees be elected to associate membership in the 
Eastern Division: Claude C. Brodeur, Clifford Brown, Sarah Ann Caner, W. 
Wallace Cayard, Jacques Choron, Robert Guttchen, Loomis Caryl Irish, Daniel 
Frank Kirk, John Roemischer, George Michael Schurr, and Frederick M. 
Stoutland, 

That the following be transferred from associate to full membership: 
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Paul Crosser, Theodore Mischel, William Steo, Robert C. Tucker, and James 
Wieland. 

That the National Board of Officers be requested to establish a Special 
Committee of the Association to be known as the Committee to Advance Orig- 
inal Work in Philosophy and to consist of three members, one appointed by 
each of the Divisions, the responsibility of the Committee being to encourage 
and to enlarge the opportunities for original scholarship in philosophy. 

That the National Board of Officers be requested to increase the annual 
appropriation for the Committee on Information Service from $350 to $400, 
with each of the Divisions contributing to the increase on a per capita basis. 

That an invitation from the Western Division to participate in the pub- 
lication and distribution of The Philosophers Newsletter be declined, since all 
members who wish to subscribe to the Newsletter may do so by sending one 
dollar to the Secretary of the Western Division, and all who wish to contribute 
items of interest may do so by writing to the Editor of the Newsletter. 

President Black announced that the 1959 meeting will be at Columbia 
University and that it was left to the Program Committee to decide whether to 
begin the meeting on Sunday, December 27 or on Monday, December 28. 

President Black announced that the Program Committee for the 1959 
meeting will be: Charles Frankel (chairman), Alan R. Anderson, Stuart M. 
Brown, Jr., and the Secretary-Treasurer. 

Professor Roderick Firth read a request from the Publications Committee 
that the Eastern Division, as usual, award $500 from its funds to the Publica- 
tions Committee. It was so moved and seconded, and the motion was carried. 

Professor Abraham Edel moved that a vote of thanks be given to the 
University of Vermont for the hospitality it extended to the Eastern Division 
at its fifty-fifth annual meeting. The motion was approved by a rising vote. 

The meeting was adjourned at 12:50 P.M. 


Vincent Tomas, Secretary-Treasurer 
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Balance on hand on June 30, 1959 
In government bonds 
In commercial account 


August 10, 1959 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT OF THS TREASURER OF THE EasTEeRN Division 


Financial Statement: July 1, 1958 to June 30, 1959 


Receipts: 


Balance on hand, July 1, 1958: 


Book value of government bonds .............. 
Commercial account 


Interest on government bonds .................... 
Interest on savings account ........................ 
Royalties, University of Pennsylvania Press .......... 
Journal of Philosophy 000005. 
Fees for addressograph work .....................-. 
Refund, University of Vermont meeting ............ 
Vermont book exhibit 


Total receipts, June 30, 1959 .................. 


Expenditures: 
National dues for 1958 .....................0.005. 
Cost of 1957-58 Proceedings ..............0..00.-255. 
International Federation of Philosophy ............. 
Committee on Information Service ................ 
Expenses of officers and committees ................ 


Office expenses (postage, stationery, printing, 


Fifty-fifth annual meeting at Vermont .............. 
Book exhibit at Vermont .......................... 
Service and collection charges, commercial account. . 
Publication Committee (1957) .................... 
Repayment of excess dues ...................20005. 


$5,750.99 


$ 465.50 
1,084.70 
93.10 
193.55 
434.59 


498.96 
293.24 
230.55 
13.05 
500.00 
6.00 


3,916.98 
$9,667.97 


2,269.95 


$3,813.24 
$5,854.73 


$5,854.73 


Vincent Tomas, Treasurer 
The auditing committee certifies that it has examined the above financial 


statement and supporting documents and finds it to be correct. 


Anita D. Fritz 
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$1,000.00 
2,211.46 
2,539.53 
3,377.81 
27.60 
33.17 
78.04 
11.22 
52.74 
9.00 
20.04 
307.36 
$1,000.00 
2,585.08 
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Report oF A SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF THE EasTERN DivisioN To INVESTIGATE THE 
EsTABLISHMENT OF A JOURNAL OF THE History oF PHILOSOPHY 


The “Special Committee of the Eastern Division to Investigate the Establish- 
ment of a Journal of the History of Philosophy” appointed on March 3, 1958, 
consisting of John D. Goheen, Richard P. McKeon, Paul O. Kristeller, Edward 
W. Strong, Julius R. Weinberg, and myself, has not been able to meet as a Com- 
mittee, since no funds were made available to us for this purpose. We have, 
however, engaged in frequent and copious correspondence, and are able to report 
the following findings at this time: 


(1) OPINIONS OF EDITORS OF EXISTING JOURNALS. Six of the 
leading American philosophical journals replied to our request for an expression 
of opinion (ETHICS, JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS, JOURNAL 
OF PHILOSOPHY, JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENO- 
LOGICAL RESEARCH, PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, REVIEW OF META- 
PHYSICS). Four expressed themselves against the desirability of the proposed 
journal, three of these arguing that the need for more space for work in the 
history of philosophy could be best met by special subsidies to the existing 
journals to enable them to provide for it, while one stated that his journal was 
now accepting all worthy historical papers submitted to it. A fifth strongly 
favored the desirability of the proposed journal, while a sixth was open-minded 
on the subject but wondered whether there might not be an even greater need 
for a journal in American philosdphy. 


(2) COMMITTEE AGREEMENT ON THE DESIRABILITY OF A 
JOURNAL TO BE DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO THE HISTORY OF 
PHILOSOPHY. There was no support within the Committee for the proposition 
that the need for a journal in American philosophy is greater than for one in the 
history of philosophy. Nor was there any concurrence with the feasibility of 
securing and distributing subsidies to existing journals to enable them to give 
more space to historical papers. The Committee then reached unanimous agree- 
ment on the desirability of a new journal which could print more articles 
embodying fundamental research in the history of philosophy, give more space 
to critical notices and reviews of current works in this field, encourage more 
discussions, and publish reports on such matters as editions of hitherto unpub- 
lished works, new editions of previously published ones, news translations, com- 
mentaries, and the like. We feel that the existence of such a journal would arouse 
greater interest in philosophical scholarship, would produce livelier, more fre- 
quent, and better informed discussions of historical topics, and would thus help 
to improve the quality both of research and teaching in this field. 


(3) COST OF THE PROPOSED JOURNAL. We are much indebted to 
President Frederick Burkhardt of the American Council of Learned Societies for 
giving us the benefit of the experience of the A.C.L.S. Committee on Scholarly 
Publications, which has investigated the problems of scholars and scholarly 
journals in the humanities. He secured for us the following estimate of costs 
for the type of journal under consideration: For 500 copies of an 80-page journal, 
published quarterly, by letter-press, the most would be about $4,500 annually 
for manufacture, $200 for mailing, and $376 for “subscription service.” The 
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manufacture costs might be reduced by $1,000 or more by off-set printing with 
typewriter composition. Thus the total cost might run from slightly over $5,000 
to possibly under $4,000. 500 subscriptions at $6 would bring in a revenue of 
$3,000. An annual subsidy of from two to three thousand dollars for an initial 
period would thus seem to be an adequate financial backing. 


(4) FINANCING AND MANAGEMENT. The only feasible implementa- 
tion we have been able to determine as a Committee would be some department 
of philosophy, or group of departments in close geographical proximity, that 
could provide the necessary editorial talent and a good part of the financial 
backing. We have further agreed that, other things being equal, a location which 
made for a better geographical distribution of philosophical publications should 
be preferred; at present there is a high concentration in the East (four in New 
York State, one in Connecticut), and two journals are published in the Middle 
West (Illinois and Minnesota). In these circumstances we were encouraged to 
hear from Professors Strong and Goheen that the departments at the University 
of California (Berkeley) and Stanford might be interested in undertaking the 
proposed journal. They have been exploring the possibility of securing subsidies 
from their respective institutions, and though there is some prospect of «success, 
the negotiations have not yet reached the point of any definite commitment. All 
we can, therefore, do as a Committee at this point is to record our confidence 
that, should the California-Stanford departments find it possible to undertake 
the journal, this would provide a good solution to the problem this Committee 
has been appointed to investigate. 


(5) POSSIBLE COOPERATION WITH THE ARCHIV FUER GES- 
CHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE. A few days ago, when the substance of the 
above report had been completed and approved by the Committee, I received a 
letter from Professor Paul Wilpert, the distinguished German Platonic and 
Aristotelian scholar, informing me that the Archiv fuer Geschichte der Philosophie 
was about to resume publication under his editorship; that he would like to 
make this a “truly international organ,” which would print articles and reviews 
from all countries in the author’s original language; and that he would like to 
secure the cooperation of American scholars in the revived Archiv. All I could 
do at this late date was to pass on Wilpert’s letter to my colleagues on the Com- 
mittee, soliciting their personal suggestions for my reply. 

Since the matters on which we have reported are of general interest to the 
whole membership of the A.P.A., the Secretary of the Eastern Division might 
perhaps send a copy of this report to each of the other Divisions. It will be noted 
that the report merely communicates the results of our deliberations for the 
information of members of the A.P.A., and calls for no particular action on the 
part of the Eastern or of the other Divisions. 


Grecory Viastos, Chairman 
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WESTERN DIVISION 


Newty Execrep Orricers For 1959-60 


President—Van Meter Ames 
Vice-President—Arthur Campbell Garnett 
Secretary-Treasurer—Morris T. Keeton 


Executive Committee—The foregoing officers and Warner A. Wick (1960), 
Julius R. Weinberg (1961), and W. Donald Oliver (1962). 


OrrFicers For 1958-59 


President—Paul A. Schilpp 
Vice-President—Van Meter Ames 
Secretary-Treasurer—Robert W. Browning 


Executive Committee—The foregoing officers and Douglas N. Morgan (1959), 
Warner A. Wick (1960), and Julius R. Weinberg (1961). 


ProGRAM 


The fifty-seventh annual meeting of the Western Division of the American 
Philosophical Association was held April 30, May 1, and 2, 1959 at the Wisconsin 
Center at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Many members attended the program of the Western Conference on the 
Teaching of Philosophy, arranged by Lewis E. Hahn, Chairman. 

The following program of the Western Division was presented. 


Thursday, April 30, 1959 
(Afternoon Concurrent Session) 


Sympostum: MEANING AND USE. Gustav Bergmann, State University of 
Iowa, Chairman 
William Alston, University of Michigan 
Henry S. Leonard, Michigan State University 
Alan H. Donagan, University of Minnesota 


Symposium: PHENOMENOLOGY AND EXISTENTIALISM. Newton P. 
Stallknecht, Indiana University, Chairman 
Herbert Spiegelberg, Lawrence College 
William A. Earle, Northwestern University 
Maurice Natanson, University of North Carolina 


DARWIN AND EVOLUTION. A. G. Ramsperger, University of Wisconsin, 
Chairman 
Darwin and / or Spencer 
George Kimball Plochmann, Southern Illinois University 
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Discussion by Rollin W. Workman, University of Cincinnati. 
Marxism and Charles Darwin 

Gerald Runkle, Doane College 

Discussion by Lewis K. Zerby, Michigan State University 
Darwin’s Question, Bergson’s Answer 

Albert William Levi, Washington University 

Discussion by James A. Gould, Emory University 


EPISTEMOLOGY. S. S. S. Browne, University of Cincinnati, Chairman. 

Phenomenalism Revisited 

Clyde Laurence Hardin, University of Texas 

Discussion by Peter J. Caws, University of Kansas 
Sense Meaning: Lewis Contra Lewis 

C. Douglas McGee, Vassar College 

Discussion by Virgil Hinshaw, Jr., Ohio State University 
Body, Mind or Self? 

Sarasvati Chennakesavan, Madres University (Visiting Southern TIlli- 

nois University) 
Discussion by Dale M. Riepe, University of North Dakota 


Friday, May 1, 1959 
(Morning Concurrent Sessions) 


EXTENSIONALITY AND INTENTIONALITY. A. C. Benjamin, University 
of Missouri, Chairman 
Acts and Relations in Brentano 
Reinhardt Grossman, University of Illinois 
Discussion by James R. Barclay, Flint College of University of Michigan 
On Extensionality 
Ruth Barcan Marcus, Roosevelt University 
Discussion by Ivo Thomas, Blackfriars, Oxford (Visiting University 
of Notre Dame) 


VALUES. Iredell Jenkins, University of Alabama, Chairman 
Communication and Control 
William Sacksteder, University of Colorado 
Discussion by Konstantin Kolenda, Rice Institute 
The Work of Art 
Martin Eshleman, Carleton College 
Discussion by Car] Berreckman, Northwestern University 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. J. Harry Cotton, Wabash College, 

Chairman 

The Cardinal Virtues in Plato and Aristotle 
Francis E. Sparshott, University of Toronto (Visiting Northwestern 

University) 
Discussion by Charles J. O’Neil, Marquette University 

The Self-Predicability of Forms 
Reginald E. Allen, University of Minnesota 
Discussion by Richard G. Henson, University of Utah 
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ORDINARY LANGUAGE. O. K. Bouwsma, University of Nebraska, Chairman 
Prescriptive Situations 
Brendan E. A. Liddell, University of Michigan 
Discussion by Daniel Kading, University of Texas 
Deciding 
V. C. Chappell, University of Chicago 
Discussion by Walter Cerf, Brooklyn College 


(Afternoon Concurrent Sessions) 


Symposium: THE PUBLIC INTEREST. Charner M. Perry, University of Chi- 
cago, Chairman 
Wayne A. R. Leys, Roosevelt University 
Willard Hurst, University of Wisconsin, Law School 
Arthur E. Murphy, University of Texas 


Symposium: THEORY OF INTENTIONALITY IN BRENTANO, MEINONG 
AND HUSSERL. Atwell R. Turquette, University of Illinois, Chairman 
D. Burnham Terrell, University of Minnesota 
Roderick M. Chisholm, Brown University 
Dorion Cairns, New School for Social Research 


ETHICS. Harold H. Titus, Denison University, Chairman 
Prima Facie Rights 
A. I. Melden, University of Washington 
Discussion by Robert G. Turnbull, State University of Iowa 
Moral Knowledge 
Mary Mothersill, University of Chicago 
Discussion by W. D. Falk, University of Illinois 
In What Sense and Why “Ought’-Judgments Are Universalizable 
Charles E. Caton, University of Illinois 
Discussion by Douglas N. Morgan, Northwestern University 


DEWEY’S PHILOSOPHY OF MORALS, VALUATION AND RELIGION. 
George R. Geiger, Antioch College, Chairman 
Does Dewey Commit the Naturalistic Fallacy? 
George Nakhnikian, Wayne State University 
Discussion by William K. Frankena, University of Michigan 
Some Problems in Dewey’s Theory of Valuation 
S. Morris Eames, Washington University 
Discussion by Carl Bogholt, University of Wisconsin 
Dewey's Religious Thought: The Challenge of Evolution 
Howard L. Parsons, Coe College 
Discussion by Arthur W. Munk, Albion College 


ANNUAL DINNER. Toastmaster: Arthur Campbell Garnett, University of 
Wisconsin 
Words of Welcome: Conrad A. Elvehjem, President of the University 
of Wisconsin 
Presidential Address: “The Abdication of Philosophy,” Paul Arthur Schilpp, 
President of the Division 
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Saturday, May 2, 1959 
(Morning Concurrent Sessions) 


Symposium: DEWEY’S METAPHYSICS AND VALUE THEORY, Paul A. 
Schilpp, Northwestern University, Chairman 
May Brodbeck, University of Minnesota 
Stephen C. Pepper, University of California 
Gail Kennedy, Amherst College 


Symposium: ARE THE SPECULATIVE GRAMMARS ONTOLOGICALLY 
NEUTRAL? Julius R. Weinberg, University of Wisconsin, Chairman 
Stuart MacClintock, Indiana University 
Vernon J. Bourke, St. Louis University 
Richard P. McKeon, University of Chicago 


METAPHYSICS. John Kuiper, University of Kentucky, Chairman 

Emergents and the Law of the Excluded Middle 

David L. Miller, University of Texas 

Discussion by Paul W. Hagensick, Ohio University 
An Ontology of Concrete Connectors 

Karl H. Potter, University of Minnesota 

Discussion by Victor Lowe, Johns Hopkins University 
Sleepwalking with Aristotle 

James Diefenbeck, Southern I!linois University 

Discussion by A. Robert Caponigri, University of Notre Dame 


The annual business meeting was called to order at 10:45 a.m. on May 1, 
President Schilpp presiding. 

It was moved, seconded, and passed that the minutes of the fifty-sixth 
annual meeting be approved as printed in the Proceedings. 

The President called for the Treasurer’s report. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
May 1, 1958 to April 30, 1959 


I. Regular Report 


A. Receipts: 
Balance on hand from April 30, 1958 |. $ 498.95 
Gross sale of tickets for Annual Dinner, including host's 
advance for complimentary dinners and flowers. 658.00 
Dues collected from May 1, 1958 to April 30, 1959. . 2,369.00 
Subscriptions to literature ..... 23.00 
Premium received from dues paid in Canadian dollars ... 30 


Tota. Receipts $3,549.25 
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B. Disbursements: 


Annual Dinner (162 dinners at $4 each, plus $10 floral piece) .. 658.00 
Concluding expenses of 1958 Annual Meeting ............... 125.72 
Secretarial assistance (Mrs. Justine T. Smith) ................. 33.63 
National and International dues, Information Service, Proceedings 1,070.10 
Publication Committee (for 1958-59) ....................055 200.00 
Program Committee travel and long distance telephone......... 95.38 


Totat DispursEMENTs: $2,867.41 


TI. Report on funds received for disbursement by the Committee to Ad- 
vance Original Work in Philosophy 
Rockefeller Foundation Grant 54054, plus subsequent financing 


A. Receipts: 
Balance on hand from April 30, 1958...................... $ 39.77 
3-year loan from American Philosophical Association....... 892.25 


Torat Recerts $ 932.02 
B. Disbursements: 
To University of Wisconsin (completing award to William 


To members of the Committee for travel, telephone, and 


other expenses incurred in 1957-58 ................... 118.52 
TotaL DispuRsEMENTS 932.02 
Account CLosEp 
Rockefeller Foundation Grant GA H 5833, on Philosophy and the 
Public Interest (due to expire August 1, 1959) 
A. Receipts: 
Received from Rockefeller Foundation, 6-30-1958.......... $4,750.00 
Received from Rockefeller Foundation, 1-12-1959.......... 3,200.00 


Recerwrs $7,950.00 
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B. Disbursements: 


Payments to individuals (for consulting and work on MS.) 3,525.00 


Antioch Press (printing and mailing) .................... 878.43 
Administrative, typing, mimeographing, autotyping, 

mailing and travel expense .......................0.. 651.20 
Advances to Roosevelt University* ....................... 1,500.00 


* Of which, according to the Committee report, $529.92 remains in the hands 
of the Treasurer of Roosevelt University. 


III. Report on special fund constituted by contributions from members 


A. Receipts: 

Voluntary contributions from 16 members ............... $ 161.00 
B. Disbursements: 


Rosert W. Browninec, Treasurer 


Lewis E. Hahn, as Chairman of the Auditing Committee (composed of 
Robert G. Turnbull and himself), reported that the Treasurer’s report had been 
examined with the bank records and the supporting documentation, and had 
been found correct. It was moved, seconded and passed that the Auditor’s report 
and the Treasurer’s report be accepted. 


Memorial minutes were read for E. S. Ames by Charner Perry, for L. P. 
Chambers by Lewis Hahn, for J. W. Hudson by A. C. Benjamin, for Fritz 
Kaufmann by Paul A. Schilpp, and for W. M. Trap by George Nakhnikian. 
The motion that these minutes be printed in the Proceedings was adopted by 
rising vote. 


Wayne A. R. Leys, Chairman of the Committee to Advance Original Work 
in Philosophy, presented the following report of the Committee (the member- 
ship of which also included Van Meter Ames, Lewis E. Hahn, Charner M. 
Perry, and Paul A. Schilpp). 


1. The Western Division Fellowship program was terminated in the: sum- 
mer of 1958 (RF-54054). 

2. The grant for exploratory work in political and legal philosophy was 
also terminated in 1958 (RF-55158), $156.31 of unexpended funds being 
returned to the Rockefeller Foundation. 

3. The Rockefeller Foundation made a grant (GAH-5833) of $7,950.00 to 
underwrite the Committee’s exploration of the possible philosophical 
studies concerning the theory of the public interest. 
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a. Between June and October Professor Perry and I prepared a draft 
document which was mailed to 130 philosophers, lawyers, public 
officials and social scientists. 

b. The response exceeded our expectations and we were engaged in a 
voluminous correspondence. 

c. There were also some interviews and some seminars and one all-day 
meeting of the Committee, which were very helpful in formulating 
issues. 

d. The document embodying the suggestions of our correspondents was 
distributed early in March, 1959 to approximately 550 members of 
the Western Division and about 250 non-members. 

e. Expenses thus far incurred are as follows: 


Payments to 22 individuals .......... $3,525.00 
$82.43 
Secretarial, Committee and 

Administrative Expense ......... 1,617.28 


Total $6,024.71 
Balance on hand $1,925.29 ($1,395.37 of this sum is held by the 
Western Division Treasurer and $529.92 is held by the Treasurer 
of Roosevelt University. The balance is sufficient to cover the 
commitments.) 

f. A symposium has been arranged for the annual meeting of the Divi- 
sion. 

g. The Committee expects to evaluate suggestions for further study and 
to give encouragement for any individual research proposals that 
may be forthcoming. 

h. The grant for this program terminates August 1, 1959, when unex- 
pended funds will be returned to the Rockefeller Foundation and a 
final report will be made. 

4. A Committe to Advance Original Work in Philosophy has been auth- 
orized by the National Board of Officers. The Western Division’s Com- 
mittee has been ready to cooperate with other Divisions, but thus far no 
specific proposal has been made. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Wayne A. R. Leys, Chairman 


The Secretary recounted that the Board of Officers of the American Phili- 
sophical Association has, subject to the approval of the three Divisions, auth- 
orized a Committee to Advance Original Work in Philosophy of the American 
Philosophical Association, said Committee to be composed of three members 
of one representative each from the three Divisions. He further noted that the 
Eastern and Pacific Divisions have approved the plan, and moved, in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Executive Committee, (a) that the plan be 
approved by the Western Division and (b) that the Chairman of the Division’s 
own Committee to Advance Original Work in Philosophy be the representative 
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of the Division on the authorized new national Committee. The motion was 
seconded and passed. 

Lionel Ruby presented a brief report on the work of the Committee on 
Information Service. The Secretary presented the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee to approve Motion 59-2 of the Board of Officers, increasing from 
$350 to $400 the 1959 appropriation of the American Philosophical Association 
to its Committee on Information Service, and setting the annual appropriation 
to this Committee at $400 beginning in 1960. After short discussion as to 
whether action by the Division was not wholly superfluous, favorable action 
was taken. 

Virgil C. Aldrich gave an interim report of the activity of the Committee 
on Publication. He moved that the Western Division make its usual contribu- 
tion of $200 to the resources of the Committee during the coming year. The 
motion was passed. 


The President announced that the term of our Divisional representative on 
the Board of Officers expired on December 31, 1958 but that by presidential 
appointment Charner M. Perry was named to serve until this present meeting. 
The recommendation of the Executive Committee was offered that Paul Henle 
be elected to serve out the term ending December 31, 1961. There were no 
further nominations from the floor and Henle was elected. 


The Chair called upon John L. McKenney for a few words about the 
Newsletter. The Secretary presented the recommendation of the Executive 
Committee that $300 be authorized as the budget of the Newsletter for the 
coming year. A motion to this effect was seconded and carried. Thanks were 
expressed to McKenney for his labors. 

The Secretary moved favorable action upon the following complex recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee: 

With the intent of reducing our debt to the American Philosophical 

Association as rapidly as is reasonably possible, the recommendation is made 


(a) that the contributions of $161 by members be devoted to this 
cause (with the regular treasury paying for the $2.43 of bank charges which 
the fund incurred) ; 


(b) that a contribution of $139 from the regular treasury be made to 
effect a total reduction of $300 during the coming year; 


(c) that, in addition, proceeds from sales of the document produced by 
the Committee to Advance Original Work in Philosophy be devoted to 
reducing the debt; and 


(d) that, also in addition, further contributions during the coming 
year be applied to the same cause. 


The motion was seconded and passed. 


The Secretary presented che following recommendation of the Executive 
Committee: When the expenses of the Secretary-Treasurer in attending the an- 
nual meeting are not paid by his own or some other institution, then these 
expenses shall be met by the Division, up to a maximum of $50. After consider- 
able discussion, a substitute motion to pay the expenses of all the officers in 
attending the annual meeting was defeated. Eventually the original motion, 
amended by the deletion of the phrase which set a limit of $50, was carried. 
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Douglas N. Morgan read, on behalf of the Executive Committee, the 
following statement, which he indicated neither was a resolution nor was— 
in view of the action taken by this Division in 1954 (Proceedings, XXVII: 
p. 99)—intended to precipitate a resolution at the present annual meeting. 


The Executive Committee has been informed that members of the 
faculty at the University of Arkansas by a recent act of the State Legislature 
binding on all teachers in public institutions have been directed to file 
sworn statements listing the names of organizations to which they have 
belonged during the past five years, or to which they have made con- 
tributions. 

The members of the Executive Committee are deeply concerned over 
any political and institutional challenge to the integrity of members of this 
Division. We are further concerned over the professional reputation of any 
university whose faculty is placed by such requirements in an atmosphere 
of mutual suspicion, distrust and disapproval. The ability of such a univer- 
sity to attract and maintain a strong faculty, to offer a sound education to 
its students, and to prepare men and women for advanced professional 
study is, in our minds, in serious question. 

This Division has long been on record in opposition to any discrim- 
ination based upon race. We refuse to meet in any city whose hotels thus 
discriminate, or where such discrimination is prescribed by law. In our 
judgment, membership in or contribution to the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, or in any comparable organization, 
is in no way a professional disqualification. 

At the 1960 meeting of the Western Division, an appropriate resolution 
may be introduced. Meanwhile, members of the Division wishing to convey 
information or to express interested opinions about the Arkansas situation 
are invited to communicate with the Executive Committee. 

Discussion ensued. A motion that the statement forthwith be released to the 
public press did not carry. John L. McKenney moved that the Newsletter be 
authorized to print the statement so that it will be available to all the member- 
ship. The motion was seconded and passed. 


On recommendation of the Executive Committee, the following persons 
were voted into membership: 


Furt Mempers: Reginald E. Allen, John E. Bagalay, Jr., John F. Bannan, 
Donald H. Bishop, Curtis S. Booth, Charles E. Caton, Roger J. Chacon, Milton 
Greenwood Danielson, Milton T. Fisk, Walter Robert Goedecke, Reinhardt 
Grossman, Clyde Laurance Hardin, Abram L. Harris, Van Austin Harvey, 
Grimsley T. Hobbs, David Randall Luce, George T. McClure, Schubert Miles 
Ogden, Edmund Pincoffs, David Wesley Soper, Sherman Miller Stanage, Vin- 
cent Edward Smith, Bernard H. Suits, Albert Genyo Tsugawa, Allan Wolter, and 
Farhang Zabeeh. 


AssociaTE Memsers: C. Mitchell Bedford, Carl Berreckman, Eugene Earl 
Eminhizer, Donald W. Gieschen, Gerhard Gieschen, Allan Hauck, F. Arthur 
Jacobson, Brendan E. A. Diddell, Joseph Z. Nitecki, Wilford N. Paul, Charles 
J. Ping, Ernest W. Ranly, Robert T. Sandin, Lawrence H. Starkey, Walter A. 
Stromseth, and James David Thomas. 
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ADVANCED FROM AssociATE TO FuLt Memsersuip: Wesley C. Dykstra, Stuart 
C. Hackett, Paul W. Bixler, and Forrest Williams. 


Upon recommendation of the Executive Committee, the following rule was 
adopted, shortening the time requirement for retired life membership in the 
Division: Full members of twenty-five years good and regular standing in the 
Association who are no longer engaged in full-time academic work (teaching 
and/or administration) are automatically relieved of further payment of dues. 

A resolution was unanimously passed expressing gratitude for the greetings 
brought by His Highness, the Maharaja of Mysore, Jaya Chamaraja Wadiyar; 
and the Secretary was instructed to think His Highness for his visit and to 
request him to convey the felicitations of the members of the Western Division to 
their philosophical colleagues in India. 

The President called upon Virgil C. Aldrich, Chairman of the Nominating 
Committee (composed of Iredell Jenkins, Ruth Barcan Marcus, John L. Mc- 
Kenney, Julius R. Weinberg, the Secretary of the Division, and the Chairman), 
to present nominations for officers for 1959-60. Arthur C. Garnett and Charles 
L. Stevenson were nominated for Vice-President, Morris T. Keeton for Secretary- 
Treasurer, and W. Donald Oliver for new member of the Executive Committee. 
No further nominations were made from the floor. It was moved, seconded and 
passed that a white ballot be cast for the nominee for Secretary-Treasurer and 
for the nominee for the Executive Committee. The Chair appointed Samuel M. 
Thompson, A. Robert Caponigri and Manuel Bilsky to conduct the balloting 
and to serve as tellers for the election of the Vice-President. Arthur C. Garnett 
was elected. President Schilpp proclaimed the election of the foregoing officers 
and declared Van Meter Ames to be President of the Western Division for 
1959-60. 

With the authorization of the incoming President, Van Meter Ames, the 
Chair announced the following Program Committee for the next annual meet- 
ing: Arthur W. Burks, Chairman, Ruth Barcan Marcus and Morris T. Keeton. 

D. W. Gotshalk gave an interim report of the Carus Lecture Committee 
and announced the forthcoming Carus Lectures of Brand Blanshard. 

George P. Conger announced the Third East-West Philosophers’ Conference 
at the University of Hawaii this summer. 

Dale Riepe solicited communications from those interested in the formation 
of a Middle-West Peirce Society. 


Douglas N. Morgan presented the following resolution, which was passed 
by acclamation: 


We accuse the University of Wisconsin not only of maintaining its long- 
established and richly deserved reputation for scholarly research in philos- 
ophy. . . . We accuse the University of Wisconsin not alone of continuing 
its excellent educational policies and practices. .. . We accuse the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin of establishing a very model of considerate and genuine 
hospitality during the present meetings of our Division. We therefore find 
its President, Conrad A. Elvehjem; our friend, Professor A. C. Garnett, 
who has directed the local arrangements; his colleagues and students; and 
those unsung heroines, their wives and all who have shared in the work, 
guilty of having made us most wonderfully welcome! We thank you all. 
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The luncheon hour having largely passed, there was no discussion as to whether 
the acclaimed resolution represented an ordinary use of language. The meeting 
adjourned. 


Rosert W. Brownine, Secretary-Treasurer 


SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE WESTERN DIVISION 


I. Regular Report 


A. Receipts: 
Tora Receiwts 844.84 
8. Disbursements: 
Annual Dinner (concluding expenses) ...................... 20.50 
Annual Meeting for 1959, concluding expenses ............... 103.83 
Supplementary addressograph expense for 1958-1959.......... 14.00 
Supplementary postage and telephone expense, 1958-1959........ 5.30 
Credit to Committee on Original Work, Special Fund, 
for bank charges from 1958-1959 ........................ 2.43 
Shipment of records to new Secretary ...................00005 6.72 
Stationery, dues cards, checks, and office supplies............... 51.42 
Payment on loan from American Philosophical Association 
for Committee on Original Work in Philosophy............ 139.00 
Totat Dispursements $ 440.97 
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II. Report on funds received for disbursement by Committee 
to Advance Original Work in Philosophy 
Rockefeller Foundation Grant GA H 5833, on Philosophy and the 
Public Interest (total award for $7,950, expiring August 
1, 1959) 


A. Receipts: 


Balance on hand April 30, 1959 ...................0........ $1,395.37 


B. Disbursements: 
Payments to individuals for consulting and work on 


Administrative expense and addressograph services......... 308.00 
Travel expense of committee members .................... 161.56 

Totat DispursEMENTS 889.56 
Batance on Hann, June 30, $ 505.81 


III. Report on special fund constituted originally by contribu- 
tions from members 


A. Receipts: 


Credit from Regular Account for bank charges, 1958-1959. . 


Receipts from sale of Philosophy and the Public Interest.... 33.00 


Totar Recerets $ 194.00 


B. Disbursements: 
Payment on loan from the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion for use of the Committee to Advance Origina! Work 


BaLaNce oN Hanp, June 30, 1959 


Morris Keeton, Secretary-Treasurer 
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PACIFIC DIVISION 


New_y ELectep OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1958-59 


President—Philip Merlan 
Vice-President—Alburey Castell 
Secretary-T reasurer—Donald Davidson 


Executive Committee—The foregoing officers and Ian McGreal (1961), Avrum 
Stroll (1961), Benson Mates (1962) and Abraham Kaplan (ex officio) 


OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1957-58 


President—Abraham Kaplan 
Vice-President—Arthur Smullyan 
Secretary-Treasurer—Donald Davidson 


Executive Committee—The foregoing officers and Donald Wells (1959), Ian 
McGreal (1961), Avrum Stroll (1961) and John Goheen (ex officio) 


PRoGRAM 


The thirty-second annual meeting of the Pacific Division of the American 
Philosophical Association was held at the University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, 
December 29, 30 and 31, 1958. The following program was presented: 


Monday, December 29 


Notes on Philosophy and Ethics, Paul Wienpahl 

Reform as a moral concept, Joseph Margolis 

Meaningful Non-Obyective Statements, John B. Magee 
The Adverbs in the Argument from Design, W. 1. Matson 


Tuesday, December 30 
(Morning Session) 


Report from the Committee om Philosophy in Education, presented by 
H. G. Alexander 

Recent Developments in Soviet Philosophy, Rev. J. Bochenski, O.P. 

Perception, Arthur Smullyan 


(Afternoon Session) 


Uses of Language and Uses of Words with Applications to a Problem of 
Frege, David S. Shwayder 
On the Argument of the Paradigm Case, Robert J. Richman 
Denial of the Synthetic a Priori, Oliver A. Johnson 
The Emotive Meaning of Philosophical Claims, lan P. McGreal 
The Presidential Address: 
Philosophic Sense and Mystic Sensibility, Abraham Kaplan 
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Wednesday, December 31 

Generalizations in Historical Explanation, Jack Pitt 

Collingwood’s Critique of Logical Positivism, Edward M. Sayles 

What Does Kant Criticize in His Second Critique? Paul Dietrichson 

The annual business meeting of the Pacific Division was held on Decem- 
ber 31 at 9:00 a.m., President Abraham Kaplan presiding. 

The Nominating Committee (consisting of the Executive Committee) 
presented the following nominations: For President, Philip Merlan; for Vice- 
President, Alburey Castell; for Member of the Executive Committee, Benson 
Mates. There being no other nominations, the foregoing slate was elected 
unanimously. 

Upon recommendation of the Executive Committee the following persons 
were elected to full membership in the Pacific Division: Morton Beckner, Virgilio 
R. Biasiol, Geoffrey G. Bridges, Father Bussy, Robert Caldwell, Graham P. 
Conroy, Lewis S. Feuer, Robert J. Giguere, Fred Hagen, David Keyt, William 
J. MacKinnon, Paul J. W. Miller, Otto Rebstock, Philip H. Rhinelander, Brother 
S. Robert, William W. Tait, Elizabeth C. Wentworth. 

The following persons were elected to associate memberships: Charles 
Chihara, Robert J. Fogelin, Montgomery T. Furth, George Guthrie, Harold 
Molenkamp, Lrving Thalberg, William Unsoeld. 

The following persons were transferred from associate to full membership: 
Peter Koestenbaum, William H. Bossart. 

President Kaplan transmitted to the meeting an invitation from the Univer- 
sity of California, Santa Barbara College, Goleta, California to hold the 1959 
meeting at that institution. A motion was passed to accept the invitation, and 
to hold the next annual meeting between Christmas and New Year’s, the precise 
date to be determined by the Program Committee. 

The following recommendations of the Executive Committee were adopted: 

That the Executive Committee be authorized to enter into correspondence 
with the other Divisions with the idea of holding a national meeting, jointly 
sponsored by all Divisions. 

That Motion 5810, as put forward by the Board of Officers of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Association, establishing a Committee to Advance Original 
Work in Philosophy, be approved. The Executive Committee was empowered 
to appoint a representative to the proposed Committee if need should arise 
before the next annual meeting. 

That the annual appropriation to the Committee on Information Service 
be set at $400 beginning with the year 1960, as recommended by the Board of 
Officers of the American Philosophical Association. 

The Secretary-Treasurer reported a balance on hand as of December 29 
of $263.11. A motion was passed that the Secretary-Treasurer be authorized to 
submit a final financial report as of June 30, 1959. 

Professor Edward W. Strong reported on the possibility of establishing a 
journal in the History of Philosophy to be published on the West Coast. 

By unanimous vote President O. Meredith Wilson and the Department of 
Philosophy at the University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, were thanked for 
the courteous hospitality extended to the Pacific Division on the occasion of its 
32nd annual meeting. 


Donatp Davinson, Secretarv-Treasurer 
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REPoRT OF THE TREASURER OF THE PaciFic Division 


July 1, 1958 to June 30, 1959 


Receipts: 
Balance on hand, July 1, 1958 ................ ...... $158.39 
$979.39 
Expenditures: 
Expenses—Secretary-Treasurer 16.00 
National Committee on Information Service ............ 43.75 
$634.24 
Balance on hand, June 30, 1959 $345.15 


Donato Davinson, Secretary-Treasurer 
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EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES 


“To think great thoughts,” said Justice Holmes, “you must be a hero as 
well as an idealist.” Edward Scribner Ames thought great thoughts and he lived 
them. He was one of the heroes of the great transformation, now forgotten or 
taken for granted, by which the simple, agrarian orthodoxy which encased most 
of America in the late nineteenth century was opened to the new thoughts 
coming from science, historical scholarship, and intelligence no longer limited 
by local horizons. 

Born on April 21, 1870 in Eau Claire, Wisconsin, the son of a minister, he 
received an orthodox, mid-western public school education. Nevertheless, this 
background served to challenge, rather than limit, a mind as vigorous as his. 
At Drake University, where he received his bachelor’s degree, he edited the 
school paper; reading exchange papers from the great Eastern universities led 
him to graduate work in philosophy and theology at Yale. An auspicious begin- 
ning for graduate work in philosophy at the University of Chicago was made 
when Edward Scribner Ames accepted a fellowship in that field and, at the age 
of twenty-five, received the first Doctor of Philosophy degree conferred in 
Philosophy at the University. 

From that time on, in addition to a happy home life as husband and father, 
Ames pursued two careers with outstanding success. He was teacher and scholar 
in philosophy at the University of Chicago, serving as Chairman of the Depart- 
ment for several years before his retirement in 1935 and continuing to be a 
source of wisdom, prestige, and honor thereafter. At the same time he was a 
great leader in the field of liberal religion, not only in the community but in 
America. Serving for forty years as pastor of the University Church of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ, his liberal approach to religion created new patterns in church 
influence, making his church a dynamic center for moral, intellectual and social 
leadership. He died June 29, 1958. 

It is not possible to separate the philosopher from the theologian. His think- 
ing and writing in both fields altered significantly the thoughts of other men. 
It has been said of him that he “never served the principles of a stereotype in 
either religion or education,” ... but “became the symbol of a classic fusion 
of high religion and important education.” 

In addition to many articles, Ames’ writings include the bollowing books: 
Psychology of Religious Experience, Divinity of Christ, The Higher Individual- 
ism, The New Orthodoxy, Religion, and Letters to God and the Devil; he was 
co-author of Varieties of American Religion and American Philosophies of 
Religion. 
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He served as President of the Western Division of the American Philosoph- 
ical Association in 1921. 

It is fitting that this vigorous leader left a manuscript, now being edited 
by his son, Van Meter Ames, President-elect of the Western Division; this book, 
Beyond Theology: The Autobiography of Edward Scribner Ames, will be 
published by the University of Chicago Press in September 1959. 


CHARNER PERRY 


CHARLES MONTAGUE BAKEWELL 


Charles Montague Bakewell, Sheldon Clark Emeritus Professor of Philosophy 
at Yale, died on September 19, 1957, at his home in New Haven at the age of 
ninety. He was born on April 24, 1867, in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. He received 
his B.A. and M.A. degrees from the University of California at Berkeley in 1889 
and 1891 and his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees at Harvard in 1892 and 1894. He also 
studied at the Universities of Berlin, Strasbourg and Paris. After teaching at 
Harvard University, the University of California and Bryn Mawr College, he 
became Professor of Philosophy at Yale in 1905, where he remained, first as 
Chairman of the Department of Philosophy and Psychology and later as Chair- 
man of the Department of Philosophy, until retirement. 

Except for a few years’ leave with the Red Cross in Italy, as a Senator in the 
Connecticut General Assembly and as Congressman-at-Large from Connecticut 
in the Seventy-third Congress, his entire life was given to philosophy. His major 
course was the history of philosophy, which he taught by recourse to the sources 
and in such a manner that the historical philosophical problems became one’s 
own problems. His Source Book in Ancient Philosophy was part of such an 
approach, as were his editing of Emerson and James. His other major courses 
were Plato, Aristotle, Kant and political philosophy. 

The two major philosophical influences on Bakewell were Socrates and 
Wiliam James. From Socrates and Socrates’ Plato he acquired both his critical 
skepticism and his idealism. From William James he acquired his pluralism. 
This critical idealistic pluralism showed in many ways. Philosophically it re- 
quired a version of idealism which did not end by losing the concrete individual 
and his intellectual, moral and political freedom and independence in the internal 
relatedness of the Absolute. Administratively it resulted in inaugurating a policy 
for the building of the Yale Philosophy Department, which has been pursued 
ever since, in which men of diverse rather than similar philosophical positions 
are called to the faculty. 

Because Socrates and James were so personally a part of him, certain other 
philosophers were important also. The idealism of Socrates enforced the im- 
portance of Aristotle, Kant, Hegel, Emerson, Royce and Hocking. The skepticism 
of Socrates, the knowing that I don’t know, made it easy to reconcile the idealism 
of Socrates with the pluralism of James. Emerson, whom Bakewell could quote 
by the yard, like James, and like the Royce from the lonely redwood forest in 
California, was great not merely because of his search for an ideal that men can 
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share and use to make political life possible, but also because he expressed some- 
thing authentically himself and authentically his particular America. 

. Bakewell’s personal life embodied his philosophy. He faced its tragedies and, 
near the end, that most painful of human experiences—loneliness—realistically, 
wanting no effusions of sentiment; never unloading his own troubles or responsi- 
bilities on either his friends or the Absolute. Even so, quoting from a Scotsman 
in a favorite novel, George Barrow’s Lavengro, he found life good, and believed 
to the end that the ideal and the good refer, as religion maintains, not merely to 
man’s subjective yearnings, but to the object of his knowledge also. “Yes, but the 
heather on the heath is sweet, Sandy,” were the Scotsman’s words. This expressed 
the idealism of Bakewell’s Socrates in which he had confidence because he be- 
lieved it to be the result, not of running away from the bitter or the doubtful, 
but of facing each self-reliantly and critically and of pressing his doubts dialectic- 
ally to the limit. 

One may or may not agree with this philosophical conclusion. Certainly he 
would be the first to recognize that the problems of philosophy are too difficult 
for his to be the only reasonable answer. In any event, one thing is clear. To 
those who knew him best as student, friend and colleague, he was both a forth- 
right person and an authentic philosopher. 


F. S. C. NortHrop 


LAWSON POWERS CHAMBERS 


After an extended illness, Professor Lawson P. Chambers died in St. Louis 
on August 3, 1958. Born in Erzroom, Turkey, on July 27, 1883, of missionary 
parents, he received a Master of Arts degree from Queen’s University, Canada, 
in 1905, a Bachelor of Divinity degree from Queen’s Theological College, 
Canada, in 1915, and a Ph.D. from Harvard in 1916. From 1905 to 1912 he 
taught in an American missionary high school in Bardizag, Turkey, and served 
for a portion of this period as a Y.M.C.A. Secretary with headquarters in 
Constantinople. From 1912 to 1915 he was Tutor in Philosophy at Queen's 
University, and from 1916 to 1918 he was Acting Assistant Professor there. 
In 1918-1919 he was Acting Professor of Philosophy and Psychology at Dal- 
housie University. From 1919 to 1923 he taught as Professor of Philosophy and 
Psychology at the Constantinople Woman’s College and for one year at Robert 
College in Constantinople. From 1925 to 1951 he was Associate Professor of 
Philosophy at Washington University, becoming Professor Emeritus in 1951. 

Author of numerous articles, Professor Chambers was an active scholar 
whose interests covered pretty much the whole of Western Philosophy. His 
general philosophical position tied in for the most part with the idealist tradi- 
tion, with Bosanquet being one of his favorite recent philosophers. Teaching 
was ever one of his central concerns, and he gave generously of himself and 
his time to his students, with the result that for many generations of them he 
still personifies philosophy and the inquiring mind. Not content to limit himself 
to his regular classes, he helped organize classes and discussion groups in the 
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community. A tireless worker with infectious enthusiasm for his subject and 
a loyal colleague, he was held in affectionate esteem by students and colleagues 
in the University as well as by associates in the community. 

For him philosophy was no ivory tower enterprise but rather a means of 
helping solve the problems of men, and his philosophy carried over into the 
realm of social action. He was a staunch defender of human rights and had a 
keen sense for social wrong. This led him to sponsor numerous unpopular 
causes, and he rarely came to one of our professional meetings without some 
resolution or plan of action for redressing wrongs or at least showing sympa- 
thetic awareness of the plight of victims of social injustice. 

Professor Chambers took a leading part in the activities of the St. Louis 
Philosophical Association and other professor organizations, holding various 
offices in them. For example, he was Vice-President of the Western Division of 
the American Philosophical Association in 1947. ‘ 

Lewis E. Haun 


JAY WILLIAM HUDSON 


Jay William Hudson, Professor-emeritus of Philosophy at the University 
of Missouri, died on May 11, 1958 after an illness of several years. He was born 
March 12, 1874 in Cleveland. On August 11, 1909, he married May Bernard 
Small, who died about six years later. On April 14, 1918, while serving in 
France as captain in the American Red Cross, he married Germaine Sansot. 

He received his A.B. and A.M. degrees from the University of California, 
and his A.M. and the Ph.D. degrees from Harvard University. He began teach- 
ing philosophy at the University of Missouri in 1908. In 1930 he received the 
title of John Hiram Lathrop Professor of Philosophy, a position which he held 
until his retirement in 1944. For six years after his retirement at the University 
he taught at Stephens College. 

His many publications include books in ethics, social and political philoso- 
phy, popular logic, and religion. In addition to his philosophical writings he 
achieved success in the field of fiction. His novel, “Abbe Pierre’s People,” pub- 
lished in 1928, won the award of the Catholic Press Association as the best 
novel of the year. 

He is remembered by his students as a successful and stimulating teacher. 
His course on American Ideals was for many years one of the most popular 
courses at the University of Missouri. As a public speaker he was in great de- 
mand, and at various periods in his career was lecturer for the American 
School Peace League, the National Committee on Public Information and the 
Institute of International Understanding for Rotary International. 

He was president of the Western Division of the American Philosophical 
Association in 1938-9. Those who knew him when he was active in the associa- 
tion will remember him as a man of broad understanding, a man of trenchant 
humor, a man who vigorously assailed anything that partook of commonness 
or mediocrity, yet withal a man who faced the universe with neither pride nor 
arrogance but with deep humility. 

A. Cornetius BENJAMIN 
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FRITZ KAUFMANN 


Fritz Kaufmann was born in Leipzig in 1891. He died of a heart attack 
in Switzerland, August 9, 1958. Much of his productive life was spent in 
America, where he became a naturalized citizen. His life was rich, varied, and 
full. 

His early studies led him to Geneva, Leipzig, Gottingen, and Freiburg. 
At the University of Freiburg he was first a student of Edmund Husserl and 
later became his assistant. He remained at Freiburg until 1936. At that time 
he could, as a Jew, no longer hold his position. Conscious of his ties with a 
persecuted minority, and feeling deeply an obligation, and will, to assist in 
whatever way he could his Jewish brethren, he joined in Berlin the Hochschule 
fiir die Wissenchaft des Judentums. When life in Germany became no longer 
possible for him and his family, he brought them to America, where he lived 
and taught, first at Northwestern University and then at the University of 
Buffalo, until his retirement to Switzerland only three months before his death. 

Encyclopedic in knowledge, brilliant in insights, fascinating as a teacher, 
thorough in his scholarship, and penetrating as a critic, he became a leading 
figure, both here and abroad, as an interpreter of Phenomenology. No slavish 
devotee of a fixed philosophical system, he contributed to the development of 
Husserl’s Phenomenology in the classroom, in discussion with his colleagues, 
in his writings, and in his life. Restless in his researches, ranging from logic to 
religion, from politics to love, from art to science, and from history to meta- 
physics, he was always endued with the tensions of the philosophical quest. 
Neither classicism (“Rigid formalism grows stale,” he wrote) nor romanticism 
(“Unbridled formlessness grows rotten,” he continued) would satisfy his never- 
ending demands. Perhaps the spirit he loved best was the Baroque—Leibniz, 
Kant, Goethe—yes, even Nietzsche and Thomas Mann—these it was who 
sought the “dialectical turning of opposites,” the strivings, the concerns of man, 
the profound searchings for the meaning of life and death, of love and hate, 
of making and of destroying, of man and nature, of Being and of Non-Being. 
Parmenides once more came to life in his discourse, as did Plato, the Stoics, 
Cezanne, Proust, and Rilke. 

A lover of art, a collector, a critic, a teacher, he found clues to many of 
what he regarded as the riddles of the world in art, in “man, the maker,” or 
better, “the second maker.” The understanding of art was for him more than 
could be encompassed in a will, more than a push, more than a finished deed 
or form. In part, it was a beckoning to man to imitate, not the puny, the pretty, 
but rather the maker of the world, in whose image he was created. This philo- 
sophical spirit he found most congenially embodied in Leibniz’ theory of repre- 
sentation, in the monad, which in expressing its unique identity nevertheless 
mirrors the whole world. So with the artist: he makes truly when he expresses 
his own individuality through his own idiom, and thus expresses the world 
through himself. Against Cassirer than he argues that man is not just animal 
symbolicum, but rather animal symbola formans, a being whose essence is 
natura naturans. Against limiting the function of the “symbol” to communica- 
tion, he argues that the symbol expresses, represents, signifies, as well as com- 
municates. In this context he points to the tensions of man, inadequately ex- 
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pressed in the Aristotelian “rational animal”—just because the extremes of 
animality and rationality are only implicit in the definition and do not suggest 
the struggle by which animality is overcome in the highest fulfillments of man’s 
nature. 

Such themes he reiterates in his evaluations of Cassirer and Jaspers in the 
Library of Living Philosophers (of which he was a member of the Advisory 
Board), in various articles in Philosophy and Phenomenological Research (of 
which he was an editorial consultant) and more especially in his definitive 
labor of love, extending throughout his whole American period, Thomas Mann: 
The World as Will and Representation, published in 1957. The unfinished tasks 
would no doubt have been the enrichment of these themes in art and litera- 
ture, in history and metaphysics, since he was constantly recurring to their 
concrete subject matter, whether it was medieval architecture or Picasso, Tal- 
mudic teachings of Walt Whitman, Spinoza or Toynbee, Schiller or Nirvana, or 
wherever his active mind encountered human vitalities. 

No stranger to the ways of the world, this man knew first-hand the 
“hellish bluster of Nazism,” even as he knew and wished to become a part of 
the historical traditions of democracy. Incisively, he could—and would—take 
to task his European colleagues who placed opportunism above the vocation 
of man. His German roots he could and would not forget, but on them he 
grafted branches of a philosophical life, personal in form and cosmic in outlook. 
As he wrote, so he lived with a “friendliness to life tinged by a reverence for 


death.” 


Rosert W. BRowNiNG 
Marvin Fox 

Paut A. ScHILPP 

BertRAM Morris, Chairman 


ROBERT D. MACK 


Robert D. Mack of Connecticut College for Women died in January 1958. 
He had his undergraduate training at the Universities of Pennsylvania and 
Indiana, and at Butler College he became the personal friend and admirer of 
Elijah Jordan some of whose works he later edited. He took his doctorate at 
Columbia University where his dissertation won the Woodridge Award and 
was later published under the title: Immediate Experience in the Philosophies 
of Bradley, Whitehead and Dewey. He also published several papers on Aesthe- 
tics and Ethics. For the last twelve years of his life he taught at Connecticut 
College, where he was the Chairman of the Philosophy Department at the 
time of his death. 


Error E. Harris 
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WILLIAM JESSE NEWLIN 


Professor William Jesse Newlin, a member of the Amherst College faculty 
for forty-six years until his retirement in 1948, died on July 24, 1958, after a long 
period of invalidism, at the home of friends near Amherst, Mass. 

He was born in Port Carbon, Penn., August 28, 1878. After graduating 
from Amherst College in 1899, magna cum laude, he studied at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and received the degree of B.S. in 1901. As an under- 
graduate he had been impressed by the philosophy of Amherst’s notable teacher, 
Prof. Charles E. Garman, and when Newlin returned to Amherst in 1902 as 
instructor in mathematics he also acted as Garman’s assistant. After a few years 
he took a year’s leave of absence to study philosophy and mathematics in the 
Harvard Graduate School, and received a Harvard M.A. in 1906, returning to 
Amherst as associate professor of mathematics and philosophy. Garman died in 
1907, and Newlin was chosen to carry on his work, becoming professor of 
philosophy in 1909 at 31. Garman was a clergyman and taught a rationalism 
which worked through doubts to an essentially theological conclusion, but 
Newlin’s interest as a teacher centered on the ethical implications of Garman's 
system. His teaching was never bookish, and class discussions of current social 
problems were an important part of his program. At times he also took some 
part in mathematics courses. 

He was drawn into the administrative work of the college in many ways 
at various times. For twenty-three years he was secretary of the faculty; from 
1932 to 1936 he was chairman of the admissions committee; and in 1939 he was 
editor of a new edition of the Amherst College Biographical Record. 

For a time during World War I he was chief of the Government Division 
of the U.S. Army’s Educational Corps in France, and after the war he served 
for a year as a director of education for the Serbian Relief Commission, for 
which work he received a decoration from the Serbian government. Before the 
war he spent part of a year in Oxford, and stayed for a time in Germany; a 
good deal of his free time was spent in travel. 

Prof. Newlin was twice married, first in 1907 to Margaret Randall who died 
in 1918, and second to Marie Hibbard who died in 1947. They had no children, 
and in the latter part of his life he had no near relatives. From his school-boy 
associations in Pennsylvania he was nick-named “Dutch” in college, and his stu- 
dents and friends always knew him as “Dutch” Newlin. 

He became emeritus in 1948, and in 1955 he suffered a stroke of paralysis; 
for the last three years of his life he was a patient invalid. 


H. 
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RALPH BARTON PERRY 


Ralph Barton Perry, who died on January 22, 1957, was born in Poultney, 
Vermont, on July 3, 1876. At Princeton, of which he was A.B. 1896, he had 
looked forward to the Presbyterian ministry, but he went to the Harvard 
graduate school on the advice of his father, a school master of enterprise and 
parts, who had named him for Emerson and cherished professorial ambitions 
for him. Under Royce and James, Ralph Perry learned, as he once put it, how 
he “might think freely and still ‘do good.’” After his doctorate in 1899 he 
taught at Williams and Smith Colleges for three years, then returned to Harvard, 
where he became professor of philosophy in 1913 and Edgar Pierce professor 
in 1930. 

Few men have been longer or more deeply identified with the philosophy 
of their country than Perry was, both as contributor and as critic. He was 
blessed, as he modestly explained, with a generalized capacity for hard work, 
but this was served by an urbane, strong, and precise style, and it served a pro- 
found and pioneering intelligence, fine, firm, and generous, worthy of the 
greatest traditions of philosophy. As a scholar historian and an extraordinarily 
finished and systematic teacher, he was the principal interpreter of present 
philosopical tendencies to a generation of students and general readers, and the 
prime mover in making American philosophy, in particular, a respectable 
academic subject. As an original and constructive philosopher on his own ac- 
count he was probably the most effective representative of neo-realism, both its 
specific monistic epistemology and its general program for scientific cooperation 
and rigorous analysis in philosophy, while his immensely detailed, incisive, and 
connected works in moral philosophy gave to ethical naturalism probably its 
definitive expression. As a great democratic gentleman, finally, a philosophically 
convinced patriot and liberal internationalist, he found in two World Wars the 
occasions to advance his causes by his exceptional powers of organization as well 
as persuasion, the latter issuing in a series of solid and vividly reasoned tracts 
on the ideals and institutions at stake which were as topical, but may prove as 
timeless, as the Fedearlist papers. In all, he was author of some two hundred 
essays and two dozen books, besides countless letters to newspapers and extra- 
curricular lectures, while he remained not the less active in Harvard faculty 
affairs and reforms, and cultivated rich intellectual friendships in almost every 
domain of learning in this country and abroad. “My dying breath will be 
hortatory,” he predicted in the Atlantic when officially he retired in 1946, and 
in fact he never flagged, but wrote, taught, and lectured in spite of failing 
health, dictating from his bed even in the months of his last illness. 

Perry was president of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical 
Association in 1920, was decorated chevalier of the Legion of Honor by France 
in 1936, and received honorary degrees from Colby College and Princeton, 
Clark, Pennsylvania, and Harvard Universities. His Thought and Character of 
William James, though primarily a master work of philosophy, won the Pulitzer 
prize for biography in 1936, and he gave the Gifford lectures at Glasgow for 
1946-48. He married Rachel Berenson, sister of the art historian, in London in 
1905. She died in 1933; their two sons survive him, Ralph Barton, Jr., an artist 
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in Mill Valley, California, and Bernard Berenson, director of the Indiana Uni- 
versity Press. 


Donatp W#LIAMS 


WILLIAM MARTIN TRAP 


Professor William Martin Trap was born in Muskegon, Michigan, Decem- 
ber 23, 1887, and died in Dearborn, Michigan, June 28, 1958. In 1913, he was 
graduated from Calvin College and Calvin Theological Seminary and was 
ordained a minister of the Christian Reformed Church. On June 11, 1913, he 
married Johanna Ten Hoor. 

From 1913-1920, he served as pastor in Willard, Ohio; Chicago, Illinois; 
and Grand Rapids, Michigan. He was camp pastor, Camp Grant, Illinois, 1917-19. 

In 1920, he began graduate work in philosophy at the University of Mich- 
igan where he made life-long friendships with Professor Wenley and Professor 
Parker. He was instructor in philosophy at the University of Michigan from 
1923 to 1925, the year he received his Ph.D. His dissertation, Divine Personality, 
was published in 1925, 

In 1923, he began to commute from Ann Arbor to Detroit, where he 
taught philosophy at the Detroit City College, now Wayne State University. 
He took a permanent post at Wayne in 1925, and was appointed chairman of 
the philosophy department in 1929. He was promoted to professor in 1934. 
In 1925-26, he did post-doctoral research at the Universities of Amsterdam, 
Oxford and Heidelberg. 

Professor Trap was, and wanted to be thought of as a Christian above all 
else. Those who knew him well will attest to his having lived up to his ideals. 
He performed his duties as a teacher faithfully and honestly, compromising 
neither his Christian faith nor his standards of academic performance. 

During the last six years of his life, his health became progressively worse. 
Because of the state of his health, he resigned as chairman in February, 1955. 
Even then, in spite of his condition, he pushed himself beyond normal limits 
to lend a hand in whatever he thought would contribute to the welfare of 
philosophy at Wayne. He retired, a Professor Emeritus, in June, 1958. He died 
a week later. 

He was an understanding, dedicated, honest and civilized man. He had a 
great capacity for love and compassion. His students, his colleagues and his 
friends will remember him with affection. 


Grorce NAKHNIKIAN 
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